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CHAPTER L 

BSVINQDKAN "OLD VASUL^ 

-WHBRB'sEnid?'' 

"Gone out" 

-What for?" 

"^ I sent her, Bichard. It is not good for that girl 
never to have fresh air " 

^Another time you will please to find out first 
whether she is wanted." 

"* If you wish. I did not suppose you would be 
wanting her just now." 

Miss Carew spoke quietly, seeming to be un^ 
touched by her brother's displeasure. She was 
a woman of about fifty, one of those neutral- 
tinted grey-toned individuals who can be roused 
to excitement by nothing short of a thunderbolt 
Many things which would have sorely tried other 
people caused scarcely a ripple in Blanche Carew^s 
being. She had a sensible smooth face, not want- 

A 
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ing in a certain kind of comeliness; and she was 
a good woman, but hardly at first sight a lovable 
ona 

Bichard Carew, her elder by at least ten years, 
was by no means attractive in appearance. Of 
medium height, narrow-shouldered and stooping, he 
had limp grey hair, bushy grey eyebrows, a stubbly 
grey beard, and cold grey eyes. A coat too large 
for his figure hung loosely about him, flapping open 
to show torn linings. Miss Carew and Enid were 
perpetually mending his clothes ; but, do what they 
would, he always seemed to have in resei*ve a yet 
shabbier suit than the last repaired. Immediately a 
coat could boast no rents, it was folded up and put 
into a drawer ; while, for saving purposes, a worse 
specimen was donned, — Mr. Carew being a man 
with a passion for saving. 

" I can tell Euid that you want her as soon as she 
comes back," continued Miss Carew. 

" The cabbage at dinner yesterday was twopence," 
said Mr. Carew. This apparently uncalled-for re- 
mark was received in silence. '' And we had water- 
cresses for tea. Enid's extravagance requires check- 
ing. 

"Mr. Lucas has a particular fancy for water- 
cresses." 

" Particular fancies cannot be gratified by people 
in our position," said Mr. Carew, with severity. 
** And the cabbage was twopence." 
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BBVINGDEAN ""OLD FARM:' 3 

** Y^etables may have risen in price this week/' 
suggested Miss Carew. 

" Vegetables have not risen in price. A cabbage 
at a penny halfpenny is quite sufficient for our 
party. Enid is growing extravagant^ and she must 
be checked." 

Miss Carew's smooth face remained unruffled. 

** It is by your wish, Bichard, that Enid under- 
takes the housekeeping.'* 

"Certainly. You know my reason," Mr. Carew 
said in a sharp tone. 

** I know more reasons than one. But we need 
not go into that now, and I see no use in discussing 
the price of cabbages. If you have a complaint to 
make, you had better make it to Enid herseli" 

''Enid is young, and you may influence her," 
responded Mr. Carew. * That cabbag e " 

Miss Carew quietly moved away, as if she were 
resolved to hear no more. A muttered, " Twopence I 
Extravagance I "* reached her ears. Then, with 
shuffling gait, Mr. Carew went off in an opposite 
direction. 

Though Sichard Carew was not, and never had 
been, a former, this was an aged farm-house in which 
he and his lived,— originally, in days long gone by, 
the Manor-house of the village; since then a vener- 
able farm homestead, dwelt in by respectable yeo- 
manry; now, and during twenty years past, the 
possession of Bichard Carew, by birth and conneo- 
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tions a gentleman, by everything else a somewhat 
perplexing individual of questionable manners. 
The " Old Farm " stood in the more primitive part 
of Bevingdean, near the Parish Church, and there it 
had stood through the greater part of two centuries. 

Outside the house was a garden, containing few 
flowers, but filled chiefly with unpruned shrubs, 
growing so thickly as to cut off all view of the outer 
world from the inmates, and to make the house 
itself but partially visible to outsidem A surround- 
ing wall of good height completed the privacy of 
the place. 

From the gate to the front door wound a gravel- 
path, wide enough to admit a pony-chaise. A belt 
of laurels bounded the path on either side. 

The building itself was covered with ivy, roofs 
and walls beneath their picturesque clothing being 
not a little dilapidated. Some windows had been 
broken^ and never repaired ; others displayed patches 
of paper, pasted over unsightly holes. 

The ''parlour,** commonly so called, stood on the 
ground-floor, level with Mr. Oarew's "study," and 
with the kitchen, — a low-ceiUnged room, having 
panelled walls, and diamond-shaped window-panes, 
and furniture alike ancient and decrepid. 

Into this room Miss Carew came, after her brief 
interview with her brother. A pair of men's socks, 
literally almost composed of dams, to which she had 
been recently adding yet another dam, lay on her 
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open work-box. But instead of returning to the 
socks, she began to spread a white doth on the 
table in the centre, and to bring cups and saucers 
from a cupboard near the fireplace. 

''That is Enid's business,** a yoice said. 

''Enid is out^ Miss LucaSy*" Miss Oarew replied to 
her boarder. 

"Then Enid has no business to be out Does 
she intend us to wait tea for her ? I am fearfully 
thirsty." 

"No, certainly not. But tea is not ready yet, 
and I expect her back every minute." 

Miss Lucas looked on, not offering to help. She 
sat idly, near the largest window, on one of the 
stra^ht-backed chairs, her well-shaped white hands 
folded together in a tight clutch. Unless actually 
in use, those hands were seldom seen otherwise 
placed. A careless observer might have reckoned 
Mildred Lucas to be in age close upon forty, but in 
reality she lacked more than twelve years of that 
amount. There was a look of excessive unhappi- 
ness in her very large dark eyes, — ^widely opened 
and restless eyes, shadowed by heavy brows. The 
remaining features were regular, and had once been 
delicately outlined, but now they were sharp. She 
had a singular complexion, not exactly sallow, but 
of a pale whitey*brown tint, uniform in forehead and 
cheeks and lips. 

Close to tiie same window an <dd man oocupied 
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an easy-chair. He sat leaning somewhat forward, 
resting two worn hands upon a stick. His beautiful 
calm face was in marked contrast with that of his 
daughter, and his blue eyes, fixed on vacancy, had 
the unseeing gaze peculiar to the blind. 

No one in Bevingdean knew the history of those 
two. The fact of some heavy blow in the past, 
bringing grief upon the old man and blighting the 
existence of his daughter, was generally accepted. 
But that was all. 

Why they chose to reside in '* Old Farm," year 
after year. Miss Carew could not havq told, — any 
more than could her brother and niece. Mr. Lucas 
might have been naturally more explicit Mildred 
Lucas permitted no confidences. 

''It matters to nobody but ourselves," she had 
said sternly, on her first call of inquiry, some seven 
years earlier. ''My father and I have been in 
trouble, and we want quiet. We hear that you 
don't go into society, and have no callers. That 
will suit us exactly. If you, will take us in, we 
will pay well for our board, and eat whatever food 
you choose to give us. I am told that you live 
very plainly. That does not signify. . My father 
never was particular, and I am past caring. All 
we ask is to see nobody but yourselves, to be left 
alone, and to be allowed to do as we please." 

For seven years this arrangement had held good. 
Doing what Mildred Lucas pleased seemed to be^ 
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as a rule, doing nothing. She mended her father's 
olotbes, attended to his wants, and read a sermon 
to him every Sunday. These were about the extent 
of her employments. Mr. Lucas passed as passive 
a life ; but more from necessity, since he was very 
infirm, and all but totally blind. He was never 
able to go to Church ; and Miss Lucas never went 
either, — ^professedly because she would not leave 
him. She walked regularly, but almost always 
after dark. 

" What made Enid go out at this time of day ? " 

^ I sent her, Miss Lucas. She looked pale, and I 
thought she wanted fresh air." 

''Enid is always pale. It is natural to some 
people. I call it neglect of her duty, — leaving you 
to do her work.'* 

The old man suddenly raised his head, and lifted 
one hand, as a burst of Church bells sounded through 
the air. ''Hush, Mildred, — ^hushl" he whispered, 
and tears gathered in his blue sightless eyes. 

Mildred started as if from an electric shock, sprang 
to her feet, and moved about restlessly. "Those 
wretched bells again 1" she said angrily. ''I would 
give something to have them gagged 1 Horrible ! I 
believe they will drive me mad some day ! Horrible I 
U one could stop them I Horrible ! ** 

The old man's look told of painful associations 
with the musical sounds, but his daughter's air of 
uncontrollable excitement wi^ worse to see, Sh^ 
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hurried np and down the room, with her white 
hands wrong together, as if quite unable to control 
hersell 

''What on earth is the uproar about now ? Bad 
enough on Sundays, — ^but if one knows beforehand, 
one can get away. To have it on week-days too is 
past bearing. Miss Carew ! — can't you answer ? '* 

" The new Bector comes to-day,** Miss Carew said 
quietly, as if too well used to her boarder^s eccen- 
tricities to be easily disturbed by them. " I suppose 
this is a peal of welcoma'' 

'"Bing out the old, ring in the new,"* muttered 
Mildred Lucas. ''Always the way! It isn't long 
since they were tolling for the old Bector. But no- 
body will think about that now. In the grave, and 
forgotten — always the way I Ah ! ** 

There came a sudden clash of the whole peal 
together. Mildred shrieked, and put both hands to 
her head, with a strange gleam in those great dark 
eyes. Then, as the clash was repeated, "Father I" 
broke from her in a scream, sharp as the cry of a 
wild creature caught in a trap. 

'* Poor Millie ! Poor dear Millie I " he said, tears 
running down his cheeks, and he turned his blind 
eyes towards her. 

"Father 1 what shall I do ? Father, I can't bear 
it I" 

" My dear I Poor dear Millie t" was all he could 
say, in his helpless pity. Miss Carew drew nearer 
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uneasily. She had never seen this degree of excite- 
ment before in her boarder. The bells had been but 
recently presented to the parish. It was less than 
two weeks since their chimes had first been heard in 
Bevingdean; and both on Sundays and practising 
nights Mildred had taken care to be out of reach of 
the sounds which she so dreaded. 

Clash 1 dash I — again and yet again in sweet con- 
fused jangle came the burst of welcome, each time 
wringing a cry of agony from Mildred Lucas. Once 
more, and she rushed to the door. *' I can't stand it, 
— Tm going to my room," she panted hoarsely, and 
Miss Garew was alone with the old man. 

" Poor dear Millie ! poor girl I " he murmured. 

" Miss Lucas has gone," his companion said in her 
quiet manner. " You don't seem to mind the sound 
so much as she does." 

" Ah, my dear, I have not the same cause. What 
pains her pains me. Yet I love bells. I love them 
always," he said in short low sentences. "Their 
voices bring to me bitter recollections, — yet they 
make me think of Home — Home." 

" Your home in childhood ? " asked Miss Carew. 

"No, my dear, — ^the Home above. That is my 
Home now. I have no home on earth. Only 'a 
stranger here I' — ^but my pilgrimage cannot last 
much longer. Poor Millie 1 " 

"Do you think I had better go and see after 
her?" The question came with an effort Miss 
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Carew, as she often said, "could make notluDg of 
Miss Lucas.*' 

" No, Miss Oarew, no, — ^no use. No earthly com- 
fort can touch her sorrow, — and no hand but the 
Mastei^s can heal her wound. And Mildred doesn't 
turn to Him yet, poor dear. Hush, — ^how sweet 1 ** 
as again the joyful " firing '* of jangled crashes took 
place. " But the welcome above will be sweeter- 
sweeter,*' he added dreamily. " The welcome to the 
weary, — to the weary." 

Miss Carew was silent. In heart she responded, 
but in speech she had no readiness — bo she would 
have said — " on religious subjecta.** 
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CHAPTER IL 

BY THE ROADSIDE. 

" If I knew my way ! If I could see what to do I" 
Enid Carew murmured. 

She stood against a stile, which divided a dusty 
high-Toad from a field just ready for hay-makers, 
not leaning for support, but resting one hand lightly 
on the top bar, and looking straight in front with 
troubled eyes. 

Close beside her wild roses clustered thickly in 
the hedge; and the breeze sent soft undulations 
through the long grass of the field ; and small cirrus 
clouds mottled the blue sky overhead. To right and 
left rose velvety green downs, steep and soft, with 
many changing lights and shadowef, as the red glow 
of sunset streamed athwart them. 

That same red glow lent a passing glory to the 
town. 

Originally a mere village, it had been long con- 
tained by a basin, scooped in primeval times out of 
South-English chalky downs. But Bevingdean had 
of late years outgrown the limits of the hollow, and 
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might now be fairly dignified with the name of 
"town," 

The slender spire of the Parish Church pointed 
calmly skyward from the verge of the basin, and had 
thus pointed through centuries, as if to win men's 
thoughts thither. Near and about the Church were 
certain aged houses, quaint and old-fashioned in 
style. 

But the newer growths of brick and mortar, 
through which the village had increased to a town, 
were prosaic and by no means quaint Bows of 
prim little houses, square as boxes and monotonously 
white-washed, stretched away to the east, with 
wearisome iteration of a single idea. More than 
one fresh Church-tower had lately risen among these 
new abodes. 

A few better-class houses in gardens, occupied 
chiefly by single ladies, stood to the west of Beving- 
dean. The spot on the high-road where Enid Carew 
had paused for a few minutes' cogitation was still 
more to the westward, and beyond all buildings 
except a shed or two by the waysida 

'^ If I knew what was right," she murmured again. 
^ One feels so perplexed sometimes. How far ought 
I to give in ? — that is the question. And if not, — 
what can I do ? Would any words of mine move 
father? Aunt Blanche says there can be no peace 
but in letting him have his wilL Ought one to wish 
for peace — at any cost 7 ** And once more she said, 
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nnoonscioiislj speaking aloud, ** If I coidd but see 
my wayl" 

"That is precisely my difficulty," a frank voice 
remarked in her rear. ** Pardon me I I did not in- 
tend to be a listener. But I have lost my way ; and 
I was going to ask if you would be so very kind as 
to set me right" 

Enid turned slowly, with no start of surprise. 
She found herself facing a gentleman in grey 
summer costume, — ^probably a walking tourist, if one 
might judge from the wallet at his back and the 
very dusty condition of his boots, — at all events a 
young man, not far in age from her own. Enid 
could hardly have been more than one or two and 
twenty. 

^ I b^ your pardon," he said in a different tone, 
and with an air of profound apology. '^ Excuse me I 
— I am afraid it was rude. Pray excuse me, — I was 
taken by surprise, hearing your words unexpectedly, 
and I — I— epoke without thought I do beg your 
pardon/' 

The young man's evident uneasiness contrasted 
curiously with the girl's composure. She made no 
hasty answer ; and there was time for a brief survey, 
bestowed by each upon the other. 

That he was a gentleman there could be no doubt, 
despite the unconventional style of his first address. 
He was slight and lithe and healthy in appearance, 
with a fine gbw of exercise on his browned cheek. 
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The lifted cap showed a white forehead, where com- 
monly sheltered from sunshine, and the handsome 
mouth was drawn into a look of extreme contrition, 
though a sparkle of fun lingered yet in the bright 
l)lue eyes. 

That sparkle died away as he met the calm grey 
eyes of the woman to whom he had so adventur- 
ously addressed himself. 

She was scarcely half a head shorter than him- 
self, and he became aware of a certain queenliness 
of bearing not often seen. Noting from behind the 
excessive plainness of her steel-grey dress and black 
straw hat^ he had rather rashly supposed her to be 
a farmer^s daughter, or perhaps a taU and unfledged 
school-girL He had not expected this manner of 
woman to turn upon him. 

For there was something unusual about Enid 
Garew, as she stood there, upright yet careless, look- 
ing to see what he had meant 

I do not know that anybody would quite have 
described Enid as beautiful, but at all events she 
was much beyond merely "pretty." The word 
"pretty" could scarcely have occurred to mind in 
connection with her. 

Perhaps one of Enid's most striking characteristics 
was her mingling of entire womanliness with entire 
absence of self-consciousness. A thorough woman 
is generally more or less troubled, if not with actual 
vanity, at least with some form of self-consciousness. 
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Enid, while a thorough woman, was free from this 
bondage. 

Not that she possessed no good looks to be con- 
scious about. Many a girl would have envied her 
the tall and well-made figure; the shapely throat, 
neither too short for grace nor too long for beauty ; 
the well-defined lips, closed firmly, though without 
pressure ; the delicate little chin, and the abundant 
coils of brown hair. She had a pale clear skin, 
not given to reddening, and brown-lashed eyes, stead- 
fast and calm, with singular markings on each grey- 
blue iris. They were eyes capable of melting into 
tenderness, though at this moment expressive only 
of a dignified astonishment at the temerity of the 
blushing young fellow before her. 

" I do b^ your pardon,** reiterated the other. " I 
do really. I don't know what in the world I was 
after, to speak so. But if you would forgive me, 
and just tell me where in the world I am, I'd — I'd 
— ^I'll do anything in the world to make up for 
my rudeness, — anything you tell ma** 

The fiaintest possible smile stirred Enid's lips. 
** Tou are close to Bevingdean," she said. 

'' Bevingdean ! Hem I I meant to be dose to 
Wraxingdean." 

''Wraxingdean is three miles away, — more by the 
road." 

" And I'm footsore. Three miles more of walking 
before night might mean a week's lameness,'' 
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He casta pathetic little glance at Enid from under 
his long black lashes, to see whether her pity were 
moved. Apparently not. "There is an inn at 
Bevingdean/' she said indifferently. 

" An inn I A comfortable one ? " 

" I believe so." 

Enid was turning away, but a beseeching gesture 
checked her. 

" One word, please, — pray. Do say you have for- 
given my rudeness." 

"There is nothing to forgive," Enid said, looking 
him again straight in the face with her calm careless 
gaze. "You intended no rudeness, and that is all 
that matters." 

" Thanks, — a thousand times. No, indeed I didn't 

intend And you think I could get a bed at 

the inn ? I don't believe I can possibly walk three 
miles more this evening." 

There was a touch of self-pity in his tone, which 
made Enid conjecture whether he were an only chUd, 
much petted in his homa He must have been a 
very pretty boy, she thought privately, — ^winning, too, 
in his ways. Annoyed as she had been at the cool 
nature of his first utterance, the subsequent air of 
apology was irresistible. Her answer, however, was 
a simple " Yes." 

" Or I might hire a horse to carry me on. To 
be sure, I have some distant relatives in the place ; 
but I imagine they are not likely to give me a 
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welcome. Ton don't happen, I suppose, to be ac- 
quainted with old Mr. Carew ? It is said that he 
never goes into society." 

Though Enid rarely blushed, a slow faint colour 
rose now in her cheeks. " I know him," she said. 

'' Indeed I How curious I Then may I ask," cried 
the young man, with a spice of boyish eagerness,— 
^is he as odd as people say? The queerest old 
fellow that ever lived, I am told, — ^has plenty of 
money, but chooses to go about like a scarecrow, — 
a sort of tag-rag-and-bobtail style I " 

The words came out so fast that Enid had no 
chance of checking him. She said at the first pause, 
in a serious manner, " Mr. Carew is my father." 

'Tve done it again," the young man muttered 
despauingly. '' What has come over me this even- 
ing ? If only I had known ! if I could have guessed I 
But how could I dream of such a thing? I say I" 
and his face lighted up, "why, you must be my 
cousin I" 

There was no response in the girl's face, and his 
own fell again. 

''It was an awful blunder to make. To speak 
80 of your father to your very face ! Miss Oarew, 
what can I say to make up for my horrible 
rudeness? Only, you see, I reaUy didn't know. 
Could I help it ? And, after all, reports are worth 
nothing." 

" Beport has not spoken truly in this case," she 

B 
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said deliberately. "We do live in a very poor 
style; but it is a matter of necessity. We are 
poor." 

"Then it was even worse of me to say — I wish 
I had cut my tongue out before letting it run at 
such a rate. But, Miss Carew, we are cousins. 
Won't you forgive me ? " 

Something of a smile broke over Enid's face. 
"You need not make things out worse than they 
are/' she said. " It was impossible that you should 
guess my name. I ought to have told you the 
relationship at once. And of course I cannot help 
knowing that my father ia a little — a little — ^peculiar, 
— so that people will talk." 

" And you foigive me I Oh thank you. But I 
must prove my identity," he said, pulling out a 
card-case and giving her a card, whereon waa 
inscribed — 

"Mb. Francis Vivian. 

BoviUe Jfanor." 

"Vivian," Enid said, lifting her eyes. "Tliere 
are Vivians coming to Bevingdean. The new clergy- 
man " 

" Cousins," said Francis Vivian promptly. 

" Aunt Blanche was speaking about them a day 
or two ago, — ^wondering if they were any connec- 
tion," Enid said dreamily. " She told me that my 
grandmother was. a Vivian before marriage, — ^my 
mother's mother." 
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"Then you will accept me now ? " 

Enid gave him her hand, in response to a motion 
on his part. '' But it is a very distant cousinship." 

^ Oh, that is as one chooses to view the matter;" 
he said. "In a narrow family like ours one may 
think the more of far-off connectiona Our grand- 
parents were first cousins, — ^that makes us third 
cousins, I believa In Scotland third cousins are 
counted to be almost the same as brothers and 
sisters." 

This rather bold assertion drew a look of dissent 
&om Enid. 

" At all events, cousins are cousins," said Francis 
Vivian brightly. " I shall come in some day soon, 
to further our acquaintance." 

'^ No," Enid answered at once* '* You must not, 
please. We see no society." 
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oonsms. 

^ No society I But you don't mean literally — abeo- 
lutely — none ? " 

*• None," repeated Enid. 

"But — a cousin isn't society! I'll come as one 
of the family, — if you give me leave." 

" You would not be allowed to come in." 

He smiled, unable to credit the assertion. " I 
assure you I shaU make the attempt." 

*' It will be of no use," the girl said gravely. 

''I shall try," and he smiled again his sunny 
winning smile. "I'm due at Wraxingdean early 
to-morrow, and somewhere else after. But I'll find 
my way back to Bevingdean before I leave these 



" I can't encourage you," Enid said, after a pause, 
and not without a touch of wistful reluctance, shown 
in lowered eyelids and softened lip. '* My father — 
he would — no — ^no use thinking ** 

"Why should he object? I am really your 



cousin." 
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"That would make no difference. He allows no 
viritors." 

^Bat that is awfully dull for you. Miss Garew," 
Francis Vivian said in a tone of sympathy. 

*'I don't know," she answered, speaking with a 
certain doubtful deliberation. ''Perhaps — rather. 
It is not the dulness that I mind." To his ears the 
stress implied that she did mind something. 

*' I wish I could help you," he said with a look 
of real interest 

'^ Thank you ; nobody can. I shall see my way 
in time." 

" Tm afraid your ' way ' isn't so easily shown to you 
as mine is to me." 

Enid looked dreamily along the high-road. 

"No," she saidy in a curious momentary forgetful- 
ness that she was speaking to a stranger. " I am 
▼ery much perplexed sometimes. It is so difficult 
to know exactly where one ought to act, and where 
one ought not. I mean — ^as a question of duty. 
Mere dulness is nothing ; I could bear any amount 
of that patiently enough. But it is such a terrible 
feeling that one may be doing just the wipng thing, 
not knowing, and letting slip, what is Grod's purpose 
for one to do. Other people don't seem to feel so, 
but I cannot help it. I can't get out of the puzzle." 

The young man was looking at her with a touch 
of admiring reverence, and Enid suddenly woke up 
to the preeentb "I must go/' she said, in a tone 
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of reserve. "They will be looking out for me at 
home. Good-bye." 

A slight bow of farewell — somewhat abrupt, as 
unpractised bows are apt to he, — and Enid was 
passing away from him at a swift steady pace, 
looking neither to right nor left. Francis did not 
venture to follow, though his road was identical 
with hers. He stood for several seconds, waiting 
till she should be out of sight Then a sound of 
wheels struck upon his ear, and he turned to glance 
in the other direction. 

A vehicle was approaching, — an open waggonette, 
packed to overflowing with human beings, small 
specimens of humanity, most of them. The road 
here rose in a steepish ascent, to the border of the 
chalk basin, so the waggonette came slowly. 

Beside the driver sat an extremely spare gentle^ 
man, of middle age and clerical appearance. A 
wideawake partly covered an ample forehead, the 
only thing about the man which spoke of amplituda 
He had thin nervous hands and anxious eyes of 
pale grey. Upon either knee sat a small boy in 
knickerbockers, encircled by fatherly arms, and the 
three seemed to be on very happy terms one with 
another, despite those burdened eyes. Within the 
waggonette was a lady, and also a nurse, each carry- 
ing a baby; and on the seats and in the centre 
clustered more little heads than a looker-on could 
wellcoanb 
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•* Mother, who's that?" a shrill young voice 
asked. 

" Mother " turned to loot " Why, Francis I " she 
said. 

"Emily!" 

The tired horses were glad to come to a stop, and 
Francis Vivian received offers of a shoal of hands. 
He steered his way through the shoal somehow, and 
grasped the mother's slight fingers. 

^Father, it's cousin Francis!" the two boye on 
the box were shouting. 

** How do you do, Emily ? I thought you didn't 
come into possession for at least another month." 

" And you meant to miss us ? " she said merrily. 

''Of course I did. Seems I haven't succeeded 
What makes you come this way? I thought 
Bevingdean boasted a station." 

" Chesham thought it best to get out at Wraxing* 
dean. I don't exactly know why." 

Francis looked comical 

'^ I wish you had come a month ago, and I would 
beg a night's lodging/' he said. 

** Tm afraid we could hardly make you comfort- 
abla Eveiything is in confusion." 

''And Fm not quite such a wretch as to put 
myself on you. Oome, you may as well go on. 
m keep pace with your horses till we get to the 
top of tiie hill, — though I am footsore." 

The children made tumultuous offers of a seat, 
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squeezing themselyes together like indiarabber 
balls. Francis declined laughingly, but was per- 
suaded to mount Three or four minutes later 
they were overtaking a tall girlish figure ahead, 
and Francis whispered to Mrs. Vivian, "That's 
a cousin — Miss Carew." 

•What! EnidCarew?'' 

" I didn't know her name was Enid. Just suits 
her. She looks like ' Enid.' You'll have to get hold 
of her, Emily. She seems to have a tremendous old 
ogre of a father, and nobody is admitted into the 
house.** 

Enid, still walking swiftly and absorbed in her 
own thoughts, did not note the sound of wheels 
till the waggonette, with its living freight^ was 
close upon her. 

Then she looked up, and in a moment guessed 
what the little assembly meant For the new 
Rector of Bevingdean was expected to arrive that 
afternoon, and Enid had overheard some town-talk 
of a large family, — seven or nine or eleven children, 
according to different tales. Eleven might not be 
far from the mark, she was inclined to think. She 
began involuntarily to count the heads not recog- 
nising the back of one as Francis Vivian's, and 
taking him for an elder son. He did not let her 
see him till they had overtaken her. But Enid's 
counting was interrupted by something else, and 
that was a glimpse of the mothers &C6 among all 
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tiiose dostering heads, — ^a face so sweet and fair, 
80 full of a tender spirit-beauty shining through the 
delicate features and soft eyes, that Enid's heart 
was drawn to her. 

She had been greatly interested in the coming of 
this new Bector. For one reason, she had heard 
him preach twice, and had been stirred to thought 
and feeling by his sermons in a manner altogether 
unwonted in her experience. Moreover, Miss Carew 
had said, ''He may be a relation of yours, Enid. 
Tour grandmother was a Vivian, and Chesham was 
quite a favourite name in her family. But of 
course we shall see nothing of them, so it will not 
matter to us. Don't say anything to your father." 

Enid had not said uiything, but she had won- 
dered and thought. 

And here suddenly was the Bector himself, within 
a few yards of her, — the same man to whom she 
had twice listened in Church with absorbed atten- 
tion. Only, instead of the white surplice and the 
fervent earnestness of face uid manner, he wore a 
dusty travelling suit and had a worried expression. 

"My dear," he was just saying, as he turned 
half round, still grasping his two little sons, ''it 
strikes me that I did not see at the station my 
larger japanned box, — ^the box in which I keep my 
papers. I am sadly afraid it has been left behind." 

'*! think not, dear. Everything was carefully 
counted," the sweet-iaoed woman answered. 
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"One grows so confused in the clamour of a 
station, — I really don't know what to think/' Mr. 
Vivian continued, in a troubled voice. ''I would 
rather lose anything than that box. Beally, it 
would have been better, perhaps, if we had gone 
on to Bevingdean, — thoi^h the trains do stop so 
short a time there. It would at least have been 
less of a bustle " 

Mrs. Vivian leant forward, smiling. "Chesham, 
tell the man to stop for a moment" 

The waggonette was stationary by Enid's side. 
She looked in surprise to see Francis Vivian spring 
out 

."Excuse me/' he said, with a touch of shy- 
ness. " Mrs. Vivian wants a word with you, Miss 
Carew, — ^if you don't mind. You are cousins, you 
know." 

Enid was conscious of a certain bewilderment 
under this incursion of new relatives. She made 
her way mechanically to the back of the waggonette, 
and found there that the kind clasp of Mrs. Vivian's 
hand and the smile of welcome in those soft eyes 
were worth having. But a momentary glow of 
pleasure was succeeded by a chilL For she knew 
that all this meant nothing in her future,— or Enid 
thought she knew it 

" How nice to find a friend already waiting for 
us!" Mrs. Vivian was saying. ''I hope we shall 
see a great deal of one another,—- Emd, You do not 
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mind my caUing you by your name, I hope? It 
seems natural I knew your mother so well" 

^Did you?" Enid asked, with stronger interest 
than she allowed to appear. 

** Tea. I suppose you don't remember her ? ^ 

• Not much." 

Ton must come and see us very soon. Don't 
wait till we are settled in." 

The girl hesitated gravely — ^then said in her 
straightforward manner, "I am not sure that I 
can." 

^ You need not fear to be in our way." 

^ No, thank you, — I did not mean that My 

father " and she paused again, ''We have no 

acquaintances." 

'< But cousins," objected Mrs. Vivian. 

^ I don't think that will make any difference." 

^ If your father will not let you come to me, I 
shall come to you." 

''It will be of no use," Enid said, speaking 
sadly now. 

«<Miss Carew, you will take my seat in the 
waggonette," said Francis. 

" Oh no— thank you, no 1 " and there was a shrink- 
ing movement " It would not be right And I 
must not stay any longer to talk. I ought to be 
at home." 

"Tou would get home more quickly in the 
waggonette, Enid," observed Mrs. Vivian. 
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* I must not^ thank you." 

** Then I will not delay y oiu But we shall meet 
again.** 

Mrs. Vivian bent over and kissed the girl's cheek, 
taking her by surprise. 

Again a sense of glowing pleasure rushed over 
Enid, followed by the sudden chilL Whereto did 
all this tend ? 

Then the waggonette drove on, carrying away 
Francis Vivian, and the gentle mother, and the 
eager children. Enid came after, alone and lonely. 
A kind of sick longing crept into her heart for 
somebody to love and be loved by her. Was it 
discontent f 
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CHAPTEB IV, 

mildbbd's tboubls. 

The last part of Enid's walk was amid jangling 
crashes of Church-bellSy growing louder as she drew 
near. The Parish seemed to be bestowing a hearty 
welcome on its new Bector. Enid thought of 
Mildred Lucas, and quickened her steps. "If I 
had only known and told Miss Lucas beforehand ! " 
she thought uneasily. 

Beaching the old house, she left her straw hat 
in the passage, and went straight to the sitting- 
room. Tea was already laid out, and Miss Carew 
had darning in hand. Mr. Lucas raised his head at 
the sound of a light step, and said ** Enid I " a look 
of pleasure lighting up his face. 

^ I'm afraid I am late," she said. 

''It doesn't matter for once," responded Miss 
Carew. *' Tour father wants to speak to you, Enid. 
And Miss Lucas will take nothing till the bell- 
ringing is over. I think it is leaving off now." 

Enid said nothing of her recent encounters. She 
moved about quietly, cutting bread and butter, and 
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patting finishing touches, with a certain womanly 
grace about every movement 

** Aunt Blanche, shall I call Miss Lucas ? " The 
thought of her father went out of her head, busied 
as it was with the events of the last hour; and 
Miss Carew, having delivered her message, forgot 
it also. 

The old man answered in Miss CareVs stead. 
''Yes, do, Enid. The bells have stopped, and a cup 
of tea will do my poor girl good." 

Enid mounted the dark staircase, and stood wait- 
ing at a closed door. Bapping seemed useless. 
She ventured at length to turn the handle and 
spetik. That failing to bring an answer, nothing 
remained but to enter. 

Mildred Lucas was crouched in a heap upon the 
floor beside the bed, with her face buried deep in 
the pillows, both arms being wound tightly round 
the latter, so as to press them over her ears. Enid 
uttered her name repeatedly, in vain. She had to 
go dose and lay a hand on Miss Lucas' shoulder. 
The response to this was a tremulous start to an 
upright position. 

"What now, pray?" 

'^ Miss Lucas, tea is ready.** 

" I don't care if it is. Why could you not leave 
me in peace ? " 

" Mr. Lucas wished " 

''Nonsense! Oh, don't talk. Those horrible belter 
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She was deadly pale, her lips working nervously, 
her eyes wide open and bright with a feverish 
glare. 

** The bell-ringing has stopped,** said Enid. 

''Stopped! But it will begin again. And I 
can't bear it^ — I can't bear it, Enid I " 

Instead of coming towards the door, she sat down 
on the bed and rocked herself to and fro. 

'' I am never allowed to have a moment's peace 
— never 1 Half an hour of quiet surely I might 
be permitted. But nobody knows, — ^nobody under- 
stands. Enid, if those bells ring again as they 
have to-day, — I — I shall go out of my mind." 

** I don't see what we can do," Enid said slowly. 

^ I know what I can't do. I can't endure them. 
It drives me wild, — wild!" she repeated, pressing 
both hands to her forehead. ''If you knew tiie 
thoughts — ^the memories, — if you knew — if you 
knew — ^if you knew — the last time I heard that 
sound ** 

The words sank into a long moan. A wave of 
deep pity came surging up in Enid's heart and 
shining through her eyes. As a young girl she 
had disliked and resisted Mildred Lucas. More 
lately she had been indifferent to her. Now a 
sudden new sense of interest and compassion sprang 
into being. Never yet had Miss Lucas allowed 
so much of her real self to appear in Enid's 
presence. 
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^ I am sorry," she saii ** It most be very hard 
to bear."* 

''Hard!" Mildred spoke the word scornfully. 
"But you don't know — of course — you know 
nothing — ^nothing at all." 

" No, nothing " Enid answered, " except that you 
have had great trouble. And I suppose something 
in the sound of the bells brings back your trouble." 

" How do you know I have had great trouble ? " 
demanded Mildred. 

Enid cast back her thoughts into the past^ and 
hesitated. " I can hardly tell," she said at lengtL 
" I have always felt sure. Nobody could live with 
you, and not feel sure. Your face alone— — '* 

''My face! True." She rose and went to the 
looking-glass. " Tes, that is true. Tou would not 
suppose that I was once very good-looking. So at 
least people said." 

" I don't think I should," Enid answered. 

''Well, I was. But misery alters one's face. 
Nothing kills beauty like misery,— misery for which 
there is no help, no comfort." 

" Except— Jesus." 

The two words dropped softly from Enid's lips. 
Mildred turned, and looked at her. 

" Tes, — I could talk so once, — I too ! Child, do 
you count me a heathen ? I know all that, and I 
know that He is Qod. And Qod has sent me all my 
dreadful woe in life." 
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" Sent it — ^lovingly,'' Enid said in the same man- 
ner. She seemed to be guarding herself from any 
unnecessary word. 

« You think so I Lovingly ! Wait till you know 
more, — ^wait. Oh you girls, — ^you think you under- 
stand everything,— ^all the awful mysteries of life, — 
so puny to you in your childish ignorance, — your 
sunshina" 

"I do not think there is much sunshine in my 
life," Enid's low voice said. 

'' There is no blackness of darkness in it, Enid." 

''No, thank Gk)d, — ^not that^" Enid said slowly. 
*I hardly think there could be darkness while I 
have my Father^s lova" 

''Your father 1 Mr. Oarew/' Mildred said with 
soom. 

^I was not thinking of my father downstaiiSi' 
Miss Lucas." 

''Your talking religiously is a new thing," said 
Miss LucaSy in a sharp tone. 

** Am I talking religiously ? It was not on pur- 
pose," said Enid, her lips parting in a half smila 
^'Beligion has been so much more to me lately, so 
very much more. I could not help, wishing just now 
that it might be the same to you.** 

"My religion is buried in a grave,'' Mildred 
answered coldly. 

Enid's grey eyes looked earnestly into the fevered 
black orbs of her companion. 

9 
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''Miss Lucas, your religion may be buried, but 
Jesus lives!" 

" And He is nothing to me ! ** 

Tlie dread words fell with slow emphasis, and 
Enid shivered. 

" Come," Mildred said, suddenly changing her tone 
to one of impatience. "We will go down to tea. 
The bells seem to have stopped, imd my head is 
raging." 

" Are you in pain ? A cup of tea wiU do you good," 
said Enid, with a troubled look on her face as the 
echo of that sad utterance rang in her ears. 

''Nothing does me good. It is not mere pain, 
nothing you can understand. I have pain — feel 
this;" and she caught Enid's hand, oarr3ring it to 
her head, where the pulses beat tumultuously. " But 
I could bear mere pain. That is not the worst." 

" If you would lie down, and let me put on some- 
thing cool " said Enid. 

" Lie down I Give myself up to thought I That 
would be a cure, with a vengeance," said Mildred. 
" Don't you know that when one lies down to rest the 
past has double power ; the spirits of evil haunt one 
then, indeed I But I don't know why I should say 
such things to you," she added. " I never have before. 
Tou would not see me now like this if I had not 
been unnerved by that dreadful bell-ringing." 

"You cannot unsay what you have said," was 
Enid's response. 
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"You must forget^ Enid" 

" I can't make myself forget, and I know I can't 
help you. But^ Miss Lucas^ there is Onb who has 
the mastery even over spirits of eviL" 

MQdred pressed her lips together with a hopeless 
gesture. 

''Mind, not one word of this is to go farther," she 
said. 

" You may trust me ! " 

Mildred walked slowly downstairs, and Miss 
Carew saw her enter with a dark and irritable look. 
"Out- of temper 1 We shall have an evening of 
it I" decided Miss Carew to herself. But Enid 
found forbearance easier than usual, under Mildred's 
captious complaints and peevish criticisms. She 
had had a glimpse of what lay below the surface. 

Tea was at an end before Enid remembered her 
father's wish. Some one expressed a wonder why 
he had not appeared. Miss Carew looked at Enid, 
and she said involuntarily, *' I forgot" 

" That is why he is not hera" 

Enid rose at once, leaving her tea half finished, 
and went to the dull back-room dignified by the 
name of ''study." Mildred Lucas had been known 
to remark that if Mr. Carew studied anything there, 
he studied only how to make his household unhappy. 
But probably Mr. Carew deluded himself into the 
belief that he merely acted up to his duty. 
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" Aunt Blanche said you wished to speak to me, 
Either. I forgot to come sooner." 

''Sit down,** said Mr. Carew shortly. 

This command being obeyed, a lengthy lecture 
followed. The text of the lecture was ''Extrava' 
gance;'' and its illustrations were the twopenny 
cabbage and the water-cresses. Mr. Carew was not 
a man who could simply say what he had to say 
imd then leave the matter alona He went over the 
same ground again and again, each time with a show 
of increasing displeasure, each time with the use of 
stronger words. 

Enid listened silently; not impassiyely, as Miss 
Carew would have dona Her heart fluttered, and 
words of self-defence fought for utterance. 

''Father, I wish aunt Blanche could be house- 
keeper again," she broke out at length. 

Mr. Carew bent his cold grey eyes upon her. 
" You wish I And why, pray ?" 

"Aunt Blanche could please you bettw than I 
can." 

"You will please me, by doing what I order," 

" But I cannot bear, — ^father, I don't think it right 
that we should take such liberal payment from the 
Lucases, and give them so few comforts." 

" That is my business. You are to do as you are 
told." 

An ominous line deepened in Mn Carew's fore- 
head. 
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" But it is not right/' repeated Enid. 

*• You will do as you are told. Mind, Enid, — ^next 
week's expenses are to be lower than this week's." 

Enid found herself trembling. Tougher natures 
than hers had trembled before Bichard Carew's 
temper. 

** Father, if aunt Blanche might " 

''Your aunt Blanche will not," said Mr. Carew 
harshly. " Do you wish to know^ my reason ? Very 
welL Your aunt Blanche is going to be married." 

Enid's start shook her chair. "Aunt Blanche 1 
Marriedl" 

" Mind — not a word of it to her, till she speaks 
to you." 

"But, father " 

** You understand me, Enid. That is enough. I 
choose that you should get your hand in before she 
goes. Send my tea in here to-day." 

Enid left the room fairly tottering. The sight of 
her aunf s composed face almost made her incredu- 
lous of what she had heard, yet the statement 
haunted her. Allude to it she dared not; but she 
took the first opportunity, when alone with Miss 
Carew, to tell her of the afternoon's encounter. 

" I am sorry it has happened. That will have to 
stop," Miss Carew said. 

"Aunt Blanche, am I never to have any friends?" 
asked Enid, with a quietness which she did not feel 

Miss Carew was silent for two or three seconda 
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'* If you can dare to go against your father, you 
have more courage than I, Enid/' she said. 

"No— but " 

** If callers come, the Lucases will go. And you 
know what he would think of that" 

Enid knew well enough, and she sighed. 

" It would be your chief source of income gona 
I do not know how you would get on.** Enid noted 
the "your" and "you," as unwonted. "No— that 
will haye to be stopped." 
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CHAPTER V. 
inid's DUnCULTIXS. 

"^ Ib anything the matter^ Enid 7 " 

Miss Carew stopped on the stairs, looking some- 
what solicitously at the girl as she toiled upward. 
Enid was not naturally listless. 

"No/' Enid said. 

" You don't look quite right" 

Enid flushed faintly. ''I believe I was awake 
most of the nighty and it has given me a headache," 
she said. 

" What kept you awake ? " 

•* I was — only thinking." 

^ What about ? Tou were not quite well, I sup- 
pose." 

Enid was silent. After a brief pause she said 
suddenly — 

** Aunt Blanche, the Vivians have not been." 

" Was that what kept you awake ? " 

"No, — I did not mean,— I was thinking about 
them a few minutes ago. It is ten days since they 
came to Bevingdean." 
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"A large family takes more than ten days to 
settle into a new home," said Miss Carew. ''And 
Mrs. Vivian looks delicate, — at least I thought so 
last Sunday. But, Enid, it wiU. make no difference 
to us even if they do call. They cannot come in.** 

Enid made no answer. 

''You look dull to-day/' Miss Oarew remarked 
again, examining her face. " Gk> f or a walk, Enid." 

"Where, aunt?" 

"Anywhere you like. Leave everything to me, 
and have a long country ramble. You would like 
that." 

" Yes,— only it makes trouble," objected Enid. 

" Your father will not be back from Wraxingdean 
till nearly dark. He walks both ways, and at his 
pace — of course, it would be much wiser if he 
drove, but he won't. You will not be wanted. I 
can easily spare you. Don't hurry back to tea if 
you are enjoying yourself." 

"Thank you," Enid said, in a deliberate manner, 
as if not quite sure of her own wishes. "And if 
Mrs. Vivian should come to-day, — or any day ? " 

"She cannot come in. You know that as well 
as I do." 

The girl started on her way, heavily and wearily, 
feeling hardly up to any great distance. 

It was a pleasant enough day for a walk, — sunny, 
yet breezy. Small cloud-shadows, showing as purple 
blotches on the tur^ chased one another over the 
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slopes. Enid soon quitted a beaten track for the 
green grass of the Downs. 

Once fairly on the hillside, leaving the village 
hollow behind, her spirits rose and her pace 
quickened. She pressed steadily upward, already 
freshened and exhilarated. The sea lay not many 
miles away, and soon she was within reach of the 
strong salt breeze, sweeping straight in from the 
ocean over the higher slopes. 

At first Enid aimed only for the uppermost level 
within sight of Bevingdean, whence a far-off triangle 
of blue sea was visible. But once there the spirit 
of advance had laid hold upon her, and she was by 
no means disposed to turn back. '' I have so often 
meant to go to Wanstey Cove," she thought. " Six 
years since I went last, — and I am not likely to 
have a better opportunity. I shall walk off some 
of this foolish depression. Not more than three 
miles, I should think, from here, — ^three and a half 
at the most."* 

Without wasting time in cogitation, she made up 
her mind quickly to the plan, and started off at a 
rapid pace, sometimes actually running like a child. 

Enid had a peculiar love for solitude ; and though 
she was thrown with so few human beings in daily 
life, yet those few were constantly present Except 
accidentally, now and then, she was never alone, 
sharing her aunt's bedroom, and being seldom per- 
mitted half-an-hour to herself throughout the day. 
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This utter solitude was a positive delight. She held 
up her head, and trod with a free step, luxuriating 
in her brief freedom. 

Even Enid began to flag a little bj the time her 
destination was reached. She had kept up a pace 
which few women can sustain for any length of time^ 
and she became suddenly aware that rest was a 
necessity before she could return. 

" So much the better/' Enid thought ''I really 
am tired now, — a good excuse for not going back at 
once. I should like to make the most of this for 
a while." 

The way to the cove was a break-neck sort of 
descent^ going down sharply between two projecting 
white cliffs. Enid was bent upon reaching the 
bottomi but she decided on a pause first. 

Nobody being at hand to see, she threw herself 
down on the short grass, partly shaded from the sun 
by a mass of furze-bushes, but with a dear side- 
view from where she lay of the blue waters reach- 
ing away to the horijEon. 

Perhaps Enid was eyen more tired than she knew. 
As she remained there, motionless, after her rapid 
and sustained exertions, another wave of depression 
came over her, the disturbing thoughts of the pre- 
ceding night returning with a sudden rush and in 
double power. 

It was the old perplexity, sometimes taking new 
shapes. Enid could not ** see her way " in life. 
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Through many months past she had been, in one 
mode and another, aroused to greater strength of 
thought and feeling than ever before. It was the 
budding of girlhood into womanhood. Outwardly 
composed, she was inwardly often tried and tossed 
in spirit life seemed to her altogether a difficult 
problem ; and her own share in it was a problem as 
yet unsolvable. 

Housekeeping for such a man as Bichard Carew 
brought many a perplexity, caused many a strain to 
conscience. While accepting and by no means 
complaining of the fact that they were '' poor," Enid 
could not accept as a fact that poverty must mean 
the grinding down of others. She could not stand 
at the door and haggle with a poor fish- woman or 
vegetable-seller for the reduction of a penny or a 
hi^penny, as her father required her to do. If the 
Carews were poor, so too was the fish-woman, so too 
was the vegetable-seller. 

Again, Mr. and Miss Lucas paid not only well 
but liberally for their board. They were fed as the 
veriest schoolgirl would disdain to be fed. Enid's 
conscience stirred uneasily from the moment that 
housekeeping concerns were placed in her hands. 
** It is not right, but we cannot help it^" Miss Carew 
said when Enid appealed to her. ''I always do as 
your father wishes, Enid. It is the only way to 
get on." The easier way, no doubt, — ^but was it 
the right way? And if not, how far might Enid 
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resist ?~how far was she bound to comply with his 
wiU? 

She wondered sometimes that Miss Luoas and 
her father did not complain. But Mildred held 
complaints about food in a certain lofty contempt, 
and Mr. Lucas was a man of a peculiarly gentle 
and contented spirit These facts did not, in Enid's 
eyes, affect the question of right and wrong for her 
father and herself in the matter. Bather she felt 
*' the more bound to make a stand on behalf of the 
Lucases. 

Housekeeping perplexities were not all that 
weighed upon Enid. 

A great change had come over her of late; a 
powerful awakening to the realities of life and death, 
—of death and life. Life here, so short; and death 
treading closely on its heels! Death here, per- 
haps so sudden ! — and the tremendous life for 
ever beyond 1 What manner of life had she to live 
on earth in preparation for that awful endless 
existence ? 

Enid had always been a thoughtful girl, steady 
in her principles, regular in forms of prayer and 
in Bible-reading. But this was more. Something 
here and there had stirred her first from sluggish 
repose, had set her thinking and questioning. 
Forms of prayer had grown into strong entreaties^ 
and placid satis&ction had changed into upward 
seeking and striving. As none ever seek or strive 
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in vain, so Enid had not sought or striven without 
result, dear views of the Death of Christ, and of 
His mighty love to her in death; vivid realisations 
of the present Life of Christ, and of His everlasting 
love to her in life, — ^these had changed her very 
being, had quickened her into ardent love for 
Christ, and passionate longing to serve Him. But 
how? This little tedious round of screwing and 
saving, of washing, dusting, repairing clothes, — 
was this the life she had to live? This, and no 
more? 

She was active and vigorous, and much work 
needed to be done for God upon eartL Those two 
sermons of Mr. Vivian had aroused eager desires 
in her heart He had set her thinking joyously 
of missionary toil in foreign lands I How gladly 
she would have given her young strong life to the 
great cause I Or if unworthy to aspire so high, 
might she not at least dedicate her powers to work 
among the London poor, — ^ministering to bodies and 
souls alike, even as her Lord had done ? 

Last Sunday evening she had heard Mr. Vivian 
again, and his sermon had aroused her afresh, as in 
a burst of eloquence he had called upon laggard 
souls to rise and toil in the Vineyard; to work for 
the Masters sake; to be willing to leave all that 
was most near and dear, if the Voice of the Master 
called. 

Enid counted herself fully willing, and her heart 
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sprang in eager responsa She had felt almost as if 
that Voice spoke to her in audible tones — ^''Daughter, 
go work to-day in My vineyard." 

And there was nothing to hold her back, — unless 
possibly her father's will But would he really 
object to one mouth less in the house requiring 
food? Enid counted on his ruling passion, and 
thought not. Aunt Blanche might resume the 
housekeeping, and Enid might be frea Why not^ 
if this were her Master^s choice for her ? 

If I But suddenly there came a dash of cold 
water on her warm hopes. Aunt Blanche going to 
be married I If Miss Carew went away, how could 
Enid be spared ? If her real call of duty lay, for 
years to come, in Old Farm, — what then ? 

Was Enid willing? Willing either to go or to 
stay ? Willing to go, — ^yes. No hard assent this, 
for she did not greatly love her homa But willing 
to stay ! That was a different matter. 

Lying on the short grass, close beside the furze- 
bushes, with tired limbs and closed eyes, Enid 
fought her battle, — ^not without some victory. 

** I must be willing,'' she said at length, sitting up 
and pushing off stray hairs from her forehead, which 
ached again with the strain of thought. ** I miLst, if 
this is Qod's choice for me. If He does not call me 
to other work, I cannot go. I must be content to 
stay. But how can I know? Has He not called 
me ! Have I not heard His Voice in my heart ? 
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Oh, if I ooald but see my way dearly ! I think I 
would willingly take it, whichever the way might 
be.- 

Then she rose half mechanically, and went to the 
cliff-edge, purposing to descend into the cove by the 
steep path and occasional roughly-cut steps. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DOWN IN THE OOVK. 

Somewhat more than half-way down, Enid came to 
a sudden pause. A large piece of ground seemed to 
have fallen or crumbled away, carrying several steps 
with it. From appearances Enid judged the slip to 
have happened recently. 

" No going farther here," she meditated. " I shall 
have to turn back." 

Yet she lingered. She had all the dislike peculiar 
to resolute wills of failing in the aim she had set 
before herself, and having advanced so dose to 
Wanstey Cove, it was vexatious to be foiled at the 
last 

'' I might manage to get down on this side of the 
path. But it would be rather risky work. Hardly 
worth while." 

Hark I — ^what was that ? Not the sob of the waves 
among the low-water rocks. Enid listened intently. 

A human moan, coming up distinctly, once and 
again. 

** Is any one bebw ? " oiied Enid. 
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No answer, bnt soon again tiie moan, — faint and 
dying away, only to be renewed. 

Enid looked up and looked down. No human 
being was in sight The nearer part of the oove 
was hidden from her eyes by jutting rock and 
growth of bushes. What if some poor creature lay 
dying there ? 

" Somebody hurt by the giving way of the path," 
flashed through her mind. No thought of fear 
entered. Enid had been accustomed from childhood 
to stand alone, and hers was not a timid nature. 
She hesitated only as to the best mode of giving the 
help which might be needed. If she went down at 
once, could she do anything, unaided ? Yet if she 
went up the cliff in search of aid, might not the 
sufferer die before her return f 

One moment's consideration,— one upward appeal- 
ing glance, — and Enid's mind was made up. Descent 
must come first 

It was no easy descent She dared not follow 
the crumbled-away path. Enid was a good climber, 
but her powers were taxed to their uttermost She 
took each step with caution, giving full attention to 
the present emergency, and banishing from her mind 
all recollection of what might lie below. 

A cone-like mass of rocks and earth was at the 
bottom, formed chiefly of the fallen path. Enid 
reached it in safety, then gave a slide and a light 
spring, and found herself on the shingles. 
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It was a siDgular place, — a small triangular cove, 
bounded by steep and wall-like cliffs, which on 
either side jutted far down the beach, terminating 
in lines of lower rocks. At high water there was 
no outlet from the coye, save by the path. Large 
Tound shingles covered the ground, and many rock- 
masses lay here and there, having fallen from the 
clifb. It was a pleasant place to sit and read in 
on a summer day, with the blue sea murmuring 
near and white sails dotting the horizon. 

But Enid had no thought of beauty or of plea- 
sure. She cast one eager look round. 

No need to search far. A man lay upon the 
shingle, — ^lay, as he had evidently fallen with the 
giving way of the path. One leg was doubled under 
him. One arm had a shower of sand and stones 
covering it, and the other arm was thrown across 
his face. He lay utterly still, utterly silent, except 
for that low unconscious moan. 

Enid came to his side, and removed the stones 
from his left arm. Then she raised gently the 
arm which covered his face. 

A death-like face, — no tinge of colour in cheeks 
or lips, — ^the eyes nearly closed, with a slight 
glimmer of blue showing through the long black 
lashes, — ^no sense, no life, in any feature. But 
Enid knew it again. 

''Mr. Vivian 1 Fronds!" she said. A dizziness 
crept over her. Was he dying ? 
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One moment's weakness^ and then she cast it 
off, springing to her feet. No time might be lost 
She had to act, not to feel Catching up Francis 
Vivian's cap, which was near, she flew rather than 
ran over the hard shingles, down to the far-off 
water^s edge, and even into the small breakers, in 
her eagerness to fill it. Then up the shingle again 
— ^not so quickly, yet with speed. 

Water dashed in his face, and a soaked handker- 
chief laid on his brow, chafed hands, and renewed 
splashes of water, — these took slow effect There 
was a stir at last & ^^u^t sigh, and Francis opened 
his eyes,— only to close them again, with a groan 
of intense suffering. Enid persevered with her 
efforts, and presently the blue eyes unclosed afresh. 
He did not seem perplexed at his own position 
or surprised to see her, but only murmured, "My 
legl" 

"Is it hurting you very much?" Enid asked, 
bending over him, and speaking with anxious 
tenderness in her pity. 

" Such— fearful pain !" 

"Do you think I could put it in an easier posi- 
tion?" 

" Oh no,— no ! Don't touch ! " 

Enid disobeyed so far as to pass her hand very 
gently along the leg. Soft as her touch was, it 
must have been agony to him. He moaned again 
in a tone of indescribable distress, and the glased 
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eyes spoke of returning unconsdoTuuiesfl. Enid 
roshed for more water, and sat down on the shingle, 
supporting his head, as his mother might have done. 

Coming presently to himself he said feintly, *' It 
is broken.*' 

" I am afraid so. Are you hurt anywhere else ?" 

"My arm — ^I can't move it But the leg — 
worst " 

" Have you been here long ?" 

"I don't know — ^how long. So deadly faint — 
all the while ** 

Drops of cold sweat ran down the white brow, 
and low moans of pain and exhaustion seemed 
wrung from him continuously. 

Enid looked up and around. What was she to do ? 
Miles away, it might be, from any human being. 
How should she obtain aid ? Could she leave Francis 
Vivian alone in his suffering ? Yet if not, whence 
could help arrive ? A feeling of despair almost over- 
whelmed her, — and then comfort came. 

'' Call upon Me in the day of trouble." 

"A very present help in trouble." 

<" I will help thee, saith the Lord" 

These passed through her mind in quick suc- 
cession. She hid her face in her hands for three 
seconds, praying intensely, — so intensely that words 
broke audibly from her lips — 

" Oh help me I Oh show me what to do ! Oh 
save him." 
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Francis was looking at her. ''I have tried to 
pray," he whispered. ** I think you came — ^perhaps 
— ^in answer ** 

Enid bathed his head again, dipping her hand- 
kerchief into the cap, now nearly empty. 

" Water I " he said imploringly. " I am dying 
of thirst '' 

'*It is salt water, Francis/' she said in a sad- 
dened tone, using his Christian name almost with- 
out knowing that she did sa The state in which 
she had found him broke down all barriers of dis- 
tance and reserve. 

He gave her another glance, and said, "Enid 
Carew— isn't it?" 

" Yes, — ^your cousin." She bent over him. " Can 
you bear to listen — ^to think ? " 

He moved his lips slightly. 

" We are a long way from any one. I want to 
know what to do. You cannot lie here all night 
I must leave you to call somebody." 

"Leave me!" and she felt a shudder of his whole 
frame. 

"Not for a moment longer than I can help. I 
will run all the way." 

" And come back ? " 

"YeS| indeed, — as quickly as possible." Enid's 
voice was suddenly choked with tears, as the blue 
boyish eyes, so full of suffering, gazed wistfully 
into hers. 
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" I shall die if you are gone long,'' he whispered. 

"No, no, I will not be, — ^I will come back directly 
I meet some one who can go on for help." 

Francis seemed trying to collect his thoughts. " A 
coast-guard station/' he muttered. "And I saw a 
cottage— a hut — not far. Turn to — the right——" 

Another bout of death-like faintness intervened^ 
and, precious as every moment was, Enid could 
not resolve to leave him till it seemed passing 
away. "I am to turn to the rigJU, you say?" 
she asked anxiously, and he murmured a kind of 
assent, but as if he hardly heard. 

" And I cannot place you differently, Francis, — ^in 
an easier position ? " 

" No, no, — no touch ! Oh this pain ! " 

Enid rose to her feet, and then stood still, — 
blanched and still as a waxen image, — ^the very 
blood in her veins seeming to be turned to ice by a 
new horror. 

For the tide was coming in. The line of small 
breakers had drawn quietly nearer even since her 
arrival. 

A considerable space yet remained between those 
breakers and the spot where Francis Vivian lay. But 
the shingle-slope was not steep. Enid looked around 
for signs of the last high water, and she found them, 
all too easily, in the line of sea-weed washed close 
up beneath the diffs. The cove in time would 
be filled with water. And long before then the 
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crael sparkling waves would have swept over 
Francis. Enid's breath grew short and faint They 
woold not reach him for an hour or so,?— perhaps 
longer. But then ! 

The thought of this peril had not yet occurred 
to Francis, and Enid would not suggest it to him. 
"I will be back in time," she said resolutely to 
herselt 

Without another word she left him, hurrying 
swiftly up the beach, cool with the coolness of 
desperation. The ascent of the broken-down path- 
way proved to be no light task. Descent had been 
more dangerous, but this was more difficult. Again 
and again she found herself sliding back while 
struggling upwards, but at length, though not with- 
out loss of precious time, the worst was passed, and 
the steep steps above proved no impediment 

Gkdning the summit of the cliff, she gave one 
glance round and rushed away to the right. Too 
well she knew the fearful importance of each 
minute. 

On and on she pressed at a pace which few 
women could rival, breathless yet persistent If now 
and then she slackened speed, it was only to make a 
fresh and more eneigetio start But vainly her eyes 
sought in every direction for some sign of human 
habitation. They found none. Still the bold bare 
Downs, with clumps of furze-bushes, and hills and 
hollows like billows over the surface, stretched away 
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before and behind and to her left, while the steep 
clifib descended on her right to the beach, and no 
living creatures were within sights save seargulls 
going through their airy evolutions. 

Gould she have overlooked what she sought ? Had 
Francis spoken under a delusion ? Where was the 
coast-guard station ? — ^where the hut ? Enid did not 
know. The blank emptiness of the scene pressed 
upon her with a sense of utter desolation. Was 
there no help, — no hope? No time now to turn 
back and try another direction. She could only 
hurry wildly onward, reckless of aching limbs and 
dizzy brain. 

Strength was idling, but she would not acknow- 
ledge it to hersell Time was flitting, and no sign 
of helpers appeared. On and on she pressed — and 
yet farther on. No leisure to pause and think. 
Every faculty was concentrated on the one aim, to 
get over the ground as rapidly as possible. Every 
energy was gathered into this one desperate effort 

Tet stUl no result^ no blessed reward. Her strained 
eyes searched in vain the green Downs and the 
distant slopes of hillsides leading downwards. How 
much farther might she have to go ? 

Enid drew out her watch at length, gave one 
glance at it, and came suddenly to a pausa Forty 
minutes since she had quitted the beach ! 

Forty minutes, — and those cruel waves had all this 
while been drawing nearer to Francis. Forty minutes I 
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If she turned back, now, could she reach him before 
they would ? 

Standing still, she became conscious of her own 
violent exertions. Ocean waves seemed to be sing- 
ing and surging in her brain, and her knees shook 
with weakness, and every pulse in her frame 
throbbed with swift hard strokes. 

** But I must get back to him. I mustn't give in," 
she panted voicelessly. "At the worst I can pull 
him higher up the beacL" 

Unhesitatingly now she turned, and hurried back 
over the ground already traversed. Whether by 
returning she could save Francis she did not stop 
to consider. One dread alone oppressed her, — ^the 
fear that he might perish before she reached him. 
Once there, surely she could devise something! 

Despite her failing limbs she kept up for a while 
to her full speed. But even Enid's resolution had 
to bend in time. The distance to the cove seemed 
endless. Gradually her run slackened into a walk. 
She began to feel that her legs were made of lead, — 
that she was dragging them rather than they carry- 
ing her. A bar of iron seemed laid upon her chesty 
impeding respiration. Even slow advance became 
a struggle, and at length every step was an agony 
of exertion. 

Once a sudden blackness with showers of dark 
specks shrouded the landscape, and loud buzzing 
filled her ears. Enid had never been faint in her 
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life, and she did not know what it meant. She 
staggered on some paces, and then found herself 
lying flat upon the grass. But recollection returned 
quickly, and she sprang to her feet^ only to hasten 
on again. The cove at last was near. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

WAITING FOB THB BESCUB. 

Half blind with exhaustion, Enid staggered to the 
edge of the cliff She passed her hand over her eyes 
to clear away the mists, and looked resolutely down. 

A deep throb of relief shook her whole frame. 
The tide had advanced less rapidly than she had 
reckoned beforehand. She could just see, from 
where she stood, the line of breakers along the 
beach. The rising water had not reached Vivian. 

Partly in thankfulness, partly because she could 
no longer stand, Enid dropped upon her knees. She 
did not know how very near she was to the cliff- 
edge; how the grass sloped steeply down from 
within a foot of her position, ending soon in a per- 
pendicular wall of rock. The black shadows and 
loud buzzing had returned. Enid was unconsciously 
bending forward, lower and lower, forgetting for the 
moment her whereabouts. 

A hand grasped her arm firmly, drawing her back, 
while a man's voice asked, '* What are you about } 
Do you want to put an end to yourself 7 " 
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Enid was startled into full oonsoionsness. Her 
overstrained nerves could scarcely endure the shock, 
and a faint cry broke from her. But the next 
instant she knew that help had come, just when 
she most despaired of it; and she stood upright^ 
resolutely calm. 

" Eh I Whafs the matter with you ?" asked the 
other. He was an old man, white-haired and ruddy- 
featured, with a generally weather-beaten aspect 
His blue coat and yellow buttons were highly 
respectable, albeit a little peculiar, not belonging to 
any especial uniform, but being apparently a freak 
of the wearer. 

''What's the matter?" he repeated, while Enid 
was collecting her thoughts ? ** What are you after 
out here alone ? Why, if I hadn't ha' been to hand, 
you'd have been over, as sure as " 

''There isn't a moment to be wasted," Enid 
broke in, speaking distinctly though rapidly. " He 
will be drowned. The tide is coming in. He 
is lying down there — in the cove — his leg 
broken ** 

" Take it easy I Don't hurry," the old man said 
with a compassionate air, as she paused for breath. 
''Eh, — what? Somebody down there broke his 
leg?" 

" The path gave way, and he fell with it Oh don't 
waste time, — dqn't waste a moment!" cried Enid, 
with agonised entreaty. " The waves have nearly 
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reached him. And you and I could move him 
higher np the beach. He will not let me try 
alona** 

''Path given way I Yes, I always did say that 
'ud come about some time or other/' mused the old 
man. ** Dear me, that's bad 1 Broke his leg» and 
the tide arcoming in ? But as for my going down 
there, — ^that's past me, Miss I " A significant move- 
ment drew Enid's attention to something that she 
had not seen before, — ^a wooden leg protruding from 
his trouser. 

Enid wrung her hands. *' I could help you,** she 
said. 

" And both of us roll down, and have three help- 
less folk to be drowned together I No, no, Missy. 
Howsomever, it won't take me long to get to my 
little cottage, and if I can find that boy Jock, hell 
be off in a trice to the coast-guard. Yes, yes, — ^that's 
it, — a boat below to take the poor fellow off You'll 
have to wait here now. Ill get along as fast as you 
could." 

"I am going down to Mr. Vivian," Enid said 
resolutely. ''I must move him up the beach. It 
is his only chance." 

He gave Enid a look, half of wonder, half of 
admiration. 

** You've a deal of pluck in you," he said, thrust- 
ing one hand into a capacious pocket, and drawing 
thence a coil of slender yet strong ropa '' See here, 
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— ^thatll be a help. Put some'at soft under his 
arm-pits, and knot the rope on, and pulL That'll be 
a deal easier than artrying to lift him." He drew 
off his neckcloth and gave it with the rope. 
"That'll do for one arm, and you've a neckerchief 
for the other. Take it slow and easy, and plant 
your feet firm. And look you, — it ain't spring-tides 
now, and the cove don't fill so fast There's a good 
bit of time yet before it'll be high." 

"And oh, do, do make haste!" implored Enid. 
" It is life or death to us both." 

"Ay, ay 1 I understand. Trust Jack Wiggins I" 

Then he was gone, hurrying along the brow of 
the cliff in the direction exactly opposite to that 
which Enid had taken, turning to the left instead 
of the right 

How this second descent was managed Enid 
never knew. Strange to say, she neither slipped 
nor stumbled. On the cliff above her brain had 
reeled and shadows had danced before her eyes. 
From the moment she set foot on the rugged path 
these sensations vanished. 

Francis lay upon the shingles in the same posi- 
tion, but his eyes were now wide open, with a look 
in them of strain and watching. The tide had so 
far crept in that each breaking wave sent its foam 
within a few yards of him. And he had been 
listening to the sound, noting the cruel suck of 
the hungry water as it swept over the stones. He 
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had been watching the line of white, ever advancing 
towards him. Lying there he could see the broad 
blue surface of the sea^ seeming to rise in steep 
ascent to a near horizon. 

^Enid!'' and his eyes, full of relief and dread, 
greeted her. ''I thought I should be drowned 
before you could get back." A shudder shook him 
as she knelt by his side. ** I think I am as brave 
as most men. But — to lie here — ^to die thus — 
helplessly, — and life so sweet!" 

" I promised to come," Enid said. 

^'I thought you had not remembered the tide. 
It only came to my mind after you were gone." 

''Yes, I remembered. I meant to be back — 
anyhow — ^in time." 

He watched her face with a kind of fascination. 
'' Then help is coming ? " he said eagerly. 

"Yes, — ^it is coming. An old man has gone to 
send a boat" 

••How soon?" 

" I don't know. I shall have to move you." 

••You can't! I could not stand it," he panted. 
•• It is impossible." 

•'Better that than drowning!" — and her voice 
faltered. ••But help is coming," she repeated. 
•• How is your leg now ? " 

•• I can't stir, — ^it is agony, — ^but the fidntuess has 
been less." 

A wave breaking nearer sent a small shower of 
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spray over them both. Francis thrilled, and Enid 
stood up. She took a grave look round, and said, 
" We must not wait any longer/' 

**Tou can't, — ^Enid, don't touch me. If you 
knew what it will be I I think it will kill me." 

'' The boat is not in sight yet" 

" But you can't,— you have not strength. And I 
cannot stand a touch or a jar. I must just lie still 
and take my chance." 

''There will be no 'chance/" Enid said very 
seriously, very gently. ** To lie there another half- 
hour must be death." 

She fastened her neckerchief round his left 
shoulder, passing it under the arm-pit, and tjring 
it firmly. The same operation with the neckcloth 
under Francis' right arm was more difficult. He 
shrank from her, and said, "I can't bear any 
pulling." 

The slightest attempt to place the injured leg in 
a better position he utterly forbade. As it lay, 
Enid feared that any movement must increase 
its injuries, but she reasoned in vain. ** I can't 
stand a touch," he panted. 

A few minutes still she waited, hoping that even 
yet the boat might come soon enough. But her 
anxious eyes watched in vain, and soon a breaking 
wave sent a rush of water round his head and 
over his face. Francis gasjied for breath, and said 
at length imploringly, " Now I " 
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All Enid's strength was needed for the task, and 
she hardly dared to look at him, yet she could not 
help looking. Her chief aim was to pull steadily, 
avoiding needless jars ; but the nature of the beach 
added tenfold to her difficulty. Without the old 
man's rope she could scarcely have succeeded at 
all ; albeit Francis was happily slight in make, and 
Enid possessed unusual strength of muscle. 

Francis clenched his teeth and endured man- 
fully; but moans were wrung from him, and per- 
spiration streamed down his CEtce. Then all sound 
ceased, and Enid's next glance revealed to her that 
he was in a dead faint She ventured carefully 
to put the injured leg in a better position, and 
the pain of this recalled him for a moment, only 
to faint away again. Enid persevered in her efforts, 
till she had him dose up under the cliff, partly 
supported by the cone of earth fallen from the 
path. 

Benewed sprinkling and bathing with cold water 
gradually recalled him to sense,-«but it was to the 
sense of such agony that Enid could have longed 
to see him again unconscious. For half an hour 
he was past speech; and his first utterance was 
a reproachful, "Why didn't you leave me to 
drown ? Better than this." 

And then he saw that Enid was weeping. 

Once more the waves were quietly creeping up, 

s 
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nearer and nearer. And no sign of helpers yet 
appeared. 

Enid had done now all that lay in her power. 
Francis was on the highest ground in the cove, 
close to the cUff, raised yet more by being partly 
on the mound of sandy earth. While he was 
still unconscious she had thoughtfully loosened 
the end of the rope attached to his right arm, 
and climbing a few feet up the ascent, had tied it 
firmly to a small shrub which grew there above 
high-water mark. This might give him one more 
chance of life, if helpers did not come till the waves 
were washing the base of the cliffs. 

And now the two had been long silent; Enid 
seated on the sandy heap, close to the sufferer, 
supporting his head. From the moment he had 
caught sight of her tears he had resolutely sup- 
pressed all outward expression of the agony he was 
enduring. Gradually the violence of it lessened, 
and he was able to say — 

" I'm afraid I have been terribly impatient" 

" Oh no. If only I could have managed better.** 

"Nothing could have been done better. You've 
managed splendidly. Now don't, Enid, — don't!" 
as a sob escaped her. 

" It was dreadful to have to put you to such 
pain," she said, with a catch in her breath. 

" Tve never learnt to bear pain properly. That's 
what it is. No signs of the boat, Enid ?" 
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** It can't be much longer/' she said. 

''No. But the sea will not be much longer 
either/' Francis said quietly. "Mind, Enid, — if 
they don't come in time, you are not to reproach 
yourseU. You have done your very utmost to save 
me. 

A singular expression came into Enid's face. It 
was strange how well Francis now seemed to know 
that face. This time of troubled companionship 
had drawn the two very close together ; and even 
in his suffering he had watched her much, uncon- 
sciously learning by heart the fine outline of the 
features, the calm lips, the well-marked brows, the 
fair complete womanliness written in every line. 
Her touch had been all gentleness, her look all 
pity and sympathy. But the expression which 
came now was of strong resolution. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked gravely. 

^If you do not escape, I shall not/' she said. 

•* No, Enid, — ^no, — that won't do," he said, much 
moved. "I have no power to get off, but you 
have. It is not right to throw one's life away. 
When the sea overtakes me, you must climb the 
path." 

'' Put myself in safety, and look on to see you-— 
Francis ! " she burst out in a voice of horror. 
^ He lifted her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

•* Yes. It will be your duty/' The word seemed 
to come naturally in speaking to Enid, though he 
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had not been wont to think bo much of duty as of 
pleasure in regard to himself. 

"Duty I Oh no I Ohnol I could not !*• 

" Tou must! See, Enid," — and his fevered pain- 
worn eyes looked earnestly at her,—" if you stayed 
down here, what could you do? You could not 
save me from the sea. You cannot draw me up 
the cliff. Do you think it w:ould make drowning 
an easier death to me, if I knew you to be drowning 
too, — and I, a helpless log, not able to do a man's 
work in saving you ? And your life is not your 
own to throw away. You know it is not! You, — 
who serve God, — Enid, you know it" 

" Yes," she said, in a broken-hearted voice, with 
streaming tears. 

"Then you will do as I say. Till the water 
comes you may stay by me. Then — afterwards — 
you must go and see my mother— go to Boville 
Court, and tell he r " 

The poor young fellow's voice failed suddenly. 
"It is hard to die," he said in choked tones, — 
" hard to leave all. life has so much — ^and death 
— so dark " 

" Death dark ? Oh no ! " Enid said, her tears sud- 
denly ceasing, and her face illumined. "Death 
would be easier than life to me. life is so full of 
doubt and perplexity. But death is stepping into 
the very Presence of Christ, — His glorious Presenca 
That is not darkness." 
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He looked wistfallj at her. ** Are you ao sure 
of heaven, Enid? I wish I were. I wish I had 
thought more of such things." 

** My Sayioor died for me," Enid said softly and 
slowly. ^And my Father loves me. And the 
promise of Eternal life is sore. How can I doubt 
His word, — the pledged word of Christ? He is 
the Son of Qod. He cannot fail me^ — and He will 
not. I have given myself into His keeping." 

" And if yon had not ? / have not." 

^But, Francis, — ^He is here." The words fell 
with a full and sweet assurance from her lips. 
•* He died for you too He will listen, — now." 

Francis closed his eyes, and lay in silent suffer- 
ing, — ^might it have been silent prayer? Enid 
could not telL 

Grey dusk descended on the scene, veiling the 
horison, and silver moonbeams began soon to flicker 
over the restless surface of the sea. Nearer and 
yet nearer came the line of white breakers, splashing 
and murmuring in playful wise, yet deadly in tiieir 
gentle power. 

Enid felt the rope, to see that it was firm. She 
began to consider whether, by its help, she might 
not, in extremity, be able to draw Francis yet a 
little higher up the mound. She had tried before 
and failed. Another trial might be more successful. 
At the worst, her resolve was firm to stay with 
him, keeping his head above water till the last 
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possible moment. True, her life was not her own, 
to be fruitlessly thrown away ; but so long as the 
faintest hope remained of saving his life, she would 
remain beside him, — ay, till the waves should rise 
to her very lips. Whether by that time escape for 
herself would be possible was a question which did 
not trouble Enid. 

And as these thoughts passed through her mind 
a soft splash of distant oars became audible, and a 
shout was borne over the waters. 

Enid raised her voice in a ringing cry of 
response, and a second shout showed that she had 
been heard. 

" Francis I we are saved I " she said ; but Francis 
made no answer. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A BEPX7LSB. 
"WfflERB'sEllid?'' 

The question was uttered growlingly. Mr. Carew 
had returned from Wraxingdean earlier than Blanche 
Carew had counted possible, and his entrance was 
immediately followed by this question. He wore 
one of his shabbiest coats and a beaver hat which 
had long lost all native characteristics, and he looked 
not only very dusty, but veiy discontented also. 

"Enid had a headache, and I thought a long 
walk would do her good. I don't suppose she will 
be back yet.'* 

" It is tea-time.** 

" Yes — the Lucases and I have had tea. I have 
kept a cup hot for you. Enid did not mean to be 
home in time for tea. I told her not to hurry — 
thinking you would be away late, and would not 
want her." 

Mr. Carew muttered a grumbling protest 

''Oirls cannot go on always without fresh air," 
Miss Carew ventured to say. 
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" She will have to go on without it by-and-by/* 
said Mr. Carew. " When you leave U8.** 

" I don't think you will find it economy then to 
make her ill," said Miss Carew. 

''Have you told Enid yet?** asked Mr. Carew 
shortly. 

''No. I don't want her to be worried sooner 
than need be." 

Bichard Carew did not think it requisite to men- 
tion Ids own action in this matter. He shuffled 
away in his awkward fashion. Miss Carew, turn- 
ing towards the sitting-room, was stopped by a 
ring at the front door. " Enid ! " she said, with a 
sense of relief. '* I may as well let her in." 

But Enid was not outside. A clerical gentleman, 
thin, broad-browed, and courteous in demeanour; 
a lady, slight and sweet-faced; these two stood 
waiting. 

" Is Miss Carew at home ? " the lady inquired. 

Blanche Carew suddenly fro£e into an iceberg. 
"That is my name/' she said. "I thought my 
niece had come back when I heard the belL" 

"Your niece, Enid I" and there was a smile. 
" We have seen Enid once already." 

" How do you do ? " the gentleman broke in, not 
without a touch of nervousness. "Tou do not 
remember me, I suppose — Chesham Vivian ?" 

"I heard you preach last Sunday," said Miss 
Carew stiffly. 
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'' And we met as children/' said Mr. Vivian. 

Miss Carew maintained silence. She stood with 
her hand on the door, offering admittance by neither 
word nor gesture. 

" Is Enid at home ? " asked Mr. Vivian. 

" No ; she's out^" said Miss Caiew. 

" Not likely to return soon ? " 

-No." 

Mr. Vivian was evidently conscious of repulse, 
and winced under it. He looked appealingly at his 
wife, and drew back a step. Mrs. Vivian, on the 
contrary, came a step forward. 

''Then we must see Enid another time," she 
said. "But that is no reason why we should not 
make Miss Carew's acquaintance to-day. Perhaps 
Mr. Carew is at home." 

Miss Carew answered " Yes," after a pause. 

" May we come in ? " asked Mrs. Vivian. 

Blanche Carew stood in a rigid attitude, clutching 
the door-handle. 

" We don't have visitors," she said bluntly. 

" None ! " said Mrs. Vivian. 

" None I" echoed her husband. 

" None at all," said Miss Carew. •* So I'm sorry 
I can't ask you " 

"But we are cousins," said Mrs. Vivian. 

''I'm sorry," repeated Miss Carew. "But that 
makes no difference. My brother doesn't care to 
know people." 
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^ Singular 1" murmured Mr. Vivian, as if he were 
studying a phenomenon. 

"He has a right to choose for himself, I sup- 
pose," said Miss Carew. 

" Well, yes, — ^within limits," assented Mr. Vivian. 
''But a clergyman has also a right to visit the 
members of ** 

** My brother never goes to Church," interrupted 
Miss Carew. 

"I am sorry to hear it. Did your last clergy- 
man never come to visit you ? " 

" Just once or twice a year, to see Mr. Lucas. That 
was aU, — ^when Miss Lucas arranged it He didn't 
see my brother," Blanche replied, in short sentences. 

** But if Mr. Carew does not attend Church, that 
is not the case with you and your niece," said Mr. 
Vivian. 

"No. I can't let you in, though," repeated 
Blanche uneasily. And at tiiis moment Bichard 
OareVs study-door opened. 

" Blanche I " 

*• Yes, Richard." Mis»^ Carew visibly quaked. 

"Who's that?" 

" Only — visitors." 

"Then you may tell them to begone /" And the 
study-door slammed. 

Mr. Vivian flushed up, while his wife seemed to 
have difficulty in controlling her sense of amuse- 
ment An arch smile rippled on her face. 
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''Welly we cannot act the part of housebreakersi 
and force our way in/' she said. ''I am sorry, 
for we haye quite looked forward to seeing some- 
thing of you alL Enid must come to the Bectory 
instead/' 

" I don't know whether she will be allowed/' said 
Miss Carew. 

The visitors departed, and Miss Carew went back 
to the sitting-room, feeling flurried. She was a 
kind-hearted woman, and did not at all enjoy the 
t6U she had to play. But Blanche Carew never 
resisted her brother's will. 

*' Whom have you been talking with ? " demanded 
Mildred. 

" The new Bector and his wifa" 

* What made them come ? " 

Miss Carew explained the relationship. 

** What name ? Vivian, did you say ? " 

** Chesham Vivian." 

Mildred changett colour slightly, — a rare event. 
" That is not a common name/' 

" It is a family name. There have been a good 
many Cheshams in the Vivian family." 

" I knew one of the name-once, — ^in my childhood. 
But I don't want it recalled. If he comes again, 
don't bring him in here." 

''No," Miss Carew replied, and the matter was 
allowed to drop. 

The Bector and his wife, after quitting Old Farm, 
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had their attention fully taken up by other people. 
Not till long after dark, when that day's Parish 
matters were disposed of and the children had all 
gone to bed» did they find leisure to say, one to the 
other, "What an extraordinary old man Bichard 
Carew must be I " 

••He always was extraordinary/' Mr. Vivian 
added. 

•• But worse now than ever. No wonder his poor 
wifedied,** 

"My dear! — ^what an insinuation! Poor thing! 
— that marriage was a sad mistake, however, I 
should like to get hold of Bichard Carew. Not 
much hope at present^ I am afraid. But perhaps, 
by-and-by— " 

••I am told that they have boarders, — a father 
and daughter, who know nobody here, — ^and I 
noticed that Miss Carew mentioned a Mr. Lucas. 
Perhaps the exclusiveness is on their account" 

*• Well,— we must have patience," Mr. Vivian said, 
with a tired-out air. •• I shall not be able to make 
any more attempts on Old Farm at present I see 
more work ahead than it will be possible to over- 
take." 

Mrs. Vivian laid her hand softiy on his arm. " It 
is a comfort, — ^isn't it^ dear ? — ^that we are not really 
called upon to do more than we can. And, after all, 
we never have to do anything, except just the next 
thingr 
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*Ah, yes, — 'Doe the nexte thynge.* Your pet 

motto, Emily." 
''And we never need worry ourselveB with what 

lies beyond ' the nexte thynge/" said his wife. 
" K one could control the worrying.** 
* If one could ! From you, Cheeham I ** 
"If one would !*' he corrected himself, smilingly. 

" The ' next thing ' now is, I hope, going to bed. I 

don*t feel like doing anything else.** 
A thundering rap and loud peal sounded at the 

front door, followed by the sound of a man's voice 

speaking to the servant. Mrs. Vivian went into the 

hall just as Enid Carew, pale as ashes, staggered 

rather than walked into the house. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

SLEEP. 

" Enid ! " Mrs. Vivian exclaimed. 

Enid did not seem to notice Mrs. Vivian's offered 
hand. She said to the man at her side, "Wait, 
please!" then tamed, as if by instinct^ to the 
drawing-room, guiding herself by a hand on the 
wall, like one who could not see. 

''Sit down/' Mr. Vivian said, and she obeyed, 
leaning back with an utterly spent look. Her 
appearance startled Mrs. Vivian. It was as of one 
under a strong narcotic, quite overpowered by sleep. 
The grey eyes had almost vanished beneath the 
heavily drooping lids, and her hands hung by her 
sides. She spoke very slowly. 

''I can only wait a minute. They will be 
frightened — at home. I have been to Wanstey 
Cove with Francis Vivian. I mean — I found him 
there. He fell down — ^with the giving way of the 
path. His leg is broken — terribly hurt He could 
not move. I had to go for help. A boat took us off 
—just in time. The cove was almost full of water." 
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Words and sounds of interest and sympathy 
intemipted her^ bnt she went on monotonously to 
the end, like one saying a lesson in a dream. 

"And you have saved his life, dear EnidT' Mrs. 
Vivian said, laying her hand on the girl's passive 
arm. " What will his mother say V 

The dim and nearly-closed eyes showed no 
responsa Enid lifted one hand to her forehead, as 
if trying to recall something. 

" Where is Francis now, Enid ?" 

" At — ^the " and her voice failed. 

" You have not brought him here ? " 

«* No— he is ** 

''She is perfectly worn out," Mrs. Vivian said 
compassionately. ''What are we to do, Chesham? 
Perhaps the man could tell you more." 

Mr. Vivian went into the passage, and Enid 
muttered, "They took him in — at — a farm " 

"Near the cove?" 

" Yes — near — ^he wa s " 

" Gome and rest on the sofa," said Mrs. Vivian. 

" I ought to go home," Enid murmured, but she 
was past resistance. Yielding to her companion's 
touchy she stood up, tottered rather than walked half 
a dozen steps, and lay back among the cushions of 
a broad easy couch. One breath of relief broke from 
her, and a faint smile of content swept over the f aca 
The next instant she was in a dead sleep. 

Mrs. Vivian stooped to kiss Enid's brow, then 
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loosened the girl's dress, and spread over her a light 
shawL Bat there was no response on the part of 
the sleeper. She looked as if the falling of a thunder- 
bolt would scarcely have roused her. 

"My dear," said Mr. Vivian, coming in. He 
stopped, glancing from Enid to his wife. 

"She is worn. out," Mrs. Vivian said again pity- 
ingly. '' I must keep her till the morning. It would 
be cruel to let her go any farther. Doesn't she look 
sweet ? — such entire repose in the face. But what 
are we to do ? " 

''Nothing to-night. Francis is in good hands. 
We must get him here as soon as possible, though. 
I am afraid the injuries are serious." 

"His leg?" 

"Yes — a compound fracture of the worst descrip- 
tion; and his right arm bruised and strained very 
badly. The man was one in the boat which went to 
their rescue. They were in the cove, dose under 
the cliff, Francis senseless, and Enid supportfhg 
him. The waves had actually reached them. It 
was no easy matter to get them off I don't wonder 
she is done for. She must have exerted herself 
tremendously, — one way and another. How she 
managed to pull the poor feUow up the beach is a 
marvel!" 

"And what have they done to Francis, dear ?" 

" Well, he was taken straight to Farmer Wrighf s, 
and a messenger rode to Wraxingdean for a surgeon. 
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Happily one was found who conld go back without 
delay. Francis came to himself again after the 
lescue, but suffered terribly. Young Wright spoke 
with much feeling, — said he had never seen such 
suffering. Of course the long exposure and being 
moved about so much have made matters worse. 
Mrs. Wright is a good nurse, but Francis would not 
have Enid out of his sight She was there through 
the surgeon's visit too, and that was what finished 
her off. Toung Wright says she bore up splendidly 
till all was done that could be done, — ^thein she broke 
down. No, not crying, but violent trembling and 
exhaustion. The surgeon said he would stay at 
the farm all nighty and he advised that Enid should 
drive home. Francis had begged them to send 
word to us. I fancy he is under sedatives now, 
and suffering less, but there is fear of fever set- 
ting in." 

" Enid ought to have gone straight to bed at the 
f arm)^ said Mrs. Vivian. 

"No, — the surgeon thought not She was over- 
strained, and too much excited to rest I suppose 
he hoped the driving and fresh air would bring 
back power to sleep, — and he seems to have judged 
rightly. What of Mr. Ciurew? He and his sister 
must be rather nervous about her." 

"I am quite forgetting them. How selfish of me I 
And it is past eleven I Ghesham, dear, are you too 
tired to ' doe * that one * thynge ' more ? " she 'asked 
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wistfully. ''Just to let them know what has 
happened ! And I will get Enid to bed." 

Miss Carew began to grow fidgety somewhat early 
in the evening as time passed and no Enid appeared. 
For a while she had thought nothing of the delay, 
knowing Enid's love for long rambles, and supposing 
her to have forgotten how late it was growing. But 
dusk followed daylight, and darkness followed dusk, 
and Enid still was absent. 

"The child must have lost her way," Mr. Lucas 
said. "I don't think really that it is quite right, 
Miss Carew, for young girls to wander into such 
lonely places as Enid does with no protector." 

"If any woman is fit to take care of herself 
Enid is," said Mildred. 

Yet even Mildred began presently to wear a look 
of uneasiness. Perhaps she felt less confidence than 
she expressed. 

Mr. Lucas always retired early to bed. Mr. Carew 
always sat up late in his study, long after the house- 
hold generally was asleep. But on this evening 
Miss Carew and Mildred Lucas remained in the 
parlour, waiting for Enid, with no thought of rest, 
much past their usual time. 

" It is not that I suppose anything to have come 
to her. Enid is well able to take care of herself," 
Mildred said repeatedly. Tet it was plain that she 
could not resolve to go upstairs. 
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** I never knew snch a thing happen before,** re- 
marked Miss Carew. ** Enid is always so dependable. 
And I have not the least idea where she is gone." 

""Oh, there is no fear. Enid will come back 
presently^" Mildred said with impatience. 

A good many " presentlys " went by, however, and 
no Enid came. Miss Carew walked into the garden 
more than once to watch and listen, bnt in vain. 

The clock struck half-past ten, and Miss Carew's 
placidity was for once in danger of failing her. 
''This is most extraordinary," she said. " What can 
the girl be about?" 

" Are yon sure she has not run away, Miss Carew? 
If I were Enid — a girl of her age, in her position — 
I think I would." 

" Enid would not," said Miss Carew gravely. " She 
has too strong a sense of right." 

Blanche Carew went to the study and tapped for 
admittance. There were shuffling sounds within, as 
of papers thrust away and drawers hastily locked. 
Then Bichard Carew appeared, forbidding in his 
frown. He stood holding the door against his sister, 
as she had held the front door against the Vivians. 

*' What on earth are you up for at this hour ? " he 
demanded. ^ Wasting candles ! " 

*' Enid has not come home, Bichard. I can't think 
what has kept her." 

** Enid not home I" His face darkened yet more. 
''Where has she gone ? ' 
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"1 don't know in the least. She went for a 
country walk, — ^most likely over the Downs. I am 
quite anxious about her. Something must have 
happened" 

" Nothing can have happened. It is absurd. She 
ought to have come back hours ago." 

''She would have come back, unless there were 
some good reasoa That is what worries me. It 
is not like Enid." 

'* Enid has grown wilful lately." 

" This is not wilfulness. No girl would wish to 
be out alone on the Downs after dark. She must 
have slipped and hurt herself, so that she. can't get 
home. I don't see what else it can be. I wish you 
would go and look for her, Bichard ? " 

" Where ? " asked the other curtly. 

" Somewhere on the Downa I can't tell where. 
She went up the hill behind^ — at least I saw her 
start in that direction." 

Mr. Carew signified that he wished to be alone, 
and Blanche ventured to say no more. But when 
another half-hour had passed even Mr. Garew was 
stirred to some degree of alarm. He came out of 
his study two or three times to make inquiries. At 
length, locking the door, he put on his hat, donned 
a shabby greatcoat, took a lantern, and went forth 
into the darkness. 

The two ladies waited on together, each trying to 
hide from the other the extent of her own uneasi- 
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ness. Miss Carew was struck with Mildred's look 
jof trouble, and surprised at it. She had not sup- 
posed until this evening that Mildred Lucas cared 
for any human being except her father. 

** Miss Carew, there's some one at the front door," 
Mildred exclaimed, coming away from the window. 
•* Bring him in here." 

'* Bichard come back already ? " 

"No, not Mr. Carew. Somebody else,— quite a 
different figure. He has news of Enid." Mildred's 
large eyes were wide open with intense terror, no 
longer to be concealed. " Quick, — don't waste time. 
Bring him in here. Never mind who he is, — only 
bring him in." 

Miss Carew went straight to the front door and 
opened it. ''Excuse me," a voice said. "I have 
come to speak about your niece." 

"Miss Carew, bring him here," called Mildred 
imperiously. 

Miss Carew backed before the new-comer. " This 
way, please," she said. " We are very anxious about 
Enid. I hope she is not hurt." 

•* No, I hope not. No, not materially, I think." 
He followed Miss Carew into the large low room, 
where a single candle burnt on the centre table, 
casting vague shadowa Mildred Lucas, in her deep 
black dress, stood beside the table, her black eyes 
showing weirdly in the dim light, and her com- 
plexion absolutely eolourless. The gentleman had 
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removed his hat, and he bowed to Mildred as he 
entered. She responded by a nervous inclination 
of her head. "Mr. Vivian!" exclaimed Blanche 
Carew. 

He bowed again slightly, in acknowledgment. 
"Enid is at the Eectory," he said,— "quite safe. I 
have come to lighten your anxiety." 

"Safe! But what business has Enid at the 
Bectory?" demanded Miss Carew, alike relieved 
and annoyed. " Past eleven o'clock at night, — and 
Enid at the Bectoiy! And her father wandering 
over the Downs looking for her. He vnll be angry." 

"I hope not, — when he has heard alL" Then 
Mr. Vivian proceeded to detail the events of the 
afternoon. " Perhaps you would kindly let me sit 
down," he said, pausing after a sentence or two, and 
speaking apologetically. 

Blanche Carew had not ventured to propose such 
a move in her brother's house, and in Mildred's 
presence. But Mildred immediately went to a 
chair, signing to her companions to do the same. 
Then the two ladies heard Mr. Vivian's stoiy to 
the end. 
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AT THE BBOTORT. 

" I AM sure I don't know what her father will say 
when he hears it^" Miss Gaiew observed rather 
despairingly. "And if he comes back and finds 
you here, Mr. Vivian " 

"Leave me to deal with Mr. Carew," said 
Mildred. "That is of little consequence. You do 
not think Enid the worse for her adventure ? " and 
she turned to Mr. Vivian. 

"I think she is, as my wife says, worn out 
We can hardly say more until to-morrow. She has 
done wonders to-day, and can hardly fail to pay 
for it" 

" I always thought there was something in Enid," 
muttered Mildred "She is not like the common 
run of helpless young women." 

" I wish I had never sent her out to-day,* broke 
from Blanche Carew. 

" Nay, — surely I " protested Mr, Vivian. •'A young 
life must have been lost which I hope is now saved.** 

Blanche Caiew did not look exactly responsiva 
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She was burdened by a dread of her biother'a 
return. Mildred asked abruptly, ^^What sort of 
man is this young Vivian?" 

^^A good-tempered young feUow. Not remark- 
able in any way, — ^but gentlemanly and taking. 
He has the prospect of rather too much money for 
his own good. This will be a great distress to 
his mother. She is a very devoted mother, poor 
thing, though not a very wise ona I am afraid 
her health will not allow her to come to him." 

" What is to be done if she cannot ? " 

^' We must procure a good nurse from London." 

^^ It is an unfortunate business," Miss Garew 
said, sighing, and secretly wishing that Mr. Vivian 
would take his departure. ^' If only Enid had come 
straight home! Her father will be so annoyed at 
her sleeping out of the house." 

^'If you had seen her, you could not wish her 
to have come. Miss Carew." 

^'She must be here the first thing in the 
morning." 

" We shall see;" and Mr. Vivian smiled. 

'' She really must, if you please. Her father will 
insist" 

^^ Ask him to step over to the Eectory as early as 
he likes ; and if Enid is well enough she can walk 
back with him," suggested Mr. Vivian. 

The idea of Bichard Carew walking to the 
Kectoiy for the purpose of escorting his daughter 
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home was wild in Blanche Carew's eyes. She did 
not know what answer to make, and Mr. Vivian 
rose, taming towards Mildred. 

'^ I do not think I have seen you in Church yet," 
he said, looking at her with an interest which he 
could not conceal 

"No," replied Mildred shortly. 

" But we shall know one another after this." 

Mildred had suddenly relapsed into her ordinary 
cold and brusque manner. 

"I never go to Church," she answered; "and 1 
know nobody." 

"Is that wise I •• 

" I don't know. I do not profess to be wise." 

" But why should " and he hesitated. 

"Why should I know nobody? Is that what 
you want to ask ? Perhaps you can answer another 
question.. Why should I know anybody ? " 

"Gk)d has not placed us alone in the world," 
he said quietly. "We are not made for a life of 
isolation." 

"Well, — I am," she said. "I have no interest 
in other people, or they in me." 

He examined her gravely for an instant before 
saying, " I would not yield to that" 

" Why not ? Would not yield to what ? " 

" The temptation to feel as you describe. I know 
the temptation by experience. But one must not 
give in to it." 
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^^I don't see why not,** Bhe said defiantly. ^'I 
suppose I am free to please myself." 

" Hardly," he said in a low voice, while Blanche 
Carew went outside the door, and waited there 
impatiently. ^^ There was One who came from 
Heaven, *no^ to do His own will,'— *no^ to please 
Himself.'" 

Mildred straightened herself haughtily, and her 
black eyes deepened with a kind of flash from 
within. ''I am not religious," she said, "and I 
do not profess to be. That was all over with me 
long ago. I have not been within Church doors for 
seven years," 

She looked hard to see if he would wear a 
shocked or reproachful expression. But he only 
said, " That is a long time." Then he added per- 
suasively, " Come next Sunday." 

" After seven years' staying away I " 

" Yes. Come next Sunday." 

"And have an appropriate sermon preached at 
me, for my especial edification." 

" No ; that would not be courteous on my part." 

"Why, of course you would count it your 
business to improve the occasion, — aim a shaft at 
me, under cover of a general attack upon un- 
believers." 

"Excuse me," Mr. Vivian replied with gentle- 
ness. "I think you stand in need of comfort 
rather than of harsh rebuke." 
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Her &ce changed, and her eyes fell before hia 
^How do you know? How can you tell?*" she 
asked huskily. 

<<Oome to Church next Sunday," was his only 
answer, and again he spoke persuasively. 

"I canV ste said. "I can't, Mr. Vivian. I 
cannot endure your horrible peal of beUs. I have 
to get out of hearing before they begin. If you like 
to stop their ringing for once, then I will come.** 

And without waiting for an answer she fled up- 
staira Mr. Vivian followed her from the room, and 
Miss Carew escorted him to the door, thankful to 
have him out of the house before her brother's 
return. 

Enid had never slept so profoundly as she slept 
that night, after her exertions at the cove. With 
all her activity and vigour, she was not quite so 
strong a woman as she counted herself, and reaction 
from over-doing was apt, in her case, to be in full 
proportion to the doing. From the time that Mrs. 
Vivian left her, at about midnight^ until the seven 
o'clock morning sun was streaming in at her win- 
dow, she scarcely stirred. Yet the slumber was too 
heavy in kind to be altogether refreshing. 

At seven she woke, with the start common to 
early risers who for once have passed their usual 
hour, and sprang out of bed. Then, with sudden 
consciousness of heavy head and aching limbs, she 
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would gladly have thrown herself down for more 
sleep. But the events of the preceding day and the 
fact of her present whereabouts came vividly before 
her mind. She would be wanted early at home. 
This was a fact as undeniable as if she had heard 
her aunf s exhortation to Mr. Vivian. 

Enid quietly opened her window wider, and set 
about preparations: only to find soon that she 
had miscalculated her own powers. Every limb 
was aching sharply from yesterday's strain, and 
leaden weights dragged down her eyelids, till further 
rest seemed a thing imperative upon her. Enid 
struggled on a little longer, untwisted her abundant 
hair, and stood before the glass to brush it out. But 
energy failed there. She dropped down upon the 
bed, and closed her eyes, with a feeling of utter 
incapacity for any more of life's duties. A few 
minutes later Mrs. Vivian found her thus, heavily 
asleep again, with her long hair streaming over the 
white dressing-gown provided kindly for her use. 

" Poor girl ! " Mrs. Vivian said pityingly ; and she 
turned the Venetian blinds so as to shut out sun- 
lightft and stole away to hush the merry voices and 
feet of her tribe of little ones. Enid slept on tiU 
half the morning was over. When at length she 
opened her eyes, a little fair girl sat beside her, 
keeping watch. 

"Don't move, please. Mother will come," the 
child said, and darted away. Enid disobeyed so far 
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as to walk to the easy-chair, finding herself veiy 
stiff and weary still. And presently Mrs. Vivian 
entered, bearing a little tray with tea and toast and 
cold chicken. 

" TUs will do yon good/' she said, setting it down 
and kissing Enid's brow. "A little more rested? 
You don't look good for much yet" 

" I never was so tired in my life/' Enid answered. 
''Can you tell me the time? My watch has 
stopped." 

*' Don't be startled. It is nearly eleven. I would 
not have you roused.'* 

**Iam ashamed," was all Enid could say. 

" It was the best thing you could do/' Mrs. Vivian 
observed smilingly. 

** How good you are ! But my father ? " 

'' It 18 all right about him. I sent a line to your 
aunt an hour ago, saying that you were still asleep, 
and seemed very much knocked up. I told her not 
to expect you till the evening/' 

" I am afraid I must not ^ 

" Eat your breakfast firsts and leave that till later." 

" And Francis ? " asked Enid anxiously. 

" My husband has gone to see him. He started 
less than an hour ago. Now, Enid." 

Breakfast over, Enid said, " I must dress at onQie 
now" 

"'No, — I am going to brush your hair for you 
first Sit still, dear." 
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Protestations were vain. , Enid's will had to go 
down before the playful determination of her new 
friend. ''It is a pleasure to handle suoh silky 
hair/' Mrs. Vivian said brightly. Enid thought 
she had never enjoyed anything so much as the 
soft regular passes of the brush over her head. 
" I think you will send me to sleep again soon/' 
she said at length. ''But^ Mrs. Vivian, you must 
have so much to do " 

"The thing I have to do just now is this," Mrs. 
Vivian answered. "It is as well not to attempt 
too many things at once." 

Then she began quietly asking a few questions 
as to the day before, drawing out more particulars 
than she had yet heard. Enid spoke slightly of 
Francis' seeming dread of death, and of the strange 
sweet longing which had come over her own spirit 
in that hour of peril. 

, "I never knew before how one might feel with 
death near/' she said. " But it seemed impossible to 
be afraid, with Christ at hand to bear me through. 
It was more as if I wished to ga" 

"I suppose that wishing is not wrong, if it stops 
short of impatience," Mrs. Vivian said. " But, my 
dear Enid, I hope God has work for you on earth 
before He calls you away." 

''If one could be sure what is the work one is 
called to do !" Enid said seriously. 

" Cannot you be sure ? " 
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''It is a puzzla I am always looking forward, 
and wondering if I shape my life righUy, — so far 
as I have to do with the shaping of it It would 
be very terrible, at the end of a long life, to feel 
that one had jnst missed the mark,— just missed 
doing that to which one had been called." 

*" I do not believe that any one honestly serving 
God, and eager in heart and soul to do His will, 
would be allowed to ' miss the mark,' as you call it" 

••Do you think not?" 

** What is your particular difficulty ? " asked Mrs 
Vivian. 

''I seem tied to home at present I don't see 

how to get away. And yet " Enid paused; then 

brought it out with a deep flush ; " I have seemed 
to feel myself called to work, — missionary work 
among the heathen abroad, or among the poor in 
London. I am ready for either." 

"Or— neither?'' 

"I think so, — ^if I were sura But how can I 
be sure? Ought such a call to be disregarded-*- 
a distinct call in one's heart ? " 

"No," Mrs, Vivian answered, taking a seat by 
Enid. ''Never disregarded. But, dear Enid, you 
have to be sure that it is a distinct call, not a 
mere fancy, or a voice of your natural inclination. 
Some have mistakenly thought themselves called 
away from the plain duties of life, which Qod 
had given them to do." 
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" Ah, — there it is. How am I to know ? " 

" Wait. Don't be in too much of a hurry. If 
it is a Voice from above, and you are earnestly 
anxious to know and do God's will, the call will 
be repeated. But circumstances must speak, as 
well as an inner voice." 

" What circumstances t ** Enid asked eagerly. 

"Those of your daily life. Dear Enid, Gbd does 
not beckon us on with one hand, and hold us back 
with the other. And the call, if genuine, may be 
only a preparation for the future. It may not 
mean immediate action. Perhaps you have to be 
made ready for the work." 

"I did not think of that." 

"Na People do not always. Some are apt to 
forget that it cannot be right to neglect a present 
duty, near at hand, for the sake of one more dis-> 
tant^ — ^possibly more interesting. But when Ood 
calls, He makes a way." 

" And I can only wait" 

** You can put the matter in your Mastei^s hands, 
and ask Him to shape your course. Then wait 
And meantime *' 

'* Yes, — meantime ? " asked Enid's voice and face 
together. 

"'Doe the nexte thynge,'" she said, smiling. 
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CHAPTER XL 

DOING THE NEXT THING. 

" The next thing ? ^ Enid repeated. 

"Yes, — the next thing given you to do. It 
doesn't maoh matter what, so long as the thing you 
do is really the next which Gk>d has given." 

Enid was silent. 

''We never need to see more than one step 
ahead, — though of course we should often very 
much like to see farther. But it is not needful; 
and most often I think it is not God's will for us. 
He leads us on, commonly, just step by step. The 
'nexte thynge' to be done is clear, and nothing 
beyond. That little motto, * Do the nextb thtnge,' 
is a great favourite of mine. It helps one so nicely 
through a crowded day.** 

"I suppose it mighty" said Enid. 

''I have found it helpful. Sometimes in the 
morning I cannot at all see how to get over all 
that has to be done. The morning is often one's 
worst time, physically, — at least it is with me, — 
and the very thought of the coming hours is a 

G 
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weight I can hardly endure. And then it is a 
comfort to remember that I am not really called to 
do more than I have time and strength for, and 
that each moment there will still be only ' the nexie 
thynge ' to do." 

*' Yes, — I can understand," Enid said slowly, 

'^ Just as, in disentangling a skein, only one thread 
has to be loosened and pulled out in turn. It would 
be worse than useless to tug at the whole together. 
And the building of a house is only brick by brick. 
No workman ever needs to pile on a hundred bricks 
at once. He has to put only just the next brick." 

^^ But I do not think my days are overcrowded," 
said Enid. ^^ The difficulty with me is not how to 
get through things, but to be sure of exactly what 
I ought to do. There are so many perplexities as 
to right and wrong." 

^^As to staying at home, or finding work else- 
where?" 

"Yes, — ^that first and chiefly. If I could see 
my way!" — and Enid lifted wistful eyes to Mrs. 
Vivian's face. "If I could only be quite sure 
which is the right turn for me to take 1 " 

"Perhaps no turn at all, at present, but only 
going monotonously straight forward. Enid, you re- 
mind me of a certain poet's longings — 

•* *0h that the mist which vefleth my To-oome 
Would 10 diasolve and yield onto mine eyes 
A worthy path 1 Fd count not wearisome 
Long toil, nor enterpriaob 
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But stnon to reach it ! . • . 

• • • # 

* Is there nioh path abeady made to fit 

The measure of my foot ? It shall atone 
For mooh, if I at length may light on it 
And know it for mine own. 

' Bnt is there none V Why then, 'tis more than well ; 

And glad at heart myself will hew one oot. 
Let me be only sure ; for, sooth to tell. 
The sorest dole is doubt' " 

Enid listened with rapt attention, repeating at 
the close, " ' Let me be only sure ! ' " 

^^ Bat the child of Gk>d may not be always sure/' 
said Mrs. Vivian. ^^ Sometimes he is called upon 
to walk in uncertainty for a while, — step by step 
only, with all ahead lost in mist Was not that the 
plan you followed yesterday,-^oing each moment 
the thing which seemed called for ? First going down 
the clifi^ — then up it^ — then over the Downs for help, 
— then back again, — then sending off the old man, — 
then going down again to the beach,>— drawing Francis 
to a place of safety, — waiting beside him for rescua 
If any one of those steps had been differently taken, 
all might have ended in failnra Bat how little 
you could know what the results would be 1" 

^^ Still — that was a sudden emergency,*" said Enid, 
looking thoughtful. ^In everyday life ought one 
not to have a plan ? Ought one not to be sure of 
one's path?** 

^^ So far as to be sure that you are now in the 
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path where Gtod wills you to be. But that is alL 
He may call you into another path to-morrow. 
Only, wait till He does call No use to make a 
plan of life for yourself, if it is not identical with 
God's plan for you." 

^^ No. I think I did not mean quite that^" said 
Enid slowly. ^^When I spoke of a plan of life I 
had something else in my mind. A plan of action, 
perhaps, would explain it better. I am often so 
puzzled in little everyday matters to know what 
is right Sometimes" — and she hesitated — ^^^some 
things that my father wishes done seem wrong to 
me. I can't tell you more." 

^^ I would not be too anxious even there to form 
any general plan," said Mrs. Vivian. ^^ Better to 
take each perplexity in turn to your Master, and 
await His guidance. The guidance is sure to come, 
— though most likely only one 'nexte thynge* fol- 
lowing on another." 

Then after a little break she said, ^^If you are 
not tired, I should like to repeat some lines to you." 

^^ Tired! Oh no," Enid answered; and she began 
at once : — 

" From AO old Engliah Panooaga 

Down l^ thoMft, 
There cftme in the twilight 

A metMge to me ; 
ItB qnatnt Saxon legend, 

Deeply engraTen, 
Hath, ae it aeemi to me^ 

Teaching for HeaTea ; 
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And on through the heart 

The qniet words ring^ 
Like a low inspiration, 

' Dob thb nkxts ththoi.' 

** Many a questionings 

Many a fear, 
Many a doabt, 

Hath its qaieting hera 
Moment by moment, 

Let down from HeaTen, 
Time, opportonity, 

Gnidaaoe are given. 
Fear not to-morrows, 

Child of the King ; 
Trust them with Jesns, 

' Dob thb nbxsb thtnob.' 

■* Oh, He ooold have thee 

Daily more free, 
Knowing the might 

Of thy Royal degree, 
Ever in waiting, 

Olad for His call, 
Tranqnil in chastening. 

Trusting through all 
Comings and goings 

No turmoil need bring ; 
His all thy future— 

• Dob thb mbztb thtnok.' 

<« Do it immediately. 

Do it with prayer. 
Do it reliantly, 

Casting all care ; 
Do it with rsTerenoe, 

Tracing His hand, 
Who hath placed it before thee 

With earnest command. 
Stayed on Omnipotence^ 

Safe 'neath His wfaig^ 
Leave all rcsultings, 

' Dob thb bbxtb THnroi.* 
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*' LooUng to JesQi, 

E?er Berener, 
Working or Buffering, 

Be thy demeanour t 
In the shade of Hii presence. 

The rest of His calm, 
The light of His oonntenanoe^ 

Live oat thy psalm : 
Strong in His faithfulness, 

Praise SUm and sing ; 
Then, as He beckons thee,— 

*I>OB THX NKXTB THTNQX.' '* 

"Very, very sweet," Enid said dreamily. "I 
shotdd like to have those lines some day." 

" I will lend you the little book in which they 
are, — and you can copy them out." 

"Thank you. I will bring it back quickly — 
if—" and her face shadowed over. '* Will my 
father ever let me come and see you ? " 

« Dear Enid, surely 1 Why not ? " 

"He never does allow it. Partly, I suppose, 
because we are so poor, and he is afraid of being 
drawn into expenses; and partly because — we have 
two boarders. They see no society." Enid seemed 
to be choosing her words with care. 

" Are they relatives of yours, Enid ? " 

"No, — ^no connection at alL They have lived 
with us seven years, but we know almost nothing of 
their past history. Mr. Lucas is a dear old man, — 
so good and patient. He is nearly blind, and very 
infirm." 

"* Would he not like my husband to viaic him ? " 
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''Mr. Lacas mighty — ^I don't know. Bat Miss 
Lucas would not allow it»— except very seldom. 
Two or three times a year, pwhape— as a special 
thing. He never gets to Church." 

"Well, — we shall see what to do in time," Mrs. 
Vivian said, rising. " Now, Enid dear, my ' nexte 
thynge * must be to go downstairs. Will you rest 
here, or come and see my little tribe ? " 

" The children, please ! " Enid said ; and the two 
hours following were to her a wonderful revelation 
of happy home-life. She had never seen anything 
like it before. Elnowing almost nothing of children 
by actual experience, her heart went out at once to 
meet this fair-haired flock of merry boys and gentle 
girls. The enjoyment was mutual, for ** the brave 
lady who saved poor Cousin Francis" had already 
taken stand as a heroine in school-room and 
nursery. 

Then a double shadow came on Enid's pleasure. 
First Mr. Vivian entered, grave and troubled. 
** Francis was very ill," he said, " fever running high, 
and the suffering so great that the mind wandered 
incessantly. A nurse had arrived from London, and 
all was being done that could be done. But there 
could be no doubt that Francis was in a very criti- 
cal state. Poor fellow 1 he spoke much of Enid and 
her wonderful courage. The surgeon had been at 
the farm all night, and would return early in the 
ttfieruoon.'* 
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Secondly, while they discussed Francis Vivian's 
condition a note was handed to Enid. She knew 
immediately that it was for her recall, before opening 
and reading — 

'' Deab Enid, — ^Yonr father says yon are to come 
back directly. He seems so annoyed. B. C." 

That was aU. Enid passed it to Mrs. Yiviani 
and their eyes met. 

"Well, dear?" Mrs. Vivian said softly. "We 
mnst just wait. By-and-by, — ^perhaps " 

" I must start at once/' said Enid huskily. 

" Yes, — ^perhaps you ought But remember, you 
are always welcome here. You have the little book. 
Don't hurry about returning it I have so enjoyed 
seeing something of you, Enid." 

The brightness of the day was over. Within 
a quarter of an hour Enid stood at the door 
of her home, feeling strongly that "the nexte 
thynge " most required in her life would be patient 
endurance. 

She had need of it Bichard Carew was a man 
who never stinted himself in the expression of 
annoyance; and the mere fact of nobody being 
worthy of blame did not cause him to blame 
others less. But Enid's calmness failed her not 
this time, as some other times, under his angry 
words. She heard him out quietly, attempting 
no self-defence, and then went to her own room. 
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CHAPTEB XIL 

AFTSB SETSN TEARS. 

DUBIMO six or seven weeks matters went on in 
the old groove, with scarcely a difference. Enid 
saw no more of the Vivians, beyond a passing 
glimpse or word on coming out of Church or 
when meeting in a street Enid was seldom out of 
doors, however, and chance encounters were rare. 

Now and then a little pencil note was left at 
the door, bringing a report of Francia For a 
while the accounts of him were as bad as they 
could well be. But after a fortnight he began 
slowly to amend and soon improvement set in 
with greater rapidity than the surgeon had dared 
to hope. 

One Sunday morning, nearly seven weeks after 
the cove adventure, Enid came down in her usual 
Sunday dress of black alpaca, — a dress made by 
herself, plain in style, but fitting like a glove. 
She had what those about her had learned to re- 
cognise lately as her ''Sunday look," — a certain 
calm abstractedness, as of one who had put aside 
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earthly matters for the day. The one little maid 
had done her rougher share of work, and Enid 
found the field clear for table-laying. 

Miss Carew appeared unwontedly early that day, 
scarcely five minutes after her niece. For once, 
however, Miss Carew did not help in carrying or 
, arranging, but sat down idly and watched. 

" Enid, you are looking happy," she said suddenly. 

** There is a good deal to make me happy," Enid 
replied. 

"What is there?" 

Enid paused in the act of setting down a butter- 
dish. 

" Several things," she said. " It is Sunday : and 
I am going to Church. And Mr. Vivian's sermons 
are always a help. And Francis Vivian is much 
better." 

^ Why should you care about that? " asked Miss 
Carew abruptly. 

<< He is my cousin, aunt Blanche. And after 
the time we spent together in the cove, I could 
hardly help feeling an interest in him." 

" I don't suppose you will ever see him again." 

^'Perhaps not. He came to the Sectory yester- 
day, — ^but of course ** 

*" I thought he was much too ill to stir." 

"No; they managed the move^ and he did not 
seem the wotse for it. I believe they had a sort 
of invalid carriage down from London." 
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• How do you know ? " 

''Mrs. Yivian sent me a note last nighf 

''I don't know what yoor father would say to 
those notes." 

Enid looked up gravely. ''There is surely 
nothing in them that he could rightly object to. 
It is ten days and more since the last. I would 
speak about them to my father at once, if you 
would let me.** 

"N09 pray don% Enid, — ^we have fusses enough." 

Then, after a pause, she said — 

" I think it is time that I should tell you some- 
thing." 

"Yes, aunt" Enid showed no curiosity. 

''I am afraid you ¥rill be a little startled. I 
have put off saying anything as long as possibla 
Now the time is coming nearer. The fact is, 
Enid, I am going to be married." 

Enid made no answer. Miss Carew looked at 
her, and said, " You knew it already." 

"Father told me some weeks ago, but he said 
I was not to mention it until you did." 

" Just like Bichard t " murmured Miss Carew. 
" And you don't mind ? " 

"Yes, — ^veiy much. Too much," Enid answered 
sadly. "I ought not to mind, if it is for your 
happiness." 

" I don't think you need doubt about that Mr. 
Joyce and I hare known one another a long whila" 
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"Mr. Joyce I" 

"Tes, — did not your father mention his namet 
One of my friends near Carlisle. It is a great 
many years since I saw him first; but he never 
spoke out till lately, — and then he wrote." 

"How soon is it to be ?" asked Enid gravely. 

** Not long, — about a month or five weeks. The 
day is not quite fixed. I do not mean to have 
any nonsense about the wedding,— or needless 
expense.'' 

Enid's lips were quivering. 

"You will miss me, of course, and I shall miss 
you," Miss Carew said, with her inviolable placidity. 
"I don't half like leaving you." 

" I shall have no one to love," broke from Enid, 
in a tone of sharp pain. 

"Nonsense, child,— of course you wilL Why, 
you have known all this time that I was going to 
be married, and you have not cared particularly." 

''I did not think of its being so near. But I 
don't mean to be selfish, aunt Blanche,'' &iid she 
tried to smile, though her eyes were fulL 

" So you have told her at last^" a voice said, and 
Enid turned to see Mildred in the window. How 
long had she been Uiere? How much had she 
heard? No questions could be asked, for Mr. 
Oarew was coming in. Mildred looked curiously 
at Enid several times during breakfast. 

Between ten and half-past Mildred either went 
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out for a walk, to escape the bell-ringing, thus 
breaking through her long habit of walking only 
ufter dark, or else she retreated to her room, and 
fortified her ears with pillows against the dreaded 
sounds. This morning, however, just as she was 
about to make a move, Enid entered, and put into 
her hand a tiny twisted note. 

Mildred's large eyes gave a startled flash of 
amazement, and then she read aloud — 

"BioiOBT, Sunday. 

" DsiOt Miss Lucas, — ^There will be no peal to-day, 
on account of repairs in the belfry. Will you not 
come to Church ?— Tours truly, 0. Viviak." 

Mildred crushed the note in her hand, and looked 
up fiercely. " Nonsense 1 " she said. " Nonsense 1 *' 
But as she spoke the recollection came of her own 
utterance— " If you like to stop their ringing for 
oiice, then I will come.** What had induced her to 
give such a promise ? She fairly stamped her foot. 

<' I don't understand," said Enid. "" What does it 
mean?"" 

'^It means that I have been a fool," Mildred 
answered shortly. 

Enid's face asked, '' How ? " 

''Never mind. It doesn't matter. I have pro- 
mised to go, — and go I must, I suppose. What 
possessed me to say anything of the kind I can't 
imagine." 
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" I am glad " escaped from Enid. 

'' I am not Miss Garew, I must ask you to look 
after my father while I am away. It is your turn 
to be in this morning, I believe.*' 

Vouchsafing no further explanation, Mildred 
rushed rather than walked from the room. When 
Enid came downstairs, ready to start, she found 
Mildred before her in the hall, wearing bonnet and 
gloves, and pacing up and down like a caged wild 
beast. Her eyes were wide open, and her features 
worked incessantly. 

•*I don't know how to go through with it. I 
don't know how I shall ever bear it^" she uttered 
feverishly. " But I must." 

"Why must?" 

" I have given my word. I must go. If I have 
to come out — ^yes, of course I can do that." 

" Have you a Prayer-book, Miss Lucas ? " 

" I don't want one." 

Enid said no more, and they set off. Mildred 
seemed to find some relief to her feelings in going 
at railroad speed, but Enid was a quick walker, and 
did not lag behind. Outside the old Church-porch 
Mildred stood still, turning a haggard face to her 
companion. 

" I don't think I can go in," she muttered. 

•* Oh yes, you can, — now we are so near. Do, Miss 
Lucas ! " Enid spoke pleadingly. 

"I don't think I can. Seven years and more 
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since — since last time! Enid, I can't. That hor- 
rible tinkle goes through my brain." 

" Mr. Vivian has stopped the peaL And you pro- 
mised/' said Enid gently. 

She slipped her arm through Mildred's — ^the first 
time she had ever ventured on such a move — ^and 
led her in. Mildred shuddered deeply as they 
crossed the threshold. It was a free-seated Church, 
and Enid went quietly to her accustomed place, 
keeping Mildred beside her. 

Then Enid knelt ; but as she did so she caught a 
strange wild look of appeal in Mildred's eye& 
** Kneel down I " she whispered very low ; and Mildred 
answered, " I haven't — f ot seven years." Enid laid 
a hand on the othei^s arm. ''Oh kneel now 1" she 
whispered. '' Jesus Himself is here I " 

After one startled glance up into the groined roof, 
Mildred sank upon her knees, with hidden &ce. 
From that attitude she never stirred until the first 
note of the oigan sounded, bringing her suddenly 
to a sitting posture. For a moment her eyes were 
again wild, but as the soft strain sounded she covered 
her face with her hands, and tears crept through the 
fingers. 

To Enid the Service brought less enjoyment 
than usual She could not abstract attention from 
Mildred. 

Through the opening sentences Mildred remained 
seated, but at the (General Confession she sank on 
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her knees as before, and Enid heard faint words 
here and there, as if she were struggling to join. 
The Yenite was not song that day,— €tn unwonted 
omission, — and during Uie reading of the Psalms 
and Uie First Lesson Mildred seemed able to listen 
quietly, and even looked over £nid's book. But 
when the Te Deum came, in a burst of united praise, 
she sat down hastily, with hidden eyes and stream- 
ing tears. There were no audible sobs, no sounds 
to disturb her nearest neighbour, but tears poured 
ceaselessly so long as the singing lasted. In that 
position she remained through the Creed, evidently 
paying no attention. Then she knelt once more, 
and did not rise again till the dose of the prayers, 
kneeling on, as if unconsciously, while the Epistle 
and Gospel were read, and while hymns were sung 
Not till Mr. Vivian went into the pulpit did she 
resume her seat, by that time more calm, at least 
outwardly. 

Enid wondered what the sermon would be. She 
listened eagerly, longing for some word of comfort 
to the poor tried one at her side. Mr. Vivian could 
preach eloquently on occasions. But to-day he gave 
out a short and simple tezt^— only this : 

"The Man, Christ Jesus." 

Then in words of deep feeling Mr. Vivian spoke 
of "The Man, Christ Jesus." "Behold the Man I" 
he said repeatedly. He held up Christ before the 
eyes of his hearers as Man ; as the Son of Man ; as 
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the Divine Man; as the Man of Almighty Power; 
as Man among men, and King of men ; as the Holj 
Man ; as the Loving Man ; as the Man of boondless 
pity and sympathy. He pictnied Christ as the Man 
who walked the shores of Gkdilee ; as the Grocified 
Man ; as the Bisen and Ascended Man, Son of Man 
and Son of Qod; as Man still, reigning in the 
glorious courts of heaven, waiting to welcome His 
redeemed. 

''And though in heaven, Christ is near," he said; 
"very near, very loving, very pitying. He is able 
U> help when no other man on earth is able. He can 
seek and find the lost and wandering soul. He can 
bring you out of darkness into His marvellous light, 

''Dear friends, you cannot do without the Man, 
Christ Jesus. life apart from Him is utterly sad ; 
and death apart from Him is very awful. But He 
is here, waiting to be gracious. He, the Man, Christ 
Jesus, who walked the streets of Jerusalem and died 
on Calvary, — ^He, this same Jesus, is actually present 
now, by His Holy Spirit. 

" Will you not come to Jesus ? Come and kneel 
at His feet^ and tell Him all your woes, all your 
need. Let Him lay His loving hands upon you. Let 
Him say to the tempest of your soul, 'Peace, be 
still.' Let Him speak to the leprous evil of your 
nature, ' I will make you dean.' Let Him hold you 
up, and you shall be safe. Let Him take your tired 
bead upon His bosom, and He will give yon rest 

9 
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'*Some of yon aie very weary, — ^tired and worn 
with the burdens of life. Take those burdens to 
Jesus, and you will find the burden He shall give 
you instead all light and easy. 

* Oh come to Jesus, for He has promised peace to 
all who coma Let the past alone, let it go with its 
perplexities and bitternesses. Or rather bring the 
whole, and lay it all at the feet of the Master, — ^bring 
your sins, and your cares, and your difiBculties, and 
your cold-heartedness, ay, and the deepjBoul-agonies 
which you think none but yourself have ever had to 
bear, — ^bring all, and come. Oast all upon Jesus, 
and yourself with all ; remembering that He died for 
you ; remembering that His deep sufferings surpassed 
yours, even as an ocean surpasses a pond in depth; 
remembering that while He is Grod, He is also Man; 
remembering that He loves you still, and will love 
unto the end. 

" Only do not spurn His love. Only do not refuse 
His grace. Oh come, dear friends, and let Him be 
your Healer, your Saviour, your Lord, and your 
Friend.** 
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THS BKLLS. 
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Enid," — ^Mildred had not spoken on the way home, 
but as they reached the door she tamed to her com- 
panion a face pallid beyond its nsual pallor, — ^''Enid, 
will you see to my father ? I want no dinner.** 
^May I bring something to yonr room V 
** No, nothing. I can't eat I must be alone." 
''I am afraid you found it rather hard to get 
through/' Enid was constrained to say. 

" Yes ; no ; — ^I don't know. Hard t I don't know. 
It was worth being there— well worth/' Mildred 
said, in a low trembling voice. ** But I can't see 
people. I can't talk. My head is racking. I only 
want to be alone." 

Enid promised to undertake Mr. Lucas, and she 
merely told him that Mildred had a bad headache. 
" Ah, poor dear, yes, — no wonder/' the old man said. 
"But I am glad she has been again; very glad. 
After all these years I Po<»r Millie I I have hoped 
and waited so long. Surely comfort will come to 
hex at last.'* 
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He was not allowed to miss his daughter. Enid 
saw to his needs ; and when early dinner was over 
she endeavonred to read him to sleep with a sermon, 
after Mildred's weekly fashion. But Enid's yoice 
had not the monotony of Mildred's, and instead of 
sleeping he was roused to interested attention. She 
finished what seemed to her a very lengthy and 
ponderous discourse, and then turned with relief to 
the exquisite music of the Psalms, reading through 
one after another of those appointed for the day in 
her soft full tones. 

" My dear, I have liked it very much, — very much 
indeed," Mr. Lucas said gratefully at the end. 
<' Will you not read to me again some day ? Your 
young voide is very sweet." 

"As often as you like," she said, ^'if Miss Lucas 
does not mind." And Enid wondered whether she 
had overlooked a possible duty hitherto. 

Leaving him then, placid and contented as usual, 
she went to Mildred's room, and, after a preliminary 
rap, which brought no response, she ventured to 
steal in. 

Not to remain, however. Mildred was kneeling 
beside the bed, with hidden face and clenched 
hands, — ^not kneeling in quiet prayer, but writhing 
and moaning like one under fierce conflict Enid 
at once and noiselessly withdrew, making no further 
attempt for the space of a full hour. Then Mildred 
was on her bed, lying in silence. She uttered a low 
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^Come in,'' but showed no farther sign of con- 
sciousness that any one was present. Enid stood 
beside her, and the closed eyes did not open. She 
laid a wet sponge on Mildred's head, pressing it 
lightly, and there came a fractious — 

" Take care I You will wet the pillow.'' 

* How are you now ? '* 

« I can't talk.** 

Enid moved away, and presently returned with a 
cup of tea. 

** Why won't you leave me in peace ? " Mildred 
asked in a complaining voice ; but she consented to 
sit up, and was evidently glad of the tea. 

Next day Mildred was about as usual, speaking 
little, but refusing to be counted an invalid. 

Once in the course of that week Mr. Vivian came 
to the door,— chiefly for the purpose of trying to see 
Mildred, whose presence in Church, together with 
her uncontrollable distress, had not been unnoticed 
by hinu He was sent away by Mr. Carew himself, 
— ^in what manner Enid could well conjecture. She 
had difficulty in restraining resentment on behalf of 
her Menda 

Sunday morning came round, and to Enid's amaze- 
ment Mildred appeared at half-past ten, dressed, and 
carrying a Prayer-book. *' Miss Carew goes to-day, 
does she not, Enid?" 

^ Yes» — it is my turn in the evening. But^ Miss 
LucaSi — ^the beUs will ring." 
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** I know. I oan't help it. I shall have to endare 
them somehow. I fnusC go again." 

^ There i " Enid said, and as the sweet peal brc^e 
forth a convulsive quiver passed over Mildred's faee. 

" I would not start yet ; it is too early," said Enid. 
''The Service does not begin for half-an-hour." 

Mildred made no answer, but waited until 
Miss Carew appeared. Miss Carew exchanged an 
astonished glance with Enid, offering no remarks. 
When the two returned Mildred looked even worse 
than on the preceding Sunday, and again went 
straight to her room. 

'' I hope she is not going to be iU," Miss Carew 
said to Enid. '' She seemed dreadfully bad in Church. 
I never saw anybody such a colour. I thought she 
would have fainted or something, and I should have 
had to bring her out." 

This day Mildred's door was locked, and no one 
could obtain admittance. Enid tried again and yet 
again, but uselessly. After tea, before dressing for 
Church, she made one more effort, and at last found 
her way in. Mildred lay on the bed, every limb and 
feature rigid, not with unconsciousness, but with 
mental strife. 

*«Who is that?" and she rtarted half up. ''I 
thought the door was fastened." 

''No," Enid said quietly. "You must have un- 
locked it." 

"1 remember. Enid, I wish to be alone." 
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Enid's answer was to aj^roach the bed and take 
into her own one of Mildred's hands* 

''No/' she said. ''You have been alcme long 
enough. You want something else now." 

"Something I But what?" 

Mildred sat upright, Inreathing heayily. " Sone- 
thing I— yes," she repeated. "Bat what? That is 
the question. What do I wantf As if you knew 
anything about itt" 

" I think I know your need," Enid said. 

"You think you know — ^you — a mere girl — who 
have never had trouble." 

"My mother died," Enid answered in the same 
low tone. 

"And you think that fits you to understand what 
I have gone through I — to know what I needt" 
Mildred spoke scornfully. 

" Miss Lucas, I know your need," said Enid. 

"You dol Then what is it ?" 

"Jesus of Nazareth," came in soft answer. 

There were several seconds of complete silence. 
Then Mildred burst out passionately — ** Enid, I tell 
you it is all darkness, — all blackness of darkness. 
He is nowhere within reach. Need Him, — yes, 
perhaps I do. If there is any reality in things at 
all I And I might have had Him in years gone by. 
Not now, — ^not now t He is too far away. I can see 
Him in the distance— on His Throne, — so cold in 
His splendour. But He never looks at me. It is 
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always a turning away, — ^refusing to listen. When 
I try to pray, my words drop back— a dead weight. 
I forsook Him, and now He has forsaken me, — and 
I knew it mnst be so, — and I know it is so. He 
has taken •from me the power of prayer, and my 
heart is frozen. Oh I " — and the syllable had in it a 
subdoed wail of sorrow — ''if I oould, I would come 
to Him. But no use now.** 

"Dear Miss LucasI" Enid hardly knew what to 
say, words seeming powerless to stem this tide of 
woa " It is never too late, — never." 

" So you may say. You know nothing about iV 

** * He waits to be gracious/ ** spoke Enid's quiver- 
ing lips. 

**Yes, — ^He did He would have comforted me 
seven years ago, — when my great sorrow came. 
And I was angry that the trouble had come, and I 
flimg away His love and His comfort, — and for seven 
years I have steeled my heart against Him. He 
does not seek me now. At first I think He did, — 
and I used to know how grieved He was. But 
now it is all coldness— deadness— darkness — ^now 
I cannot come " 

Enid would have answered, and found her voice 
past control She sat down on the bed, putting 
an arm round Mildred. At first neither spoke; 
but after a while Enid said calmly — 

** There is no need. If you cannot come to Jesus, 
He will come to you. And if you have forsaken 
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Him, He only says, 'Eetum, ye backsliding chil- 
dren, and I will heal your backslidings.' " 

''Enid! Enid!" and Mildred broke into a pas- 
sionate sob. ^Noy no,— if you knew my thoughts 
of Him 1" 

"(Jod knows. He knows the very worst And 
He is your Father. And the Holy Spirit is calling 
you now. And Jesus died, — *In His love and in 
His pity/ You don't think His love and pity are 
less than even mine." 

" Tour pity 1 Don't talk of love." 

•* But I love you." 

Mildred stirred anew at this. She raised herself 
up, wound both arms round Enid, and clung to her 
in bitter weeping. Enid had at length to use posi- 
tive authority and force, laying Mildred back on the 
pillow with words of rebuke. Mildred gave way, 
only murmuring, ^Say that once again. Oall me 
Mildred.- 

''Dear Mildred, I do love you indeed. I could 
love you much more, if you would let me. But now 
you must rest" 

•* I can't rest If you knew the pain ^" 

''I know," Enid said compassionately. She 
brought again a wet sponge, and this time was 
allowed to use it^ unrebuked. The ringing bells, 
which, strange to say, Mildred had not seemed to 
notice as usual, stopped ; and the loss of the Even- 
ing Service would be to Enid no small deprivation; 
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yet she remained at her post, and presently was 
rewarded by seeing Mildred sink into a profound 
slumber. 

By the time the Evening Service was over 
Mildred woke. She said, ''I have been listening 
to the bells." 

*• What bells ?" asked Enid. 

^'I don't know. I couldn't understand. Only 
there was no distraction in listening,— >no pain. I 
thought they were voices from Heaven calling to me, 
— such exquisite musia" 

Mildred closed her eyes, and lay as if in thought. 
''I wish I oould hear them again,"* she murmured 
presently. 

" Were they like the Church-bells, Miss Lucas ? " 

'^Oh no. like nothing I ever heard on earth. 
So wonderfully sweet. Enid, have you been here 
allthewhile?" 

"Yes," Enid said. 

"And not to Church?" 

" I did not like to leave you." 

Mildred rose slowly from the bed, " I am better 
now," she said. ** That sleep has done me good." 

Enid brought a brush, and began softly smoothing 
Mildred's dark limp hair, after the fashion in which 
her own had been cared for by Mrs. Vivian. 

''Thanks," Mildred said. ''But I wish you had 
not stayed at home for me." 

" 1 am glad I did," said Enid simply. 
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" You like Mr. and Mrs. Yivian very much, do you 
not ? " Mildred asked abruptly. 

" Yes, — very much," Enid saiL 

" But you never go to see them.* 

" Father will not let me." 

"Why?" 

Enid made no answer. 

''If it is on my account, — that is no reason," 
Mildred said, turning and fixing her eyes on Enid's 
face. *'I don't want crowds of visitOTS in and out 
here,— >I could not stand them. But what should 
hinder you from going to your friends ? * 

^ He will not consent," said Enid. 

^ It is not on my account, then. He is afraid for 
his pence, — thinks you would be betrayed into 
extravagance." 

Mildred spoke scornfully, and Enid again took 
refuge in silence. * You would like to see something 
of the Vivians, Enid?" 

The answer, though wordless^ was more decisive 
than Mildred had expected,— a sudden colour in the 
pale cheeks, a sudden shine in the grey eyes, and 
then a quick shy droop of the eyelids. Mildred 
studied her. 

* I have had a strange sleep this evening, — sleep- 
ing and dreaming. And I seem to have woke up in 
possession of a ready-made resolution. Some day 
soon I nmst see Mr. Vivian." 

Enid's heart bounded, and her face lighted up 
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yet mora Then she blamed herself, because the 
joy was not for Mildred's sake only. 

"I think he might perhaps help ma Perhaps 
not, — ^I can't tell, — ^but I think I may try. Don't 
say anything about it downstairs. I may change 
my mind. But I do not see why you should not go, 
whatever I do. Is that young man at the Bectory 
still?" 

The question came so suddenly that it seemed to 
take away Enid's breath. A wave of carnation rose 
in her cheeks. She would have turned away, but 
Mildred held her fast. 

''Keep still. I want to look at you. I do not 
believe you half know what a handsome girl you 
are. Yes, — ^I do think it a shame that you should 
be shut up." Then with a repetition of her former 
abruptness, " What is he like ? " 

" Who ? " asked Enid, trying to lift her eyea 

" The young fellow who broke his 1^." 

** He is my cousin." 

'' That does not tell me what he is lika" 

" I thought him good-looking, and gentlemanly.** 

"A calm estimate. But don't be taken captive 
by any sudden fancies. He may be worth some- 
thing, or he may not ba" 

^ I don't think you quite understand," said Enid. 
^I have known so few relations. 'And one could 
hardly help being a little interested in another-* 
when — ^if one had ^" 
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''If one had saved anoUiei^s life," concluded 
Mfldred. "Trae, — and yon have never seen him 
since that day ? *' 

"No.'* 

•* Well — ^we shall see," mnnnnied Mildred. " Mra 
Vivian is a favourite of yours too, I know.* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

UNEXPECTED BY MB. CABEW. 

Thbee days passed, and Enid heard no more of 
Mildred's proposed call upon Mr. Vivian. Once or 
twice she wondered whether it might even have 
been paid privately. 

"Mr. Oarew/' Mildred said suddenly at tea on 
Wednesday evening, "I am going presently to the 
Bectory. You have no message to send to Mr. 
Vivian, I suppose.'' 

Enid's breath grew short, and Miss Oarew's mouth 
dropped helplessly open. Mr. Carew stared, as if 
he thought Miss Lucas demented. 

"I should like Enid to oome with me," continued 
Mildred. 

Mr. Carew broke into speech, and fairly stam- 
mered. " What ! — what ! — I — I — don't understand.** 

"I have a question that I wish to put to Mr. 
Vivian, — ^merely one concerning my own private 
affairs," said Mildred, with an air of haughtiness 
which she was wont sometimes to assume. ^You 
have no objection, I suppose ? " 
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^ I — I — ^thought you were so anxious for privacy," 
Richard Carew said, with a look of annoyance in his 
cold eyes and bent brow. ** But no doubt you have 
consulted your father/' 

Mildred turned towards Mr. Lucas immediately. 
"Father, I wish to see Mr. Vivian. Of course you 
are willing ? " 

*• Certainly, Mildred,** Mr. Lucas said quite eagerly, 
with a smile of pleasura 

" You see ! " Mildred added, turning to Mr. Oarew. 
' And I should like to have Enid for my companion, 
if you please. I believe you have objected, on my 
account, to let her visit at the Bectory. But if I 
choose to go there myself, I see no reasonable 
excuse for holding Enid back." 

Mr. Carew was positively cowed by the flashing 
light in Mildred's eyes. ''I do not choose that 
Enid should be drawn into expensive society," he 
muttered, after a moment's hesitation. '' We cannot 
aflford it** 

''There is no fear. Enid, will you be ready at 
seven o'clock?" 

Enid iUBsented, and sat in silent wonder. Miss 
Carew fidgeted; and her brother stared with a grim 
vindictiveness at his bread and butter ; while Mr. 
Lucas had the light of a new hope in his quiet face. 

Soon after seven the two set out together. " It 
was good of you to arrange for me to come," Enid 
said gratefully. 
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"For my own sake as well as yours,** Mildred 
answered. '* But I did think of you too. Let me 
take your arm, Enid, — and don't talk.** 

Beaching the Beotory door, they stood under the 
lamp. From the garden-gate Enid had felt her 
companion trembling like a leaf, and now the light 
showed ghastly pallor. Mildred withdrew her arm, 
and staggered back against the trellis. "You are 
ill," Enid said; and Mildred answered^ "No- 
no matter— only manage for me.** 

" Can we speak to Mr. Vivian ?'' asked Enid, and 
the girl who had opened the door stepped back. 

" Please come in," she said. " What name ? " 

" Tours, Enid," Mildted said in a low tone. " Say 
you will see Mrs. Vivian yourself." 

" Miss Carew," Enid answered. " Ask Mrs. Vivian 
if I can see her too." 

The girl hesitated, then led them to the drawing- 
room. Mildred did not know the house, and at 
the moment Enid forgot how the rooms lay. The 
servant was new to her place, or she would have 
taken the two callers to Mr. Vivian's study. 

" If you please, ma'am. Miss Carew wants to see 
you and master." 

This somewhat clumsy speech ushered them into 
the drawing-room. Two lamps were on two small 
tables, and near one Mr. Vivian was intent on a book. 
Near the other sat his sweet-faced wife. A little ring 
of three or four children were playing at a third tables 
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eagerly, yet with subdued laughter. Close to Mrs. 
Vivian was a sofa, on which lay Francis Vivian, — 
thinner and whiter than before his accident, but 
bright-faced, with merry eyes and laughing mouth. 

Into this group the two from outside came 
suddenly — ^Enid, tall and slight, holding in her 
pleasure shyly; and Mildred, with black dress, 
and white face, and unnaturally large eyes opened 
widely in a startled gaze as if seeing nothing. 

*'Enid! It is dear Enid," Mrs. Vivian said, 
springing up ; and after a warm welcome she 
turned apologetically to Mildred — ^"Excuse me. 
I think you are Enid's friend. Will you not sit 
down ? I am so glad to see you both." 

Mildred pa89ed her hand over her eyes, with a 
dazzled look. " Thank you,— no," she said. '' The 
girl made a mistake. I only want a few words 
with Mr. Vivian." 

"And Enid will wait hera Emmie, show Miss 
Lucas the way to the study." 

Mildred followed the child, and Mr. Vivian woke 
out of his absorption, standing up to greet Enid. 
Then he too went out. The children were quietly 
sent from the room by their mother, and Enid found 
herself on a low chair between Francis and Mrs. 
Vivian. The latter had one of her hands in a 
loving clasp, and the former lay looking at her. 
Enid was under a sense of dreamy bewilderment 
She sat absolutely stilL 

1 
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"Tea, — I see now," Francis remarked. "That 
is the face that has haunted me through my illness, 
— ^not pale as I saw it twice. HaYe I only seen 
you twice ? It seems impossible." 

"My cheeks don't often bum like this/' Enid 
said. " I suppose — ^the wind ** 

" The wind has done me good service in wafting 
you here," said Francis. " You don't know how I 
have been thirsting for a visit." 

" My father was not willing," she said. 

'' And he allows it now, dear Enid ? " asked Mrs. 
Vivian. 

"Miss Lucas arranged matters. She wanted to 
see Mr. Vivian." 

"I owe Miss Lucas a debt of gratitude," said 
Francis. '' Enid, I have never yet had an opportu- 
nity of thanking you for that day, — for all you did." 

** Don't, please 1 " entreated Enid. 

"Thanking sounds absurd I It was so much 
more than a thing to be merely thanked for. 
When I look back and remember what passed, — 
why; it was grand — splendid. An epic poem would 
be the sort of memorial you deserve." 

Enid raised reproachful eyes. ''You are laughing 
at me now," she said. 

" I am not, indeed ! Enid, do believe ma Emily, 
can't you convince her ? It is no matter for laugh- 
ing. I do wish with all my heart that I could 
thank you as you ought to be thanked." 
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"The best thanks will be to speak no more about 
it/' said Enid, with an effort. 

" I can't see that Has my mother written t " 

Enid's ''No" had an intonation of surprise, — 
not at the fact but at the question. Francis' face 
fell 

" She ought to have done so ; but my mother has 
her own way of doing things, and one never knows 
what that way will be. She knows you saved my 
Ufe." 

*' She has been ill, Francis, — ^hardly up to much 
writing," suggested Mrs. Vivian. 

"And you have not told me yet how you are 
yourself," said Enid. 

** Oh, I am getting on, — famously, I believe. 
Perhaps that isn't saying much. I shall have to 
take an awful lot of care for a good while to come, 
— hobble about with two sticks, and so on. I don't 
know when my leg will bear standing on properly ; 
but the doctors tell me I may hope to come all right 
in time. Just like this good Emily to take me in, 
while I am such a helpless log. Enid, that friend of 
yours has — well, rather a peculiar aspect. What's 
the matter with her ?" 

''She has had a great deal of trouble. And she 
never sees anybody, — and coming among other 
people seems to upset her." 

"Curious set of hermit-spirits in your house," 
said Francis. 
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Then he drew his companions, Enid chiefly, into 
conversation on various topics. Mrs. Vivian worked 
and listened, — smiling, but somewhat silent Enid's 
constraint evaporated, and she was gradually won to 
measure her thoughts with those of Francis Vivian. 
His light sparkle showed up her grave eamestnes& 
Enid could not sparkle, and she had had no practice 
in badinage; but his keen hits drew smiles to her 
lips ; and if her deeper thoughtfulness met with no 
response in him, it did claim his admiration. 

Enid was looking her best this evening ; the 
damask of her cheeks not fading, but lending a 
shine of unwonted brilliancy to her grey eyes, 
rendered softer and sweeter than usual by the 
frequent shy droop of the eyelids. Francis was 
fascinated, and he showed it, fascinating Enid in 
return with his winning manners. Mrs. Vivian, 
watching the two, had at first a sense of amuse- 
ment, then a sense of foreboding. Whereto would 
all this tend t Was it well for Enid ? 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

"OUT IN THB DBSBRT." 

Mk. Vivian turned on the lowered gas in his study, 
shut the door, and found Mildred seated beside his 
table, her face bent forward and hidden in her hands. 
He took a chair, and waited some seconds. Then 
he said — 

" You are in trouble/' 

Mildred responded by a start, revealing a tearless 
though agitated face. "I did not know you were 
here," she strove to say, voice almost failing her. 
** I thought I was alone." 

"I have only just now come in. You are in 
trouble, Miss Lucas,* he repeated. 

No answer came to this. Mildred Lucas was 
evidently battling with agitation. Mr. Vivian did 
not appear to watch her. One or two quick glances 
were bestowed, and then he rose, and moved a few 
books from the writing-table to a table in a comer. 
Coming back he said, ** Perhaps it is something in 
which I can help you." 
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" I don't know how to ask what I have to ask/' 
she faltered. 

" Never mind the ' how/ Say it any way you like. 
Once beginning, you will find expression easier." 

The two faces were a contrast; hers all dark, for 
even the white skin was of a brown-white ; his light 
in colouring; hers fixed in unsmiling soberness^ 
moulded through long years into a look of set 
misery; his, mobile, intellectual, full of quick 
changes of expression, vrith an ever-ready smile 
hovering near. Not but that he was serious enough 
for the present occasion, — stirred and interested as 
well as serious. Also there is no denying that Mr. 
Vivian's frown was at least as ready to hand as his 
smile. 

Mildred moved her head hopelessly. ''I don't 
suppose I can make you understand without going 
into my past more than I choose." 

" I have been glad to see you in Church the last 
two Sundays." 

*' Yes. I think of coming still. But I don't know. 
It brings as much pain as comfort . • . Oomfortl 
I have none." 

*• As yet! "he said. 

" I do not think I ever shaU. It did seem that 
perhaps you might be able to help me, — no matter 
why. Something in your — ^your name, — something 
in your sermons, — but now I am here, I know that 
I am past comfort." 
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''Hardly/' Mr. Vivian said, his light grey eyes 
watching her thonghtfolly. "You are not in your 
grave yeU While there is life there is hope, — 
whether ¥rith body or souL" 

"I am past hope,** she said bitterly. ''All my 
life and all my hope were buried in a grave, — long 
ago. Seven years are a life-time, — seven years of 
darkness." 

" And all the while there was no need for dark- 
ness. All the while the True light was shining." 

"Not on me." 

" No. If I choose to dose these shatters in day* 
light, the sun cannot shine into this room. But it 
shines outside the same, — waiting only the opening 
of my shutters." 

Mildred seemed struck, and with a sudden change 
of tone he said earnestly, "'Awake thou that 
sleepest^ and arise from the dead, and Ohrist shall 
give thee light!'" She stirred beneath the utter- 
ance, — ^then mastered her emotion and said coldly — 

" Do you know that you are speaking to an un- 
believer?" 

" An unbeliever — in what ? " 

She was silent, — a singular expression on her face, 
as if the question probed her deeply. 

" An unbeliever — since when ? " he asked, the first 
question remaining unanswered. 

" Seven years ago." •* 

" What led to your unbelief? " 
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Mildred hesitated, bending her head, and locking 
her hands together. "Great sorrow came to me," 
she said at length, almost inaudibly. ''It came 
suddenly, and it broke my heart, — crashed all life 
out of ma And I knew it came from Otod. And I 
resolved to know no more of Him, — ^to have no more 
of Christ. For seven years I have not prayed, — 
have not believed." 

** Yon call that unbelief. I caU it rebellion." 

" But ** and she paused. 

" There is such a thing as the honest unbelief of 
ignorance. I do not deny it But — Miss Lucas, 
pardon my plain speaking, — ^yours has been rank 
rebellion against the Eling of kings. Look the 
matter in the face, and judge for yourself. Is it 
not so!" 

The answer broke from her as if with great 
difficulty and bitterness — "Yes." 

" I can tell you more about the matter," he said 
slowly. "For seven years you have hardened your 
heart, striving to convince yourself that you did not 
believe. For seven years you have requited your 
Mastei^s loving pity with cold resentment. And yet 
through seven long years He has loved you still, He 
has pitied you still, He has sought you still." 

Mildred's hands went over her face. " No," she 
said, in smothered tones, — " not now. At first, — ^but 
not lately. He does not look pityingly at me now. 
For all those years I would not pray ; and now — 
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now — He will not hear. Wait — let me tell you. I 
took my choice. In the first days of my great 
sorrow I heard the Voice — ^what I believed to be 
the Voice of Christ — * If thou forsake Me, I will cast 
thee off for ever/ Those are Bible words, are they 
not ? And I did forsake Him. I would not listen; 
— ^would not pray. I was only bitterly angry 
with Him for blighting all my joy in life. And 
now " 

** And now, — ^He still says, * Come unto Me.'" 

''No, — He said He would cast me off for ever. 
And He has. I have no lights — no hope. I cannot 
believe." 

** But you do believe,'* said Mr. Vivian. 

She looked up in surprise. 

''Miss Lucas, you no more doubt the reality of 
Christ, of His life and Death and Besurrection, 
than you doubt the existence of the sun in the sky. 
Your cry is not even 'If Thou canst i' It is only, 
'If Thou wilt'" 

**I know He will not," 

"Then your unbelief is not in His power, but in 
His love. Some came to Him thus ; and there is a 
prayer for you — 'Lord, I believe: help Thou mine 
unbelief.' Will you kneel down with me and pray 
that prayer?" 

Mildred obeyed, with seeming reluctance. No 
hurried outpouring of wordy petitions came from 
him on her behalf; but first the General Confession, 
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breathed in quiet tones, echoed by her almost 
mechanically^ yet with feeling; and then a few 
grave utterances, hardly more than an expansion 
of the cry — ^"Lord, I believe: help Thou mine 
unbelief.'' 

Mildred was longer on her knees than Mr. Vivian. 
He almost thought she had forgotten her where- 
abouts, but at length she resumed her seat. 

''Thank you/' she said, in an undertone. ''I 
must not keep you longer." 

"I should like a few more words. Miss Lucas, 
don't set your heart upon immediate comfort, — and 
don't rest your hopes upon any particular class of 
feelings in yourself." 

'^ I am not expecting comfort at all," she said. 

"Then you are wrong. Ask; and expect an 
answer to your asking. But be willing to wait. 
There is a great deal about waiting in the Bible. 
We are often called upon to 'tarry the Lord's 
leisure.' Only take care that your tarrying is at the 
Feet of Jesus. Whether or no you are conscious of 
comfort, no evil can come to you thera" 

*' I don't think that is my position at all," Mildred 
said, in an apathetic tone. "I only feel hopeless, 
and past aU reach of help. You tell me I believe. 
If I do, what then? I believe in the reality of 
Christ. I see Him — far away, — cold and stern on 
His throne. And He never looks at me." 

^ But He died for you I Be sure, the Evil One is 
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glad enough to draw that false picture of Christ 
before the mind's eye, if we will let him." 

"Tou think it is false?" 

"* False as if I endeavoured to persuade you that 
sunlight was darkness. Mind, I do not say your 
Lord has not withdrawn from you the light of His 
Countenanca How should it be otherwise ? You 
have deliberately forsaken Him, — ^have turned your 
back upon His love and His kindness. What 
wonder if He withholds from you His smile ? But 
this I do know, that He loves yon still, longs after 
you still, seeks yon stilL" 

'^ If I could be sure I " murmured Mildred. 

A rapping at the door interrupted them, — soft 
and irregular, as from unpractised small fingers. A 
sudden thought flashed into Mr. Vivian's mind 
He opened the door, showing two fair children, 
about eight or nine years old. 

" Come to say good-night ? " he asked. ** Mother 
didn't tell you I was engaged, I suppose. Never 
mind. Come in. Miss Lucas, are you fond of 
children ? " 

Miss Lucas could more truly have confessed to 
fear of them. She gazed upon the sunny little faces 
with far more of shyness than they displayed 
towards her. 

Mr. Vivian led them in, shutting the door, and 
took one on each knee. 

« These are our twins," he said, — ^" Emmie and 
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Ada, two girls among a tribe of small boys. Some- 
times they sing a hymn to me before going to becL 
I wonder whether you would mind one now ? ^ 

Mildred said nothing. Her laige eyes were 
examining them curiously, and it was not till she 
found, by a prolonged pause, an answer expected, 
that she said, " No, I should not." 

" Father, shall we sing * Now the day is over ' ? " 
asked one. 

" No ; we will have * Ninety and Nine,' Ada." 

Ada glanced at Emmie, and the latter took the 
lead in a sweet bell-like treble. Every word was 
distinct, and the two little &ces were lighted up 
with self-forgetful enjoyment as they sang. 

'* There were ninety and nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold ; 
Bat one was oat on the hUls away, 

Far off from the gates of gold, 
Away on the moontains wild and bare 
Away from the tender Shepherd's oare. 

' Lord, Thoa hast here Thy ninety and nine, 

Are they not enough for Thee t* 
Bat the Shepherd made answer, ' ^ds of Mine 

Has wandered away from Me ; 
And although the road be rough and steeps 
I go to the desert to find My sheep."' 

Mildred had started and thrilled at the close of 
the first verse, and now tears were streaming 
through her fingers. The children hesitated a 
moment, gazing at her. " Qo on," Mr. Vivian said 
quietly. " He would be stire to find the one, would 
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He not, Emmie ? " And the childish voices rang 
out again — 

** Bat none of the ruisomed ever knew 

How deep were the waten oroned. 
Nor how diurk was the night that the Lord pawed through, 

Ere He found His sheep that was lost 
Oat in the desert He heard its cry, 
Sick, and helpless, and ready to die. 

' iiord, whence are those blood-drops all the way. 

That mark oat the mountain's track t ' 
' They were shed for one who had gone astray, 

Ere the Shepherd could bring him back.' 

* Lord, whence are Thy Hands so rent and torn t ' 

* They were pierced to-night by many a thorn I ' " 

** But the seeking wasn't in vain, for the poor lost 
one was willing to be found/' Mr. Vivian half whis- 
pered, scarcely lengthening the break between that 
and the last verse, which had in it a tone of childish 
triumph : — 

" And all through the moantains, thunder-riven, 

And up from the rocky steep, 
There rose a ay to the gate of Heaven, 

' Rejoice, I have fonnd My sheep 1 ' 
And the angels echoed around the throne, 
' Rejoice, for the Lord brings back His own.' ** 

" Father, doesn't that lady like the hymn ? " asked 
Ada softly. 

** I don't know, dear. Now say good-night, and 
run to bed. Think of the poor lady in your prayers, 
because she is sad," whispered Mr. Vivian. " Bun 
away, and shut the door." 
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He waited then till Mildred could Uft her head 
and say, ** Thank yoiL" 

'"Out in the desert He heard its cry/ Miss 
Lucas." 

'^ If I could know it ! ** she said longingly. 

^ See in your Bible that it is so. Don't listen to 
the Tempter's false tales of our loving Lord, — and 
don't think you can read Him in the darkness of 
your own heart Come straight to Himself, and He 
will teach you. Only the Spirit of God can show 
to' our hearts what Jesus is." 

''Thank you. I think you have helped me" 
Mildred said, sighing. "I must go now, — ^if Enid 
¥rill come. But I shall not forget aU you have 
said." 

''Come again some day," he said encouragingly, 
as she moved towards the door. 
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CHAPTBE XVL 

A WEDDING. 

Blakghb Cabkw's wedding-day. 

There is no great romance commonly about a 
wedding where the bride ages fifty and the bride- 
groom at least sixty summers. Not that this 
middle-life story had been without its touch of 
pathos, aye, and of poetry too, if viewed from the 
vantage-ground of Blanche Carew's long and patient 
constancy. But the two principal figures were 
essentially unpathetic and unpoeticaL And years 
of uncertainty had never thinned Blanche Carew's 
smooth face or ruffled her placid temper, so of 
course no one would have given her credit for 
suffering. In truth, she was a matter-of-fact indi- 
vidual, disposed to take life as she found it^ and not 
given to useless fretting. 

Perhaps few women in her place would have been 
less troubled as to the manner of wedding which 
should be possible. StiU, Blanche Carew had a 
sense of what was befitting, and a desiie to do 
her brid^;room honour. Bichard Carew drew his 
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purse-strings tight in anticipation, talking much of 
economical necessities, and of the follies of popular 
customs. Blanche, in habitual fear of her brother, 
would have yielded without a struggle to his will, 
but for a counterbalancing fear of another^s opinion. 
She could not endure to enter on her new home 
"shabbily," or to become Mr. Joyce's wife unpro- 
vided with common necessaries. 

So far as regarded part of her outfit, she had 
happily a small sum laid by, which served well 
in the present emergency. Beyond this she was 
dependent on her brother. And in that direction 
Blanche Carew's e£forts would have availed little, 
had not Mildred condescended to step forward, and 
with some haughty flashes of her black eyes to bring 
Mr. Carew to submission. Not that Mr. Carew 
feared Mildred as Mildred; but he feared by offend^ 
ing to lose his boarder. 

After all, it was little enough that Blanche asked, 
in return for years of unremitting sisterly service. 
A breakfast and a circle of guests were not to be 
thought of. Mr. Joyce was quite content with the 
prospect of a quiet wedding, and Mildred's presence 
rendered aught else out of the question. Miss 
Caiew only required to have things ^ decent." But 
that which she meant by the term went hard against 
the grain with her brother, to whom the disburse- 
ment of a needless penny was pain and distress. In 
bis opinion very many such pennies were spent. 
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Mr. Joyce arrived the evening before the wedding, 
to sleep at the inn. He brought no relatives with 
him, on account of the length of the journey, his 
home being in Cumberland. It was an understood 
thing that nobody ever came within the doors of 
"Old Farm" except by permission from Mildred. 
But on this occasion Mildred volunteered permission, 
and spent the evening in her own room. 

Enid's first impressions of her future uncle were 
not brilliant. She had never seen him before. Each 
autumn, for some twenty years, Blanche Carew had 
paid a fortnight's visit to a cousin living in Carlisle, 
to whom she was greatly attached after her own 
placid fashion ; and while there she had every year 
met Mr. Joyce. That was how the affair had come 
about Of course Blanche's journey to and from the 
north had been franked by the said cousin; 'other- 
wise she would never have gona 

Mr. Joyce was a large good-humoured man, heavy 
in his step and ponderous in his ideas. He seemed 
to think much of Blanche Carew, but it was in an 
easy fashion. When they went out of a room he 
walked before instead of behind her ; and when she 
made an assertion he flatly contradicted it as often 
as not. Moreover, he showed disdain at the furnish- 
ings of Blanche's home, and described with gusto 
the superior attractions of the house to which she 
was going. All this, however, was part of the 
man; and in accepting the man, Blanche Carew 
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accepted his parts. Enid, looking on, wondered 
silently how her aunt could! — and then came to 
the wise conclusion that one person cannot judge 
for another. 

It was in a very empty Church that Blanche 
Carew became Mrs. Joyce. One or two nursemaids 
strayed in, with children under their charge; and, 
unknown to Enid, Francis Vivian was viewing the 
scene from a shady comer. He was able now to 
get about slowly, and for short distances, with the 
help of sticks. 

The brid^room wore a white waistcoat^ and had 
a pair of straw-coloured gloves, which he endeavotired 
to pull on in the porch, and only succeeded in 
splitting. So he thrust them into his pocket, and 
assumed an air of would-be indifference. The bride 
had a silk dress of bright purple, and a bonnet 
trimmed profusely with yellow ribbon and quivering 
ears of com. Enid had pleaded in vain for grey 
and white. Blanche CareVs ordinarily quiet taste 
went crazy on this occasion, in the endeavour to 
please Mr. Joyce ; and since she succeeded, no one 
might fairly blame her. 

Mr. Carew gave his sister away, wearing for once 
a coat without holes, but utterly abjuring any such 
extravagance as kid gloves. 

^'And the expression of the old fellow's face!" 
Francis said afterwards, when describing the event 
to Mrs. Vivian. " My dear Emily, it was the pic- 
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ture of grimness. He is a perfect ogre I That poor 
girl must have a life of it !" 

Enid was the only bridesmaid, and she wore a 
plain alpaca^ of the self-same silyer-grey tint which 
she would fain have seen instead upon the bride. 
The white straw bonnet^ with its little wreath of 
daisies, showed to advantage the calm and rather 
sad face within. Her only ornament was a small 
cairngorm brooch, the translucent stone being set in 
gold filagree work, — a very new possession. Enid 
had shown it to her aunt that morning, when it 
arrived in a little velvet-lined box, saying simply, 
''Shall I keep ItT' Blanche had hesitated, then 
answered, " Yes, if you like — why not ?" 

When Mr. Carew's eyes first fell on the brooch 
he frowned, and demanded sharply, ''What extra- 
vagance now?" 

" No, father,"* Enid answered, with a slight glow, 
" Mr. Francis Vivian sent it to me." 

"When?" 

"To-day." 

"What for?" 

" He says, — in memory of the day in the cove, 
when he was saved from drowning." 

" Humph ! " Mr. Carew drew near, examining the 
trinket with greedy eyes. " That stone is of value, 
— and the gold-work is fine. You had better let me 
keep it for you. Women lose everjrthing." 

"No, thank you, father, — ^I shall not lose it^' 
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Enid said gravely, and the matter dropped. But 
the coining of that little gift was the one bright 
spot in her day. Mr. Joyce gave her a present 
also — a pair of heavy cornelian ear-rings. Enid did 
not wear ear-rings. She thanked him, however, 
and put them aside, wondering anew at his taste 
and at her aunt's. 

The wedding over, Mr. and Mrs. Joyce came 
back to the house, and home-made cake was handed 
round, with wine, — not wine of Mr. Carew's pur- 
chasing. Mildred had supplied this, in an unex- 
pected fit of generosity. She did not appear herself, 
but remained in her own room, till bride, brid^oom, 
and boxes had departed. 

Then silence descended on the scene. Mr. Carew 
vanished into his study; and Mr. Lucas dropped 
into a half-sleeping dream in his easy-chair. Enid 
went wearily to and fro, clearing away signs of 
untidiness consequent on the unwonted household 
stir. 

A sense of loneliness oppressed her, as the absence 
of one from their small circle made itself felt at 
every turn. Blanche had never been a sympathetic 
person, but she had been the pivot on which the 
said circle turned, always kind, and always equable. 
In perplexity or wrong, Enid had always had her 
aunt Blanche to turn to. Now things were changed. 
Enid would have no longer only to supplement 
another's responsibilities, but to bear alone the full 
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weight. She did not shrink from that ; for Enid's 
was no weak nature, given to shirking her lawful 
burdens. But she did crave for something more of 
love and tenderness in her daily walk. 

Then she thought of the Vivians, and her hand 
stole up to the little brooch^ with a sense of heart- 
cheer. "Prom F. v., in grateful recollection of 
Wanstey Cove,'' had been written on a scrap of 
paper inside the box. Enid did not take it as 
meaning anything more than gratitude; but she 
was comforted. 

"Enid." • 

"Yes, father.'' 

*' Come here. I want to speak to you." 

Enid's first impulse was to entreat delay, — ^her next 
was to walk through the open study door and sit 
down. Mr. Carew had donned his most ancient coat, 
and wore his coldest look. He surveyed her all over. 

" I suppose you don't intend to take that dress of 
yours into common wear. It will have to last——" 

Till — an indefinite future, the pause seemed to 
imply. 

''I shall be careful," Enid answered. 

"Our expenses have been very heavy lately. I 
wish to talk to you about that They must be 
reduced." 

" I hardly know how," escaped Enid's lips ; and 
his face darkened. 

"The 'how' is for you to find out. But we 
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cannot go on as we have done. You seem to foiget 
that I am — a — a poor man. I have no money to 
spare for needless expenses. There have been great 
extravagances lately. In consideration of your aimt's 
going, I have let it pass. But I expect you now to 
turn over a new leat" 

''I do not see how/' Enid repeated, in a 
troubled tone. 

''I expect you to make a change. We have to 
recover the outlay on your aunt's wedding. There 
will be one mouth less in the house to feed. That 
should show in our expenses." 

But the mouth had belonged to a small eater. 
Euid remembered this with an inward sigh. 

"You should keep that girl in order, — with hei 
food. She has a tremendous appetite. Growing 
girls always have. It is a great mistake to have 
servant-girls in a house. A woman coming in, one 
or two mornings in the week, would do as much, 
and cost far less. We must consider that." 

^'Father, there will be one pair of hands less 
in the house now. And the Lucases expect to be 
comfortable." 

^'Tutl Comfortable! Of course they do, — and 
you have to make them so. What else have you 
got to do ? " he asked pettishly. " Mind, Enid, I 
do not choose that you should be perpetually out 
of doors, — wasting your time. Or paying visits ! " 
She had expected this for some time past, and 
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trembled a lit4Je as to what might be the next 
utterance. 

"Or paying visitB! It is absurd, — ^n^lecting 
home duties and gadding about^ — ^the bane of the 
present day. You may go to the Bectory once in 
a way^ — ^not too often. That is Miss Lucas' wish 
for you, and I have consented. But your work at 
home must be done first. And if I find any grow- 
ing inclination to extravagant habits '* 

'*! don't think you will, father/' Enid said, 
rising. ''I suppose I can go now. I have a good 
deal to do." 

He made no objection, and she passed out into 
the hall, feeling as if this interview had been the 
drop too much, despite her relief at the ungraciously 
accorded permission with which it closed. Outside, 
in the hall, she stood still with clasped hands, 
breathing quickly. But the next instant her thoughts 
were drawn away from self. Mildred appeared, 
moving slowly, and white as death, with heavy 
circles round her eyes. 

''Enid, is it all over?'' * 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 

•* All over ! " Enid repeated, bewildered for the mo- 
ment. There was a moomfnl sound in the words, 
as if they had been spoken of a funeral rather than 
a wedding. Then she understood. ^^ Yes, — quite, — 
and they are gone. I am afraid the stir has tried 
you. Are you ill ? " 

"I suppose not I don't feel well, — but what 
does it matter ? Did you throw rice and shoes, and 
all that sort of nonsense ? " 

" No," Enid answered, smiling. 

" Enid, this is the first wedding I have been at — 
since— for seven years." 

^^But you have not been at this one," objected 
Enid, with a wish to divert her thoughts. 

"There are different ways of being present I 
have lived through it aU with you, in my room — 
hiring the whole. I am glad they did not ring the 
bells. I couldn't have borne that too 1 Enid ** 

Her white hands, burning like hot coals, clutched 
Enid's. '' It has brought back the past so fearfully. 
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I don't know bow to bear myself. There is never 
any comfort, — never. Only words, — no reality. Oh, 
if one could blot oat the past ! " 

** Then the past would not teach us its lessons/' 
said Enid. 

Mildred dropped her bead into her bands, and 
moaned. *' Lessons! I have learnt none. I only 
want to be able to forget." 

'' Let us go upstairs/' said Enid, in a low voice. 
** My father may hear, and come out" 

Mildred obeyed, dragging herself from step to 
step, as if with difficulty. Li her own room she 
stood panting, grasping Enid's bands again with a 
force which gave positive pain, and gazing at her 
with wide pleading eyes. "Enid, I don't know 
what to do. I don't know how to bear it. If you 
knew what this morning has been to me 1 " 

^' I wish it could have been helped, Miss Lucas." 

*^ Call me Mildred, — not Miss Lucas. You told 
me once you loved me a little. If you do still, 
call me Mildred. Are you troubled at your aunt's 
going? I am not Nothing seems to have any 
power over me except the past I think I am 
almost dead to the present But when I think 
of what has been, — and what might have been, — 
it is distraction." 

The expression in her eyes was so strange that 
Enid could well believe in the literal truth of the 
assertion. Her own reply came impulsively — 
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"I think you are wrong to give way to such 
feelings." 

" Wrong I But I cannot help it. If you 
knew " 

"I do know. Whatever your trouble has been, 
I know that Qod sent it to you." 

"Does that make trouble easier to bear ? " asked 
Mildred, with a touch of scorn. 

"Yes. For He is our Father,— and He is love. 
No pain can ever come from Him which we 
should be better without. It can never be right 
to fight against EUs will, — or to refuse His 
comfort." 

"Refuse it! How little you understand! I 
have been pleiading — struggling — Oh, how passion- 
ately you little know in your calm — ^begging for 
one drop of comfort. And no answer comes, — ^no 
whisper — ^no touch. It is all dead silence and 
despair. Mr. Vivian says I believe, — and so per- 
haps I do — in a sense. I know He is there — on 
His throne, — and I know He sent me all my 
sorrow, — and I know He could help me. But He 
will not. I would not have Him in the past^ 
and now He will not have me. And when 
the past comes up before me, as it has done this 
morning,— everything so near and vivid, — I do 
not even want Him then, — I only know my heart 
is breaking, and I want nothing — ^nothing — but 
merciful forgetfulness." 
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" You think you do not, but you do want," said 
Enid gently. " Only Christ can help you." 

"Mr. Vivian told me I must wait at His Feet— 
and comfort would come." 

" And you are waiting there ? " 

"How can I? The idea is wild. I cannot 
come to Him!" Mildred clasped her hands. "I 
would if I could," she said. " But I cannot." 

''Mildred, He is here!" 

Enid could never afterwards have explained the 
strange sweet sense which came over herself at that 
moment of her Master's nearness, — the realisation 
of things spiritual, — the absolute certainty of the 
Divine Presence, ^' unseen, but not unknown." 

" He is in heaven," Mildred said. 

"He is here, Mildred." There was a thrill of 
intense feeling in the low voice. " He has said so 
Himself, — ^with us always, — ^in our midst! Will 
you doubt His own words ? " 

Mildred was silent for a few seconds. ** I cannot 
think to-day," she said. "Everything is unreal, — 
except the past. I cannot pray." 

"There is no need to pray," Enid said very low. 
" It is enough to come near, and touch Him, — enough 
to look. Jesus knows alL He is here, Mildred, — in 
this very room, — Gloving you all the while. 7ou 
have not far to go." 

Mildred lifted her eyes, with a startled glance 
around. 
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''Then I will wait at His Feet/' she said; and a 
slow smile bioke over her face, as she knelt and 
bowed her head, — the first smile seen there through 
seven long years. She covered her face, and Enid 
caught the sound of a whispered, " Lord Jesu s " 

That was alL The solemnity of the silence 
following seemed to chain Enid where she stood. 
At first she dared not stir, even to kneel, lest she 
should break upon Mildred's absorption. Then the 
impulse came over her to steal noiselessly from the 
room, and into her own. She could help Mildred* 
there by prayer. Better to leave her alone with 
Him whom her bruised spirit was seeking. 

Enid might not remain long upstairs, for house- 
hold matters claimed attention. Mr. Lucas' in- 
quiries after his daughter had to be answered or 
evaded. An hour passed, and Enid could endure 
the suspense no longer. She stole back into Mildred's 
room. 

Mildred was on the floor still, — ^half-kneeling, 
half-resting against an easy-chair, her head supported 
by one of the arms, her eyes closed, and a fixed smile 
parting the white lips. 

Enid's heart beat fast. Dead ! was her first 
thouglit. Unconscious! was her second. But at 
a touch Mildred's eyes opened, and there was a 
deep .sigh. 

''Must I come back to life?" 

Enid looked at her wonderingly. 
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'^I have been at His Feet/' Mildred mannared. 
''And comfort has come. No other place like it! 
But I am so weary. If I might only rest ! ** 

She shut her eyes, and remained motionless, the 
same dim smile about her lips. Enid simply waited. 
The time seemed long before Mildred spoke again. 

"Must I get up?" 

'* Not yet," said Enid. " Have you been asleep ? " 

** I don't know. I think I have, — perhaps. The 
peace was so wonderful when it came, — I hardly 
knew how to bear it." Then she asked anxiously, 
" Will this last 7 Will the blackness come again ? " 

" It need not, — ^if you stay at His Feet" 

•*Do you think I may, — always? If I only 
could 1" Then she stood up slowly, moving like 
one in a dream. ''I was afraid to stir when you 
came in, lest my comfort should go. I have been 
longing to die while it lasted." 

" But it will last on," said Enid. " When God gives 
His gift of peace, He means us to keep it. And 
if He wishes you to live, you will not wish to die." 

Little as Mildred guessed it, Enid spoke out of 
her own experience, passing on a lesson she had 
herself first learnt. To Mildred, Enid's life, as com- 
pared with her own, seemed very simple and child- 
like, very free from aught but little surface-rufflings. 
Mildred could not see below that surface, could not 
know of the battles which lay beneath a shell of 
calmness. 
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"Easy for you to say/' she answered in a tone of 
nnwonted gentleness. ''And you think — ^bnt may 
not one even wish ? *' 

"Tes; there is a wishing which is entirely sub- 
missive/' said Enid. " I think that was how Christ 
wished. But we must not choose." 

'' No : I believe you are right" Mildred paused 
suddenly, faltered, and leant against the wall. " I 
think I must be ill," she said. " I feel so strangely, 
Enid." 

Mildred was ill, and for a full month she never 
left her room. Enid's hands were full, as may be 
imagined. Between her father and Mr. Lucas, 
housekeeping and house-work, Mildred's state and 
her aunt's absence, she could call no time her own. 

If never actually in immediate danger, Mildred 
was long verging on a condition of danger. She 
believed herself that death was approaching, and 
welcomed the thought with joy. life had long lost 
all attractions ; and in her new sense of peace, of 
forgiveness, of comfort, of a Saviour^s loving Presence, 
her desires turned vividly heavenward. 

But there came a day when she had to realise that 
the call was not yet sounding, that bodily strength 
had begun to return. Then the happy patience 
which had borne her through any amount of pain or 
weakness gave way. When the kind old doctor 
spoke cheerily to her of maiked improvement^ her 
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brow clouded, and she hid her ftuse in the pillow. 
When Enid came a little later to her side she said 
bitterly, '^ I thought it was all nearly over, — and now 
to begin again I" But having said so much, she 
declined conversation, and had her conflict out alone, 
not attaining at once to viotory. for days she wore 
a look of utter dejection. 

** I suppose I must be willing, — because it has to 
be," she said to Mr. Vivian, who now and then 
visited her through the illness. " But life looks very 
hopeless to me. The only comfort is that it cannot 
last long." 

" The only comfort I ** he repeated gravely. ** life 
should never be hopeless. Miss Lucas, — not even fdr 
you. There is always something to be done for 
our Master." 

" I cannot do. I can only bear/' 

"Bearing is doing, if it is the right sort. But 
don't be too sure that no action remains for your- 
self." 

" Not for me. I can only endure and wait, — wait 
for the end." She quoted sadly — 

**' Be the day weuy, or be the day long; 
At the lart it ringetb to ETensong.' *' 

"But what manner of an Evensong would that be 
which should close a day of idleness ?" he asked. 

She moved suddenly. 

"Not idleness,-— only incapacity. I cannot go 
among others and do as others doi" 
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" If it is impossible, then refraining is not wrong. 
But sometimes ' cannot ' is only a form of speech for 
' will not.' I do not say what is or is not impossible 
in your case. I only recommend you to find out 
what your Lord would have you do, — and then -" 

" And then 7 " she repeated. 

"Then do it." 

"Are you thinking of Enid's favourite motto, 
* Doe the nexte thynge ' ? " 

"I thought it was my wife's favourite. Yes. — 
' doe the nexte thynge,' whether or no it is after 
your own indinationa" 

"But if it seemed to me that I ought to give 
up my solitude, — ^to be among others, — to live like 
other people. No, I could not," she cried in distress. 
" You must not ask it of me." 

" I will not," he said. " I only press you to make 
sure whether or no your Master asks it." 

" But if He did— if I thought He did " 

** That ought to be enough for you. Never grieve 
the Holy Spirit by resisting conscience. Miss Lucas, 
the Christian life is not tmly a matter of believing, 
of being forgiven, of finding peace." 

She looked at him questioningly, and said, ** What 
else?" 

"Obedience, holiness, battling, victory," he said 
slowly. "Not following self's desires; but doing 
the Father's wilL" 
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CHAPTER XVIEL 

THE BOND. 

Busy as Enid might be thiongh Mildred's illness, 
she saw much of her cousins at the Bectory. It 
was a singularly bright time to her. 

Mildred, who was at least no selfish invalid, in- 
sisted on an hour^s walk daily for Enid, thereby 
keeping her in health. Part of that hour was not 
seldom spent with the Vivians. Also Mrs. Vivian 
occasionally found her way to Old Farm, being after 
a while even admitted to see Mildred. 

Enid and Francis met often, in one way or 
another. Mrs. Vivian neither helped nor hindered 
in the matter. While seeing Francis to be a good 
deal captivated by Enid, she doubted both how 
things would end and what to wish. She did not 
count Francis to be quite Enid's equal; and in 
force of character, in strength of mind, he was not. 
Nevertheless, Enid bowed entirely to his influence. 
Francis was very gentlemanly, very attractive, with 
a look of feminine softness in his long-lashed eyes. 
He was one of those people who are liked, and who 
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expect to be liked, by eveiybodj. Enid formed no 
exception. Her secluded life had prepared her for 
being more readily taken captive. 

And taken captive Enid was. Francis admired 
her greatly, and was sufficiently entranced with the 
vision which filled his present horizon to count him- 
self deeply in love. But Enid was riveted by fetters 
of a very difierent stamp from his. The whole force 
of her strong nature, once diverted into this new 
channel, flowed there with passionate intensity. 
Not as yet quite consciously to herself. She could 
not but see his feeling for her ; could not but know 
her own growing absorption in him. Yet a certain 
calm restraint held down even her own conscious- 
ness—till he should speak. They were cousins, and 
she had saved his life, and he was lame and weak 
still, and she had few friends. It was so natural 
that they should like to see one another. 

Bat one day, rather more than a month after the 
beginning of Mildred's illness, matters came to a 
point suddenly. 

Francis had not intended to speak. He knew 
that speech was not quite prudent. He knew that 
his friends, especially his mother, would be most 
unlikely to approve or consent. Enid had not only 
penniless expectations, but undesirable relatives also. 
A " tag-rag-and-bobtail " father-in-law would be a 
terrible shock to his mother. Moreover, he could 
detect in her letters that she was already uneasy — 
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very grateful to Enid Carew, bat by no means 
anxious for intimacy. 

He knew well that an uncomfortable straggle 
must follow upon an avowal of his afiTection for 
EnicL Francis had been brought up to a life of 
easy enjoyment, and he greatly disliked uncomfort- 
ableness. 

So he really did not mean to speak plainly to 
Enid before leaving. He would see his mother first, 
and then — ^well, his way would become clear. 
Meantime he saw aU he could of Enid, and 
thoroughly eigoyed each interview. His was the 
perverted form of ''doing the next thing;'* not 
doing the next which was right, in trust for an 
unknown future, but doing the next which seemed 
pleasant to himself, quite irrespective of possible 
suffering in another^s future. 

Francis Vivian's was not a strong nature, and 
unexpected breezes were apt to sway him to and 
fro. Circumstances often proved, in his life, too 
much for previous resolutions. 

Finding himself alone with Enid in the Rectory 
garden, a sudden impulse to speak assailed him. 
Barriers of purposed silence broke down ; and before 
either of the two knew what was coming, Francis 
was pouring out a rush of words, telling Enid aU 
that she was to him, and aU that he would fain be 
to her. 

Enid, knowing now past question that ho loved 
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her, did not attempt to conceal from him that the 
loye was returned — how much more than returned 
neither he nor she could then telL 

She remained calm while he was impassioned; 
yet the calm in her case and the passion in his 
were alike superficial 

"I never cared for anybody else — and I never 
could/' she said softly, with a look in her face not 
to be mistaken. "But I must ask my father's 
leave. I do not know what he will say." 

" Would he be likely to make diflaculties ? " 

" I cannot tell/* she said. " I never quite know 
how he will take Ihings. So much depends on me 
now at home. But, indeed, I think he would be 
willing/' 

" I wish I expected no more to contend with on 
my side than on yours," Francis said impulsively. 
"Among my people, I mean." 

''Your mother?" Enid asked, with a sudden 
sense of chill. 

" Yes. We must say nothing yet to anybody." 

"Not to my father?" 

" No, — not on any account. He might insist on 
my speaking out at once. And I must not tell my 
mother suddenly, Enid. I must wait for a good 
opportunity, — choose my time welL" 

" You think she would object ? " 

"Well, she might be a little diflScult. You see, 
she has been accustomed to having always her own 
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way. And she has her own ideas of things. She is 
awfully grateful to yon, Enid, for what you did, — 
but this — ^this is a different matter. In fact, I know 
there is somebody else whom she has set her heart 
on for me. Of course that is out of the question. 
But I must let her down gently, — not startle her. I 
should have liked her to see you first, if only that 
were possible. I don't know that it isn't yet. The 
truth is, I didn't mean to speak out quite so soon, 
but somehow I could not help it. I thought perhaps 
I might get her to invite you to our house. She 
couldn't possibly see you and not love you. But 
you understand now, don't you, dearest Enid," — ^and 
he looked wistfully at her, in his boyish fashion, — 
''you quite understand that it would never do to 
speak in a hurry? You and I know how things 
stand. What does anything else matter 7 " 

Enid had grown very pale. She could not approve 
the state of affairs which he desired, yet she could 
not bear to oppose him. Just because, deep in her 
heart, she knew his to be the weaker nature, she 
would the more resolutely bow before his will, refus- 
ing to manage for him. But her face spoke plainly. 

" Just for a little while," he pleaded. " It will not 
be very long, dear Enid. I couldn't bear that it 
should be. But I'm not strong yet^ and I don't feel 
up to scenes and discussions. And a little waiting 
will put everything straight. I must make my 
mother understand quietly first that the other can't 
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possibly be, — and then this will oome up naturally. 
I only want to be cautious. Think what it would 
be if she forbade the whole thing utterly. I couldn't 
stand that!" 

"But it cannot be an engagement without her 
leave," Enid said gravely. 

" Well, we need not call it an engagement Only 
we are promised to one another. Not that promises 
are needed. We know now that it is all right be- 
tween us. Dear Enid, isn't that enough? — better 
than if I had not spoken ? " 

Enid's answer was only a glance, but it satisfied 
Francis. 

"I will not even offer to give you a ring, till my 
mother knows aU. There's no need, now we are 
both sure of one another. But I have a little keep- 
sake for you," — and he drew something from his 
pocket, wrapped in silver paper. ^ Next Tuesday is 
your birthday, and I have to go home Monday or 
Tuesday. So I consulted with Emily what to get^ 
and we settled on a silver bracelet, I have had it 
made on purpose, and Emily has not seen it yet. I 
won't keep it now till Tuesday. It will be some- 
thing else besides a birthday present, — a little token 
of the bond between us." 

'* But there cannot be a bond till we both have 
leave," Enid faltered. 

"Except that I am yours, and you are mine," he 
said, smiling, as he displayed a bracelet of silver — a 
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plain solid circleti with a delicately-chased scroll 
figured on it, a snap-lock, and a tiny silver key 
hanging by a piece of silk. " The lock was a fancy of 
my own. I thought I would put it on your arm, 
and turn the key, and ask you not to unlock it again 
till I came to do it for you. And I felt sure you 
would understand, even if I said no more. Shall I 
say the same now, my Enid ? " 

Enid seemed lost in troubled thought. He lifted 
her left hand, and fastened on the bracelet. 

" Enid, will you keep tUs where it is, till I come 
totakeitoflf?" 

Her face cleared suddenly. '' Tes,** she said. *" I 
can promise that. When you come to ask me, I 
will be yours. Till then it is no engagement" 

He held out the key, and she shook her head. 

''I have a duplicate, Enid. And I trust you 
perfectly. Ton might need this. Suppose you 
broke your arm ? ** 

« Not likely.*' 

" Or something might happen to ma** 

Tlease donV ^^^ s^cL She bent her head 
to look at some words on the chased scroll "^ My 
favourite motto I" 

"I wanted a motto, and Emily suggested this. 
I thought the words quaint and pretty, — and 
there may be a good deal of 'doing the next 
thing,' before all is settled. But if I had known 
that the bracelet would be so much more than a 
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mere birthday present^ I wotild have chosen some- 
thing else. 'Faithful till death/ perhaps^-^-only 
people might have gnessed I " 

''This is best," Enid said. ''It will remind me 
to attend to everyday duties, if I grow lonely or 
impatient," 

"And the bracelet will remind yon of me." 

"I don't think that wiU ever be needed," she 
said gently. "But I promise yon not to take it 
off, of my own free will, till you come to turn the 
key with your own fingers." 

" And you will know that I am coming, Enid ? " 

" I shall always feel sure,— even if the time seems 
long." 

A little more conversation, and then steps drew 
near. "Emily," Francis said in a low voice, and 
he promptly resumed his ordinary careless manner. 
"That single dahlia is a fine specimen, isn't it, 
Enid? Well, Emily, — ^here we are! I have just 
been giving Enid her birthday present beforehand." 

"You impatient man," she said, noting Enid's 
crimsoned cheeks, and wondering whether more had 
passed than appeared on the surface. But she asked 
no questions, either then or later. 

Enid speedily escaped, and went home at hex 
most rapid pace, never pausing till she reached her 
own bedroom. There for a few minutes she hid 
her face in a rapture of joy and thankfulness. 

Yet neither the joy nor the thankfulness were 
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tinoloudecL For whether or no Enid acknowledged 
it to herself, she had a faint sense somewhere in 
her heart that Francis Vivian was not all she 
conld have desired in a hnsband. She oonld not 
but be conscious that her highest thoughts and 
aspirations would find in him no response. Life 
side by side with Francis Vivian would be very 
different in kind from the life of ardent religious 
devotion and lofty spiritual service, to which she 
had believed herself called. If she succeeded in 
pulling him a little way up, he would also succeed 
in pulling her down, probably not only a little way. 
Action and reaction are always equal ; and natural 
earthward gravitation tells largely in such a case. 

But the passion of Enid's devotion to Francis, 
breaking down all barriers, flowed in a stream 
which it seemed to her nothing could control. 
Francis filled her whole horizon, and satisfied her 
imagination. Life without Francis seemed to her 
no life at all. All the slumbering intensity of her 
ardent nature sprang into force this day. She 
knelt in fervent thanksgiving for the great joy 
which had come, while she shrank from dose 
analysing of the happiness. Francis loved her; 
that was enough. For the rest, she would be 
content not to see far ahead, to go step by step, 
to '^ doe the nexte thynge." 

But the ''next thing" might not always be the 
right thing. 
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Enid went quietly out of the house that even- 
ing, after dark, into the back yard, and bent over 
the deep old-fashioned well It was a well not 
much used. No human being was at hand to 
see. She dropped there, into the water &r below, 
a tiny silver key. 

"I shall not want it^" she murmured. **I 
have promised never to take off the bracelet till 
Francis comes again, — promised I If his mother 
says 'No/ — if he only comes to use the key, — I 
shall at least see him again once mora** 

And then she went indoors, with carmine cheeks, 
which made Mildred look steadily at her. 

"Enid, did Mrs. Vivian give you that bracelet? 
It is very pretty." 

" No, — ^Francis did. My birthday present before- 
hand. He is going home early next week." 

Enid wore no conscious expression. For Francis' 
sake she could control her looks. And Mildred 
questioned no further. 

But the key was gone : and Enid bore her silver 
bond perpetually. 
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CHAPTEE XIX 

HOPE DEFERRED. 

" I SHALL always feel sure, — even if the time seems 
long," Enid had said to Francis Vivian. And per- 
haps she did feel sure ; at all events she willed to 
do so, and tried to believe herself successful But 
the tin>e of waiting often seemed very long. 

They had decided against correspondence, by 
Enid's own desira It could not be an engage* 
ment, she said ; therefore they must not write. And 
Francis had yielded after some hesitation — ^the more 
readily, perhaps, since a correspondence, openly 
maintained, would have almost certainly entailed 
discovery. He had not ventured to suggest to Enid 
any clandestine mode of postal intercourse. A 
certain fear of her opinion was upon him, with a 
consciousness that she would think many things 
wrong that he counted permissibla 

" I shall find means to let you hear about me — 
somehow," Francis had said at parting. ''And I 
shall hear about you, Enid, one way and another. 
It will not be long before I speak to my mother. 
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Before Christmas, at latest, I shall be in Bevingdean 
again." 

But Christmas now lay nearly four months back, 
and Francis had not come. 

Messages bad come often to Enid at first, through 
Mrs. Vivian, — messages such as seemed quite natural 
under the circumstances. Nobody knew how Enid 
lived upon them, giving to each commonplace word 
the meaning which she believed it was intended to 
convey. 

Then the letters to Mrs. Vivian, for a while 
frequent, became fewer and farther between. "Just 
like Francis," Mrs. Vivian said one day, in Enid's 
presence, with a smile and a sigh. "He tires of 
everything in turn. I wish there were a little more 
persistency in the dear fellow." Enid had difficulty 
in forbearing from a warm defence of the absent 
one. 

April now was well advanced, and since the 
beginning of November no news had been received 
of Francis. Or, if Mrs. Vivian had heard aught, 
she kept it to herself. For many weeks, even foi 
months, his name had been scarcely mentioned 
between her and Enid. Somehow Enid could not 
speak, and Mrs. Vivian did not. 

Yet Enid would not permit herself to doubt. 
Difficulties in Francis Vivian's home were of course 
the reason. Sooner or later she would see him 
again. Meanwhile she had the silver circlet on her 
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arm — a perpetual reminder of Francis, a type of the 
fetters which bound her, and a silent mentor as 
to her daily life-duty, — always to ''doe the nexte 
ihynge." 

That which with some people leads to foiget- 
fulness, or at least to lessened warmth, only led 
with Enid to greater intensity of feeling. The 
dosed furnace ^owed with fiercer heat than could 
have been with open furnace-door. As week after 
week passed and Francis neither came nor wrote, 
Enid's mind only fed the more upon recollection. 
Day and night his image was never absent. In 
sleep she dreamt of him; in waking hours she 
thought of him. All the dormant vehemence of her 
strong nature, never before called into exercise, was 
now aflame. 

There are some, or so it seems, who, from the 
very depth and ardour of their affections, can hardly 
be tousted with such earthly happiness as may be 
safely granted to others. Enid was perhaps one of 
these. In her case, to love meant rather to worship. 
All other interests waned and paled before the one 
absorbing object which filled her whole horizon. 

Loss in her spiritual life was a necessary result 
of such a state of things. It came gradually, as 
an insidious disease slowly works its way into a 
healthy frame. 

At first, in her new joy, she was all thankful- 
ness and praise, — loving heavenly things the more 
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because of this earthly happiness. But the earthly 
object of devotion won its way ere long to the 
highest throne in her heart. Then, and only then, 
the earthly love became wrong. Then, and only 
then, the upward spirit-gaie turned downward. If 
that throne be occupied by the rightful King, no 
lesser love can be too intense. Enid had yielded 
her heartfs allegiance to the King; but now He was 
dethroned to make way for another. 

Dreams of future work for her Gtod no longer 
came to Enid. Longings to devote herself actively 
to His service were still. She thought no more of 
heathen needs in foreign lands or amid London's 
poor. One figure filled utterly her mind and imagi- 
nation. 

Outwardly Enid was not much changed. A little 
thinner; a little graver; a little more reserved and 
dignified; with a £Eice almost as calm as ever. 
Only the lips were a trifle less reposeful, and slight 
hollows were appearing in the temples, and the 
grey eyes were gaining a look of habitual expec- 
tancy, as if she were always on the look-out for 
somebody. 

Since Christmas the hollows had deepened, the 
expectant look had grown more constant. Enid was 
indeed incessantly on the watch. Her first thought 
in the morning was, "Francis may come to-day 1'* 
her last thought at night, " Francis may come to- 
morrow.'' The front door^bell could never ring, the 
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door of the room where she might be could never 
open, without the spring of a hope in her heart, 
^^ Has Fraueis come ? '' Out of doors she could not 
see a distant swiftly-moving figure without a sudden 
throb of her pulse, ^^ Could that be Francis ? " She 
never turned a street-comer without lifting her eyes 
in eager quest, for Francis might be there, on his 
way to her home. Day after day this went on, un« 
suspected by any around her, with the sole exception 
of Mildred Lucas. Enid's long silence about Francis 
had entirely laid to rest Mrs. Vivian's fears. Mildred 
alone observed, watching Enid with painful interest. 
As yet, however, she had said nothing. Francis 
Vivian's name was no more mentioned between her 
and Enid than between Enid and Mrs. Vivian. 

All these months Mildred still held aloof from 
the outer world, still lived a hermit life. She 
went to Church r^ularly, and she saw Mr. Vivian 
at intervals, but that was alL The unoccupied and 
solitary days, the lonely and objectless walks, were 
kept up as of old. To Mr. Vivian's urgings that the 
time had come for a change she answered always, 
"I cannot 1" 

Though no longer comfortless or despairing, it 
seemed that the apathy which, through years of 
indulgence in grief, had become part of herself, 
dung to her still; and the shrinking from inter- 
course with her fellow-creatures held her in an iron 
grip. That a definite alteration had passed over her, 
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there could be no denying. Her large black eyes no 
longer wore their look of misery. She was more 
thoughtful of her father, more gentle to Enid, moire 
forbearing with Mr. Garew. But the resolute refusal 
to do that which she did not deny might be her duty 
weighed her back. 

Hitherto Mr. Vivian had spoken in vain. Mildred 
heard him patiently, and that was aU. He debated 
often with himself how to bring her to a different 
mind. Perhaps he showed impatience in this eager- 
ness. With some natures — ^whether animal or vege- 
table natures — growth is necessarily slow ; and it is 
the same with some spiritual natures. He knew, 
however, that Mildred was holding out against 
whispers of conscience; and he rightly feared the 
deadening effects upon heart and life of such 
resistance. 

" What are you thinking about, Enid ? ** 
The question came abruptly one afternoon. Mil- 
dred and Enid were together in the sitting-room, 
alone, to all intents and purposes. Mr. Lucas, in 
his arm-chair, saw and heard nothing. He had 
grown deaf lately, as well as blind, and great feeble- 
ness was creeping over him. The chief part of his 
days was passed in slumber. 

But the drowsy old man was scarcely less occu- 
pied than his two companions. Enid's work lay 
idly on her knee, as she leant back, gazing out of 
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the window. Mildred's folded hands made no pre- 
tence at being employed. She was giavely scanning 
her companion's face, with thoughts which found a 
vent in the sudden question, '' What are you thinking 
abotttr 

One word alone oould have supplied a truthful 
answer. Enid kept silence. 

" I think you are growing like me, Enid. There 
was a time when you used to count day-dreams 
wrong, — a pieoe of self-indulgenca But you have 
fSallen into the way of them lately." 

*" Have I ? " Enid spoke absently, as if she hardly 
cared to pursue the topic 

** Yes. Do you know how much you are chang^ 
this winter?" 

She looked steadily at Enid, and a flush rose in 
the latter^s cheeks. 

"No." 

" Other people might not see it» but I do. I don't 
feel as if I had more than the half of you here. 
And I want to know where the other half has gone. 
Nothing interests you now. What is it that you 
are dwelling on perpetually 1" 

Enid hesitated. " There is plenfy to think about^" 
she said. 

** Plenty ; yes. I suppose there always has been 
plenty, — ^in the abstract." After a pause she added, 
" Mr. Vivian thinks I am wrong not to go among 
people more. What do you think ? " 
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" I don't know. My opinion would not touch you." 

" That is not so sure. If I ask for it——" 

" I don't know enough. How can I judge ? " 

" And you do not care 1 " 

Enid's eyes looked up in startled reproach. 

" I don't mean it unkindly. I can't help seeing 
that your mind is full of something else." Then, 
without any warning, Mildred asked, " Do you ever 
hear from Francis Vivian now ? " 

"No." 

More than the one syllable Enid could not have 
uttered. The abruptness of the question took her 
by surprise. A single word, coming upon long- 
continued strain, will sometimes break through 
well-kept fences of self-command and reserve. In 
a moment the quiescence of hope long deferred, yet 
resolutely clung to, gave place to vibrations of 
intense pain. She was suddenly as one stretched 
upon a rack ; and it came over her, with the sharp- 
ness of a new truth, how long a time had passed since 
last she heard of Francis, — ^how he had promised to 
come, and had failed to keep his promise. 

The flush died quickly, and Enid grew cold and 
white to the very finger-tips, like a person fainting 
away. She was keenly conscious of this, conscious 
how it must appear in Mildred's eye& The fixed 
gaze of those black orbs was almost more than she 
could endure. If only they would have turned else- 
whore ! Enid could have cried out to be left alone. 
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—alone in her pain of heart I Would Francis ever 
letom? Did he mean to come? Had he really 
cared for her ? These questionQ rang in her ears with 
clanging utterance. She grew whiter and whiter, 
leaning back in her chair. , 

''Enid I" Mildred spoke, half in alarm, half in 
wistfulness. '' My dear, — what is it ? " 

Enid retained power to lift her eyes and look 
steadily back at Mildred. 

" Nothing ,^ she began. 

"Was it my asking ?" Mildred stopped. 

"Are you going to faint? '' 

"Na I have been cold all day." A shiver 
seemed to justify the assertion. 

" When did they hear last at the Bectory about 
young Vivian ? *• 

" I don't know.*" 

" Tell me, Enid, — is he ever coming here again ? ** 

Another shiver, slow and prolonged, seemed to 
creep through Enid's whole frame. " I don't know. 
Yes I " she answered, and then she sat upright. ^I 
must get on with this mending. Father will want 
his coat. How soundly Mr. Lucas sleeps to^iay ! " 

The voice was not Enid's. She made a pretence 
at working with pale powerless fingers. Mildred 
sat looking at her, with eyes which softened into 
exceeding pity. 

" Don't! " she said at length,— ''iltm'^ feel it like 
that. Don't, my dear. It is not worth while." 
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"What isn't?" Enid breathed. 

"About young Vivian. He isn't good enough. 
He is not worthy of you. Enid, did he ever speak 
out ? Did he promise— any thing ? " 

Enid made no answer. Mildred went to her side, 
in gieat trouble. "Don't look so/' she entreated. 
" If you knew how unhappy it makes me I I shall 
speak to Mr. Yivian I " 

" No, — not one word. Ton will not, Mildred I " 
Enid's face grew rigid. 

** Then tell me the truth, and I shall be bound to 
silence. If I only guess, I am free to speak." She 
took the girl's icy hands between her own. " Tell 
me, darling. I think you would trust me, if you 
guessed how I love you. It will be better to speak. 
Don't keep things to yourself. Tell me, and it shall 
go no further. Are you engaged? Is there any- 
thing at all between him and you? Have you 
promised not to speak ? " 

"No," and there was a pause for recoUectioD. 
" No, not promised. But — ^he wished it." 

" But you will tell me. It shall go no further. 
Are you engaged ? " 

" Not yet," she said very low. " It could not be 
yet. Only I said I would — and he — and I have 
the bracelet " 

"And he— what?" 

" He said he would come." 

" When ? •• 
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*" Before Ohristmas. When he had spoken to his 
mother. He has been preyented." 

" If he ooold . not oome, he onght to have 
written/* 

^We did not think it right to conespond — 
till •* 

''Correspond! — ^perhaps not That is a different 
matter. If he could not come, he ought to have 
written. Enid, did you bind yourself ? ** 

''I said I would be his — when he came. I ought 
not to teU all this, — Oh, I ought not I " she said in a 
tone of bitter pain. 

** I think you ought. When did you hear from 
him last?" 

" Not exactly from him — since he left. He used 
to send messages at first — ^through Mrs. Vivian, — 
and lately — ^lately — ^he has not written. I suppose 
his mother — perhaps she forbids him — but he will 
come—" 

She spoke slowly, pausing often for breath, like 
one climbing a steep ascent while talking. 

"Do you think he will?" 

Was the question kind or cruel ? Mildred herself 
did not know. She had little doubt as to the 
ultimate issue of the affair. But which might be 
best for Enid, to come at once to a knowledge of 
.the probable truth, or to have her hopes killed 
slowly, Mildred was unable to decide. 

Enid was silent for some seconds. Then she 
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looked up into Mildred's face and answered gravely, 
"Tes.*' 

" You are sure of him ?** 

" I told him I would be sure. He promised '* 

and a flush rose suddenly to her very temples. "He 
will come, — ^when he can. I should be wrong to 
doubt him. But you will keep my secret" And 
with these words she left the room. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WAXmO AND SLSEPINO. 

Enid had been gone scarcely half a minute, when 
Mr. Vivian was nshered in, bearing some flowers 
from his wife to Mildred. She received them 
absently, her mind being bent upon Enid. 

" Thank you, no, — I must not sit down to-day," 
Mr. Vivian said, in reply to her offer of a chair. ** I 
am particularly busy. How is Enid ? " 

'* She is— not looking so well as usual,*' Mildred 
said, with a moment's hesitation. 

''Spring weather tries a good many people. 
Perhaps Enid is hardly so strong as she counts her- 
self. No hope of getting her to take a class in my 
Sunday-school, I suppose ? " 

" You had better put the question to Mr. Carew. 
If he is willing she will be the same.** 

Mr. Vivian smiled rather comically. '* You think 
he would not spare her?" 

** I know he would not." 

" No use for me to trouble him, then. But I am 
in want of help. Could I not persuade you ? " 
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Mildred's gesture was decisive. 

''You may not feel equal to the effort before- 
hand; but help would oome in the moment of 
need.** 

" It is quite out of the question I " and she drew 
up her head. 

''I shall not give up hope jet/' he said. ''For 
the future, I mean. Gk)od-byey Miss Lucas/' — and 
he was turning away, but paused. "By-the-by, 
Enid may be interested to hear that my wife had a 
long letter from Francis' mother, yesterday. You 
remember him f " 

Mildred controlled her twitching nerves. The 
young fellow whom Enid saved from drowning? 
Yes, I saw him once." 

''Once only? Enid met him a good many times 
at our house. Besides — ^he and she are distant 
cousins. She will be pleased to hear that he is 
quite recovered from the effects of his accident 
The lameness is entirely gone." 

"Is he likely to come to Bevingdean again?" 
asked Mildred carelessly. 

"Not likely at present His time and thoughts 
are pretty well occupied elsewhere, I suspect" 

" Studying for an examination ? " 

"I did not mean that No— I could wish he 
were. Frauds is rather too well off for his good, — 
lives too easy a life." 

^ Then you mean — ^is he engaged to be married ? " 
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asked Mildred, speaking low, jet with a certain 
sharp ring in the voice, which Mr. Vivian noticed 
and wondered at. 

''Not actaally engaged, but things seem tending 
that way. Perhaps it is a little premature to speak 
yet; but there appears small doubt about the 
matter. His mother is delighted. She has known 
Bessie Webb from childhood, and has long wished 
it. Young men don't always fall in with their 
mother^s choice, but Francis is curiously facile. I 
wonder his choice did not fall upon Enid. He saw 
enough of her.** 

^ Too much, perhaps. A hillock has no business 
to fall in love with a mountain.** 

Mr. Vivian was amused. ^Certainly Francis is 
hardly Enid's equal,** he assented. "A good-tem- 
pered young fellow, with attractive manners; and 
when one has said that, one has said alL* 

"I thought him a pretty boy,** Mildred said dis- 
dainfully. 

Mr. Vivian laughed anew, repeated his good-bye, 
and vanished ; while Mildred sat down, with folded 
arms and uneasy brow. Should she, or should she 
not, tell Enid what had passed! It might be all a 
mistake. If not^ Enid was gradually awakening to 
possibilities. Mildred decided to foUow the lead of 
circumstances. She had a message to give; and 
Enid might put leading questions^ which should 
necessitate further openness. 
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The afternoon waned, and Mr. Lucas slept on, aa 
Mildred sat in her unoccupied stillness. Somehow 
this lack of occupation struck herself forcibly, as 
never before. Mr. Vivian's words had failed to 
press the matter home; but the matter found its 
way home this day without human intervention. 
Mildred grew restless, and walked to and fro with a 
strange oppression upon her. What was she doing, 
wasting thus the best part of her life in useless 
recollections ? "Was there nothing which she was re- 
quired to do ? Did Gh)d call her to no active service ? 
And if He called, and she refused, — what then ? 

'^I cannot— cannoV she muttered aloud. ''He 
took my alL He crushed my life. And I do be- 
lieve now, it may have been — ^it uxia — ^in Fatherly 
love. But at least He will let me live out my days 
in quiet He cannot mean me to work — to go among 
others — Oh, no, impossible I" 

In the stillness of the room, with the old man 
breathing heavily as he slept, a voice spoke in her 
hearty sounding so dear to her strong imagination 
that it might have been an actual human voice — 

" Qo, work to-day in My Vineyard." 

The same words which had erewhile stirred Enid 
to strong desire. Mildred wrung her hands. 

" I cannot— cannot^" she said. " Not yet. Oh, do 
not ask it yet ! " 

Then, at the sound of a step, she went to her seat 
£nid entered, pale still, with a red spot on one 
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cheeky and eyes which told of headache. The 
parUy-mended coat was taken in hand, and Mildred 
sat looking at her, — till Enid presently leant back, 
with a wearied sigh. 

** Enid, you had better leave that. Yoor father 
will not want it to-day." 

"He may." 

" Mr. Vivian has brought those flowers. Couldn't 
you put them in water ? " It had not occurred to 
Mildred to take that step herself. 

" If you like," — and Enid rose. 

Mildred looked in another direction. 

"He told me to tell you, — ^his wife has heard 
from young Vivian's mother. He is quite well 
again, — ^his lameness gone." 

"What made Mr. Vivian speak of him?" Enid 
asked, so low as to be hardly audiblOi 

<< The letter came yesterday. He said he thought 
you would be interested." Mildred added, after a 
few seconds, " He hasn't a suspicion, — and I took 
care he should not have one." 

Enid silently placed the flowers in a vase, and 
then moved to the window. 

"He did not say anything else?" she asked 
presently. 

" He talked a little about Vivian, — ^not seeming 
to think much of his character." 

" He doesn't appreciate Francis," Enid was roused 
to say. 
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*' I asked him^ in passing, if he thought Franois 
Vivian would come here again. He did not seem 
to expect it" 

"* He would not^" Enid said calmly. 

Mildred hesitated, and almost said more. 
Another minute, and she would have done so. 
But Enid turned and came towards her, pausing 
beside Mr. Lucas, with eyes so full of suffering 
that Mildred decided on silence. This at all events 
was not the time for speaking out. 

''I don't think Mr. Lucas looks as he should 
this afternoon/' Enid said. 

Absorbed in other thoughts, Mildred had not 
noticed her father much. Now she too was struck 
with his unwonted pallor and a certain hoUowness 
round eyes and mouth. " He is tired, — ^I think a 
cup of tea would do him good/' she said. Enid 
went for it at once; and though they had some 
little difQculty in rousing Mr. Lucas, he appeared, 
when roused, to be much the same as usual. The 
tea evidently revived him ; and Enid asked whether 
she should read aloud, as she had often done at this 
hour of late. 

**No, my dear; not to-day," he said; adding to 
his daughter, ''Enid is not quite herself. Her 
voice has lost its music." 

** I think she has a headache," Mildred answered. 

''Toung heads should not ache," Mr. Lucas said 
musingly. ^ Come here, Enid." 
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She took a low seat by his side, and he passed 
his worn hand across her brow and eyes. 

"What has brought the pain, my child?" he 
asked. 

Enid was silent ; bat he waited, and she said in 
a choked tone, " Worries will come sometimes." 

" Tes ; and you cannot go through life without 
your share of trouble. I would save you from it, 
if I could." 

" Father, why must eveiy one have so much to 
bear ? " Mildred asked, coming near, and speaking 
in a restless manner peculiar to herself. 

" It is not much, Millie, when we near the end, 
and look back. A few throbs more or less, — 
the ^ light affliction' 'for a moment/ — and then 
— * the oceantide of love which fills eternity.' " 

" But it is not light, — it is not light," she said 
passionately, thinking of Enid, and for once not 
of herself. 

''It doesn't seem light now — ^to you," he said. 
"Bynrnd-byitwilL" 

"But life is so long," Enid broke in. "One 
cannot be always looking to the end. Time goes 
slowly, if one is sad. And heaven seems such a 
long way off." 

"Enid, you told me once that heaven seemed 
so near," he said. 

One or two heavy tears fell "That must have 
been long ago " she whispered. 
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Mr. Lucas echoed her sigh. ** Yes, it is so often 
with us," he said, — "now near, now far! Well 
for us that He knows our frame, and pities 1 Child, 
don't get your heart too full of earth's matters. It 
isn't worth while. The time is short, — so short" 
And then he shut his eyes. " I am tired, Millie. 
I think I will sleep." 

The sleep passed into a drowsy exhaustion, from 
which they could not rouse him. He had to be 
carried to his bed that night. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

CALLED HOMS. 

Thb last summons had come ; and Mildred knew, 
before twenty-four hours were over, that her father 
could not be expected ever to rise again from the 
bed on which he lay. Yet death was not imme- 
diate. Day after day he lingered, till more than 
a month had passed &om the first attack, seldom 
conscious for any length of time, taking little food, 
hovering still in the borderland between this world 
and the next 

Mildred watched him untiringly morning, noon, 
and nighty only permitting Enid to take her place 
during such short intervals as were absolutely 
necessary. She had not shown great tenderness of 
feeling towards the gentle old man through past 
years; but now that he was passing away she 
realised how much she was about to losa In a 
new rush of mingled love and self-reproach, she 
became utterly absorbed in thought of him. 

Even her interest in Enid fell for the time into 
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the background. The grave pale girl, coming 
and going, saying litde, having eyerything at 
hand that was needed, always ready to help, 
yet in manner passionless and uninterested, drew 
little of her attention. Mildred grew used to 
seeing her thus, noticing it seldom. She did not 
at all realise the loneliness of that month to 
Enid. Mrs. Vivian was laid aside for the time. 
Mr. Vivian was too busy for more than a brief 
visit now and then to the sick-room. Enid could 
rarely be spared to go to the Bectory ; and indeed 
she showed no anxiety to go. Duties were not 
neglected, but she went through them as one who 
had no heart for anything. 

So weeks passed ; and the end drew near, — that 
end of life which to Christ's followers is more truly 
the beginning of Ufa 

Towards the last Mr. Lucas became more clear 
in mind than he had beea Mildred knew^ how- 
ever, that this boded no real improvement 

One day there was a ray of unusual intelligence. 
The doctor had thought ill of him that morning; 
but Enid, entering the room somewhat later, was 
struck with the brightness of his face. He seemed 
to hear her step, despite his deafness, and called 
her to his side. Mildred was there, and he took 
a hand of eaoh, bringing the two gently together, 
between his own withered ones. 

"'Children, you will be good one to another," 
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he saicL ** It is my comfort in going to think that 
you will be as friends, as sisters, each the other's 
helper." 

Mildred looked at Enid. Another helper and 
companion in life than herself was, she believed, 
in Enid's mind. But Enid's bowed face spoke 
nothing plainly. 

'* You will take care of each other," he repeated. 
"It is a toilsome path, children. Harder for one 
alone than for two. Be loving and tender. 
And, Millie, I want a promise from you. I want 
a changa'' 

"* What change ? "* she asked. 

*'I have had thoughts in my mind about you 
often of late, — thoughts as to your life." He 
paused, with pity in his sightless blue eyes. 
" Millie, my dear, ' Let the dead past bury its dead ! ' 
Time enough has been given to grieving,— -enough 
and too much. You have to act now, — 'act in 
the living present.' Poets' words speak truth 
often, but there are better words for you. You 
must 'forget the things that are behind, — ^reach 
forth to the thiogs that are before,' — yes, and 
' work while it is day I ' For ' the night cometh, — 
thei night cometh I' Work for Qod, dear. No 
sitting idle till He Himself bids you keep stilL 
It has been wrong." 

" Father, I thought you understood 1 I did think 
you felt with me I " 

V 
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" I do, — I hava Only too much, — ^too keenly. 
It has been wrong. life is so shorty — ^too short 
to waste in useless sorrow. I want you to wake 
up now, to live to GkxL Not to wait till it is too 
late. The night cometh^ Millie." 

" Father, I do love God now." 

" Love means service," he said gravely. ^ There 
cannot be the loving without the living." 

Mildred offered no response. She pressed her 
lips together, and was silent. He laid a hand on 
Enid's arm. 

"And you " he said. There was a slight 

movement in reply. "You have been very good 
to me, — and I thank you for it. Your hand has 
chased away many a shadow. But, my child, there 
has been a shade upon you lately. I have seen it" 
He often spoke of " seeing," as the blind da 

She bent her head lower, and was silent He 
spoke slowly, after a pause — 

"Don't let any earthly thing ever draw away 
your heart from Qod. Don't let any earthly 
thing become your heart's idol It isn't worth 
while. It isn't worth the cost When you find 
yourself away from your Master's presence, come 
back to Him at once — at once. Child, never lose 
a moment Close to Him you are safe, and He 
will conquer for you." Then, at the sound of a 
sob, — ** Poor child, poor Enid I But it isn't worth 
the cost, my dear, it isn't worth the cost" 
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Had he seen or read the truth? Enid could 
not ask, could not wish to know. She only stood 
in silence, tremblings 

"It will not be long now/' the old man said, 
closing his eyes. Suddenly he added, ''But once 
more — once more — this day — the Feast of joy ! " 

There was no answer, and he said, ''Millie!" 
appealingly. 

She turned perplexed eyes on Enid. "Mr. 
Vivian," Enid whispered. " He wants " 

" The Bread and the Wine, — once more together, 
Millie, to show forth the Lord's death. Never 
again — ^till in the Father's kingdom." . 

" Father, do you wish it to-day ? " 

"Yes, this afternoon." 

It was doubtful whether he would be able to 
partake at any hour that might be named before- 
hand. Several times in the course of his illness 
Mr. Vivian had come for the purpose, only to find 
him unconscious. Once only the effort had been 
successful But Enid went immediately to the 
Bectory, and arrangements were mada 

At four o'clock Mr. Vivian arrived. The old 
man had been breathing heavily in half slumber 
since the morning's brief spell of brightnesa Now, 
however, he roused up, and a light of more than 
earthly happiness lit up his beautiful calm features 
— beautiful still, though changed and sunken. 
" Come near, both of you," he said. " Enid, Millie, 
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close to my bed." And when all was ready he 
spoke in a dear voice, ''Now, Millie, you will 
promica." 

*' To do what, father ? " she asked faintly. 

'' To put self aside, my child, and to do the will 
ofGoA" 

'' How am I to know it ? '' broke from her. 

" He will show you.** 

*' Father, I cannot promise/' 

He did not press farther then. A troubled look 
passed over his face, and he was silent. The 
earlier part of the Service was gone through 
quietly. But when the administration of the 
Bread and Wine was about to take place, Mildred 
and Enid kneeling side by side, the old man lifted 
his hand — 

" Wait,'' he uttered softly. « Millie ! MiUie ! " 

A strange eagerness was in the low tones, and a 
strange light shone in the unseeing eyes. Mildred 
had bowed her face on her hand& She raised it 
with a startled gesture. 

"Promise, Millie — ^promise, my child. The 
Master's service — the Father's will — the Holy 
Spirit's leading " 

Deep silence fell on them all, the clergyman 
waiting, Mildred and Enid kneeling, the old man's 
look full of intense entreaty. 

"I do promise, father." Mildred spoke the 
words in a firm and raised voice. 
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"Thank God!" fell from her father's lips. 
*'Lord — now — now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peaca' " 

Again a solemn silence, and then the Bread and 
the Wine were taken. 

Mildred and Enid, reverently kneeling with 
bowed heads, could not see what Mr. Vivian did 
see. When, after another brief pause for silent 
prayer, they expected to hear, " Our Father, which 
art in Heaven," they heard instead — 

** Miss Lucaa" 

Mildred looked up, and was in a moment by her 
father's side. But she could do nothing. The 
last change had come suddenly, and he was beyond 
human skill. 

The smile which had illumined his face was 
dying away, and there were a few gasps of failing 
breath. Then all was over. He had passed from 
the Feast on earth to the Feast in Heaven. The 
long pilgrimage was ended, and the blinded eyes 
could see once more in realms of everlasting day. 

Enid was much overcome, while Mildred shed 
no teara She knelt by her father's side, looking 
steadfastly at the placid face, in its still and high 
repose. When they spoke to her she rose quietly 
and walked into her own room, only breaking 
silence to ask in a low voice that she might be 
left alona Mr. Vivian went for a woman living 
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close at hand, who should give needed help ; and 
Enid herself, shaken and tremulous, went to tell 
her father. 

Bichard Carew received the tidings with an un- 
comfortable expression. He did not care to think 
of death, and the death of one in the house made 
such thinking a necessity. Moreover, the matter 
touched him personally. " It will be a terrible 
loss to us/' he muttered ; '' I don't know how we are 
to get on.** 

Twice Enid tried to enter Mildred's room, but 
in vain ; and she had perforce to wait Later in 
the evening she made a third attempt, and this 
time her tapping brought a responsa Mildred 
opened the door, and stood before her, — pale and 
serious, but with a face illumined from within, as 
if a reflection of the old man's dying smile had 
fallen upon it. She looked at Enid earnestly 
then took her hand and led her in. 

''Put your candle on the table, Enid, and sit 
down here." 

Enid obeyed, nearly choked with a rush of sobs. 
Her flushed cheeks and heavy eyelids contrasted 
with Mildred's face of calm happiness. 

"You are grieving too much, Enid. It is not 
right He would not wish it," Mildred said. 
" Think what this day must be to him ! You and 
I are not going to be so selfish as to wish him 
backl" 
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" Not for him — ^but — for us/* whispered Enid 
** No, not even for our own sake. Why should 
we ? It is only a matter of a few years' waiting. 
They will soon pass. And indeed you need not 
grieve for me. Such wonderful joy has come with 
his going. I think I know now a little of God's 
glorious love,— only a little, but it is past the 
power of words to teU. I thought I knew before, 
but that was nothing. This is reality." She re- 
peated in a soft thrilling voice, — 

^* The love of Jesus, what it is 
None but His loved ones know.* 

''Do you remember that hymn being stmg in 
Church lately ? I remem!>er my own feeling of 
dull assent, — and I counted that to be knowing. 
But now,— Enid, if I could die for Him ! Why 
didn't I live in martyr days ? " 

Her eyes shone, and a grave sweet smile parted 
her lips. 

" And to think that all these years He has been 
loving — bloving — loving still, in the face of all my 
hardness, my bitterness. Loving me, and so grieved 
by me. And I thought He was dealing harshly, — 
I thought Him cruel. Now I see the love, — the 
deep deep love I " 

** But the last few months — it has not been all 
hardness," faltered Enid. 

''Not all, — but nothing thorough, — no whole- 
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heartedness. I wanted to have His comfort^ and 
to have my own way as well And He has been 
so patient! But it could not be. How could I 
have EUs smile, when I was all the while resisting, 
— all the while knowing what His will was, and 
refusing it ? But the struggling is over now. I 
think I am willing at last to do His will, — no 
matter what mine may be. And indeed I hardly 
feel that I have a will to-day, apart from His. 
I do not know if that can last; but I know He 
can keep me. Enid, it is such peace — such rest.'' 

Enid could not speak. She only pressed Mil- 
dred's hand. 

" There is much in the past to regret^ — very very 
much to be forgiven. But * He is faithful i^nd 
just to forgive/ and even the burden of regrets 
He will bear. I am glad I gave that promise 
before father went. He had the joy just at last, — 
and he has it still. If it were sorrow, perhaps 
he would not be allowed to remember, — one can't 
tell, — ^but I am sure he would not lose a single 
joy in going. I have been living through his 
happiness with him, the last few hours, — thinking 
of the wonderful brightness and glory, and the 
welcomes and the greetings. Oh, they will make 
up to him for all he had to bear on eartL" 

"They? "Enid repeated. 

"Those who are there. Those who have gone 
before. And the angels too. How little we know 
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about it all ! " Mildred exclaimed, smiling. ** And 
what matter ? Christ is there, and I suppose the 
presence of Christ Himself is so glorious that every- 
thing else is cast into the shade by it — ^if one may 
use the word * shade ' in talking of Paradise. One 
drops so naturally into earthly language when one 
speaks of heaven. I seem almost to have been 
there this evening, Enid — ^it has been so near and 
real, so intensely vivid." 

Then, with a sudden change of tone, she re- 
marked, *' I must look out for work now.** 

''Don't leave me," murmured Enid. 

''Dear Enid! But if I must?** 

**Is there a 'must* f" 

*^ I think there may be. Not, perhaps, at once. 
I must wait till I see my way. It might not be 
right to leave you and your father too quickly. 
That is what perplexes me; if my going should 
cause you trouble and inconvenience. But still, 
I must not hold back. I must be ready." 

'^ There is work in Bevingdean," Enid suggested. 

" Work I yea A Sundaynschool class, or a little 
district Enough to fill up an hour or two each 
day. No; I must give my whole time now; all 
the powers I hav& After those wasted years, that 
is the least I can do. Perhaps a few weeks here 
first, while you look out for another boarder ; but 
I do not think Bevingdean can be my home much 
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CHAPTEB XXIL 

STEP AFTSR STEP. 

" I AM glad I Enid, this is wonderful I "" 

The words broke from Mildred in a kind of 
amaze. Several days had passed since her father's 
death. The funeral being over, the little house- 
hold was dropping into its usual routine, only with- 
out the gentle old man whose welcome had ever 
been as a ray of sunshine to Enid. Also Enid 
had a troubled consciousness that a further break 
into the old routine would come soon. 

At breakfast that morning Mildred had said to 
Mr. Carew, '' I think you should begin to look out 
for a fresh boarder in my place. I am not likely 
to stay much longer in Bevingdean ; " and his face 
had clouded over ominously. But no further 
remarks on the subject had been made. Enid 
knew Mildred's plans to be still uncertain. 

The arrival of the second post brought a change. 
Two letters were for Mildred, and as she read them 
her tBC% brightened. 
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''The guidance has come. I knew it would. 
How wonderful ! " 

** And 70a aie going ? ** Enid said, very sadly. 

** I must In any case I should not be able to 
stay longer with you. I am almost penniless, and 
that alone would settle the matter. Don't you see, 
Enid dear — I could not pay for my board.'' 

Some slight exclamation of distress passed Enid's 
lips. 

''I never quite understood my father^s money 
affairs^ and I am afraid I never cared to try. It 
seems that his death takes from me the greater 
part of the income we have had. Part was a life- 
aunuity, and part goes to a distant relative. The 
failure of a bank last week does away with nearly 
all the rest How extraordinary 1 " 

" I am very very sorry." 

'' No need, dear. I am glad ; for now there is 
no question of right and wrong in leaving you. I 
was pulled two ways before, and now that is over. 
It would be quite impossible for me to stay on hera 
If I had not already yielded willingly, I should 
be compelled to make a change. I am thankful 
that I was willing in heart first, before I knew 
anything of this." 

"But what will you do?" Enid asked in a 
bewildered tone. 

** I am going to live in London. I wrote to an 
old friend,— one whom I knew in childhood, and 
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whom I have dropped for years. She did not 
even know that I was still alive, and I could not 
till where in the world she might be. I sent my 
letter to her old countiy home, — now her brother's, 
— and, strange to say, it has found her there. I 
told her what I wanted ; and she asks me to liye 
with her in the East of London, — ^in the midst 
of utter wretchedness. She is doing missionary 
work there, and she sorely needs another helper. 
And she has money, so that will be no difficulty. 
I am to liye with her, and be as her sister. Is it 
not all wonderful? — so lovingly arranged? And 
sometimes you and I will meet, — I coming here^ 
or you Roing to London.** 

" How soon — must you ? " Enid tried to say. 

''I don't think there is any 'must.' But your 
father will not wish to keep me now. And my 
friend says, 'the sooner the better.' The clergy- 
man and all his helpers are overworked. I 
thought — ^perhaps — early next week — ^Enid dear, 
don't I" She looked wistfully, pitifully, at Enid. 
''I think I am growing more selfish than ever," 
she said, — ''talking of nothing but my own plans. 
Tell me, dear, — ^has anything happened to distress 
you lately? Is it only for my father and me 
that you are like tlus ? " 

" I think it is for myself," Enid's pale lips said. 
" There will be nothing left to me soon." 

^ But is my going the worst ? Is there nothing 
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else ? Have 70a heard any more about young 
Vivian?'' 

Enid drew one long breath of oppression, and 
lifted her sad eyes to Mildred's. 

•'Yes, — he is going to be married." 

"Who is the lady?" 

^ Some one near his home. He has known her 
a long whila His mother is pleased." 

''You are quite sure? There is no mistake 
likely?" 

" Mr. Vivian told me," — and there was another 
deep sigh. 

*• I wish I had been at hand to spare you." 

"No need," Enid said very low. "I showed 
nothing. He could not guess." 

" And that was — ^how long ago ? " 

"Three weeks." 

"And you never told me, Enid I You have 
borne it all this time alone." 

" Yes— oforw," Enid said faintly. 

" He is not worthy of you, my darling. That is 
the only comfort Poor weak foolish boy ! " 

Enid's face quivered. "Don't I I can't bear 
that Don't say hard things of him. He could 
not help — perhaps " 

" My dear Enid, he is not an infant" 

" No, — but — his mother ^" 

" It may be only weakness on his part ; but I 
don't think that is much in his favour." 
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"No, — ^but — we don't know alL I can't leave 
off caring for him," Enid went on hnrriedly. " He 
is my cousin, you know, — and cousins may be 
friends. He was so kind and affectionate always 
— ^like a cousin — ^from the first. By-and-by I 
dare say we shall be more like brother and sister, 
— some day. Only — now — ^it is so — so — ^lonely 
—and '' 

''If the loss of my money did not make all 
clear for me, I do not know that I could resolve 
to leave/' said Mildred. " My dear Enid, it is not 
needful for me to remind you that you will not be 
alone." 

" Yes, — alone !" and her lips trembled. " That 
is the worst." 

Mildred examined her face seriously. ''Enid, 
don't let sorrow drive your heart from Gk)d, as it 
drove mina Don't resist and rebeL" 

"I don't think I do," Enid answered quietly. 
"Only everything seems dull and dead to me. 
There seems no life left in anything." 

" And you are willing to have what Qoi wills ? " 

'* I don't know. Willing ! — " and the grey eyes 
were raised with a perplexed look. " I would 
have things different if I could. But that is all 
over. No use talking about it. I only feel that 
everything ia gone." 

"Not everything. Not those things which are 
most of all to you." 
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Enid moved her lips, and Mildred caught the 
word, « Were I" 

"And ara They are now. Wonld you ex- 
change the love of Christ your Lord for any passing 
earthly good? You know you would not, if the 
choice were offered." 

Enid kept silence for some seconds. " I think I 
am stunned," she said at length. ** I seem to have 
no feeling left" 

Mildred touched the silver bracelet ** This must 
come off/' she said, and there was a responsive 
thrill of Enid's whole frame. 

" Oh, no, no, — Oh, no, — ^it was a birthday present" 

^ Not only. It meant more." 

" No one knew, — and that is all over. And I 
promised — ^I promised " 

She shook like a leal "My dear, don't!" Mil- 
dred said sorrowfully. " Is this right ? Where is 
the key?" 

"I threw mine away. Francis does not know 
that. He has a second key. I promised — 
promised — ^never never to take it off, till he should 
come to unlock it for me. I must keep my 
word." 

** He will not come now." 

" No, I know. I don't expect It can be buried 
with me." Enid tried to smile. " He gave me a 
brooch too, — ^in memory of Wanstey Cove. Even 
distant cousins may make piesents, you know. 
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And they are all I have left of the past I could 
not give them up,— even if But I promised 1 " 

''He has released you from your promise by 
what he has dona" 

"I don't know. I don't see it My promise 
was a separate thing. I can't break my word 
And if it comforts me — Mildred, I don't see that 
it matters to anybody except myself. Please, you 
must not speak to me again about him, — or about 
this. I would rather you should not I can't 
bear it" 

^' Never again 1" Mildred said thoughtfully. 
''Well, it may perhaps be best I shall not 
promise, but it may be best. Talking of a thing 
makes some people think of it the more. Not all 
people. I fancy now that perhaps, if I had spoken 
more of my own trouble, it might have pressed 
less terribly upon me. But with long silence one 
loses the power to speak." She rose and walked 
to the window, coming back with a saddened look. 
"Strange — even now, I can hardly endure to 
allude to those days. And yet I think you ought 
to know that worse troubles than yours have to be 
borne — ^far worse." 

Enid's face showed keener interest than had 
been written there during many past weeks. The 
two seemed changing places. Enid had grown 
calm again, while Mildred was in her turn pale 
and tremulous. 
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" I have often thought that I would tell you," 
she said huskily. "But I never could, — I could 
not bear, — and even now it is like breaking my 
heart afresh. Yet — if I ought ! Now I am going 
away, perhaps I ought Tou think your trouble 
great, — but Enid, — if you knew what mine 
has been I '' 

<' I should like to hear, if you could tell me," 
said Enid. "But I have never tried to find 
out." 

"No, — I know." Mildred clenched her hands 
and paced the room, in her old restless fashion. 
It seemed as if a back wave of the former long 
misery had rushed over mind and memory. 
" This is foolish," she muttered. "I am to ' forget 
the things behind,' — to ' let the dead past bury its 
past.' Father,— -can one ever forget? Can the 
past ever be dead ? What are a few years ? If 
it had happened yesterday, it could not be more 
real to ma Oh, we are strange beings, — one hour 
happy, the next utterly overwhelmed. I wonder 
how it would feel to have a placid even nature, 
always the same." 

Then she came and sat down by Enid. 

"Yes, — I will tell you," she said in a low 
voice. "I have felt that some day it must be. 
You ought to understand. Just the bare outline, 
— no more. And you must not interrupt me, — 
and you must never allude to it again." 

o 
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ioldbed's stort. 

" I WAS engaged to be married, Enid ; and oh, I 
was so happy. I used to think nobody ehe ever 
had known or could have known such happiness as 
mine. 

'* We seemed just made for one another. Such 
entire trust and love on both sides. I had known 
him only a year or so, — ^but from the moment of 
our first meeting, I knew he was like no other 
person that I had ever seen. 

" Not a religious man. He did not profess to 
ba By religious, I don't mean mere outside reli- 
gion, but really, and in heart / was so, and he 
was not In other ways he was all I coidd wish, 
— straightforward and honourable, and so winning 
in his ways, — at least he could be winning, — 
something like young Vivian, but with far more 
force of character. In body and mind he was 
powerful He had a hot temper — ^violent naturally, 
people said. It seemed well under control, and to 
me at least it never showed To those below him. 
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or weaker than himself, he was all gentleness. But 
he could be very haughty to equals and superiors. 
I gloried in that» as in everything else about him. 

" I think I worshipped him, Enid, — my Wilfrid. 
Before I knew him I had seemed to love God more 
than any earthly friend. But after — after — there 
came a changa I loved him most He was my 
first — my all. You don't know what it costs 
me to tell you all this, — but perhaps — do you 
know why I tell it ? Only don't speak. Let me 
go on. 

"We were engi^ed several months, and they 
were months of intense happiness to me. There 
may be happiness — of a kind — apart from God. 
I don't see why one should deny it It isn't 
lasting happiness, — but with me it was intense, — 
almost cloudless. Not quite, for I wanted Wilfrid 
to be a religious man, even while my religion was 
growing dim; and if I prayed for nothing else, 
I prayed for that. But I did not pray much. 
Wilfrid was all I wanted, all I cared for. I 
remember how my prayers grew dull and short, 
and the Bible lost all interest for me, and Church 
was only a weariness. 

" I should think no woman ever paid more utter 
heart-devotion to any one than I paid to him. It 
was idolising — worshipping. I see it all now as I 
never did till lately. Hush, — don't speak. Let 
me go on. 
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"He had not quite enough at first to many 
upon ; but some money was left him unexpectedly. 
Then our wedding-day was fixed. And friends 
were asked, — and there were presents, — ^trousseau 
— plans — everything. 

** Oh, that happy time I I look back at it now in 
wonder. That all should have seemed so safe, so 
certain, — and I never dreaming of what lay in the 
future I How could I ? How could any one ? 

" I knew of the uncomfortableness between him 
and his cousin Lewis, — ^the quarrel, some called it 
I never understood the matter as a whole : only I 
was quite sure Wilfrid was always in the right 
Lewis could be very biting and provoking, it was 
said. And Wilfrid had a temper, and could be 
very overbearing and even violent, — so it was said 
too. I could not believe this of Wilfrid, though I 
could believe the other of Lewis, for I never liked 
him. But Wilfrid always seemed to me to have 
so much self-command. Men of the world have 
that often ; only it is self-keeping, not being kept 
by God. One never knows how much strain it 
will stand. 

" Two evenings before the wedding-day we were 
together, — ^he and L All seemed sunshine then. 
1 can recall how bright he was, — how handsome, 
— I so proud of him, and all of us so merry. He 
had to go to a distance, ou account of an appoint- 
ment made long befoie. I ought to have said that 
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he had no near relatives, and no fixed home ; bat 
an old invalid lady, living near us, always kept a 
room at his disposal He meant to return there 
late in the evening before the wedding, if possible, 
— if not^ he would come by an early morning 
train. 

" And — the morning came. Enid, don't tremble. 
I can't bear it Keep very stilL He did not 
arrive by the first train. We knew he had not 
come the night before. But there would be a 
second train quite in time, — or he could ride over 
from another station, a little later still 

" No one had any doubts, — any at all All of 
us were so gay. They dressed me, and we went 
to the Church, never questioning that he would be 
there before us. I did not even know then that 
he had not yet come. The bridesmaids and people 
were all waiting. The Church was at some dis- 
tance from my home ; and as my father and I came 
near the bells were clashing. How those clashes 
rang in my ears for months afterwards ; till they 
almost maddened me I 

" And Wilfrid was not in the Church. A mes- 
senger had just arrived from the old lady to say 
that he had not come by the second traia I 
remember a feeling of chill and bewilderment, — for 
it seemed strange But of course we were sure he 
had only missed the train. He would be in soon 
from the other station. It might be a matter of 
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ten minutes' waiting, — so friends said, as they 
crowded round, and tried to comfort me. I did 
not think I wanted comforting, — I was sure of 
Wilfrid. I had no fear. And jet thej told me I 
looked white. The only thing that really troubled 
me was the clash clash of the bells and the talking 
of people. I wanted to sit down and wait in 
silence for Wilfrid, But I did not say so. 

" Minutes went on, and faces grew grave. And 
one and another spoke of — ^perhaps — an accident 
It was more than half-past eleven, and my father 
talked of taking me home. 'Another day,' he 
said. But I b^ged to wait a little longer, for 
Wilfrid was certain to be in time. And whUe we 
were speaking a gentleman came — not one of the 
wedding-party, but a friend who lived in London. 
He looked strange and troubled. 

"I knew then that something dreadful had 
happened. I can remember how everybody looked 
at me pityingly, and how I clutched his sleeve, 
and kept saying, 'Tell me! tell me!' over and 
over again. And when he spoke I could not hear 
a word. The clash of the bells seemed to fill the 
Church, and to shut out every other sound. And 
at last I shrieked, ' Oh, stop the bells ! ' but still 
the sound went on, though the ringing really was 
stopped. 

" And then I fainted away. When I came to 
myself, I was lying on the vestry floor in my white 
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dress and veil. They wanted to take me straight 
home» but I would not stir till I knew alL 

^I think I knew already. The truth had 
reached me, even when I seemed not to hear. 

** I cannot tell you everything, Enid. It would 
be too long — ^too sad. These recollections are so 
terrible, — ^and yet it is almost a comfort to speak 
to you, dear. I know you understand. But don't 
break your heart for me. The worst is over now ; 
and I have found comfort 

" There had been a quarrel, late the night before, 
between Wilfrid and Lewis. No matter how or 
why they met,— or what brought the quarrel on. 
Lewis had spoken bitter and provoking words, — 
had said harsh things of me, I was told. I 
would not have believed it, only I think nothing 
else would so have broken down Wilfrid's self- 
command. At midnight, while I was sleeping and 
dreaming, — dreaming of him, as I always did, — 
this was happening. 

** I hardly know how to tell you more. Wilfrid 
was maddened to terrible anger by Lewis, — words or 
manner, or both. His rage could be fearful, — so 
I have heard since ; but / never saw anything of 
it And he struck Lewis,-— one heavy blow, that 
sent him backwards down some stone steps. He 
had great strength, and in his passion he did not 
know his strength. He did not wish to hurt 
Lewis. He did not mean to do him injury. There 
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was no deliberate intention. It was the moment's 
impulse, — ungovemed passion. But — Lewis never 
stirred or spoke again. And while I was in the 
Church, — waiting for Wilfrid, — ^he was in prison, 
and Lewis was dead. 

''The friend who came to me was sent for by 
Wilfrid in his trouble. Wilfrid begged him to 
come and tell me himself, — ^not to write or tele- 
graph. And he did so. 

'' Wilfrid was committed for trial I don't think 
any one exactly suspected him of a fixed intention, 
— ^but still — still it was known there had been 
former quarrels. And Wilfrid had spoken very 
harshly of Lewis only a few days before. And it 
was said that there had not been enough provocation 
to accoimt for such a blow, as a mere impulse of 
blind rage. 

"I can speak of it now. I did not think I 
should be able, but I can. Ail these things that 
were said come back to me. 

" I did not go out of my mind with the agony, 
— ^I wonder I did not, 

''All the long time of waiting, — that awful 
time, — I hiti some faint hope to buoy me up. Yet 
I hardly knew what I hoped for. Wilfrid did not 
attempt to deny the blow, or that he had caused 
his cousin's death. He pleaded sudden passion, 
and no ill intentions. He could not have denied 
it, — ^too much had been seen. But so much came 
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up about past dislike of Lewis and angry feel- 
ing towards him, that things went hard against 
Wilfrid, 

"And jet I hoped — ^hoped on. Friends tried 
to make me think he wonld be let off. I knew 
they all thought I could never be his, after this. 
I do not know what I thought or expected. It 
was one long strain of bewilderment and horror. 

'' Then there was the trial, — and I would have 
gone to it. But they would not let me. I never 
shall forget that last day, — ^the suspense — ^the wait- 
ing — the hearing — 

''No, the punishment was not death. It was 
imprisonment — for years. No matter now how 
many. 

** I saw him then, for I would not be denied. It 
was a struggle, but I had my way. 

"Enid, I cannot tell you of that meeting. It 
was too hopelessly sad. He was fearfully changed, 
— crushed and broken down, — ^partly with remorse, 
partly with shame, — partly with the wreck of his 
hopes and happiness. He gave me up, — told me 
to forget him. 

" I have no recollection of what I said or did. 
I had brain-fever after, and was delirious for weeks. 
But I recovered. And he — ^he died of heart-break 
only three months after I saw him. They said it 
was a chill, — but I knew 1 

^^ And the chaplain spoke of his deep penitence, 
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— the change that there was in him. Wilfrid sent 
me a dying message. He said he had only himself 
to blame, — his own nngovemed temper, — but even 
for him there was forgiveness, and he could die in 
peace. These recollections comfort me now; but 
they brought no comfort then. I was only crushed 
and hopeless. I only wanted to get away from 
every one ; to do nothing ; to live apart. You know 
how it has been. 

''Thank you for hearing me out^ and for not 
interrupting. But you see now how small your 
trouble is compared with mina Will the hearing 
of this make yours seem any lighter to bear ? 

" We will not speak of it again. Once is enough. 
You know my past. But when you think of it, 
think that I am comforted at last. I do see now 
that even the worst was sent in love. A Fatber^s 
love! Mystery enough, — but still, love and pity 
underlying. And I shall see Wilfrid again, — ^by- 
and-by. But we will not talk of him. I am going 
now to a new life. And you will not even wish to 
hold me back ? " 

" No," Enid answered gently. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A QRET PASSAGE. 

Vebt inopportunely Mr. Carew entered the room, 
as Mildred was rising to leave it. She would have 
passed him without a word, but he stood between 
her and the door, evidently intending an interview. 
His forehead was puckered into a stiff frown. 

''You said something this morning relative to 
an intention of leaving Bevingdean. Perhaps you 
will be so good as to explain your meaning. If 
Enid's management of things displeases you, a 
change is possible." 

He had on his coat with raggedest linings, waist- 
coat and other garments being a match in untidiness, 
while the tint of his bony hands showed a habit 
of economy in soap. Yet Richard Carew was by 
birth a gentleman; and something of the gentle- 
man showed, even at this moment, through these 
disadvantages of the outer individual Mildred 
was conscious of this, and an odd sense of the in- 
congruity assailed her, at the same moment that 
she was irritated almost past endurance by the 
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interruption. Eveiy nerve was quivering with the 
strain of the last half-hour, and she panted to be 
alone. But an answer had to be given. 

"Nothing that Enid does ever displeases me," 
she said shortlj. 

"It is hardly to be supposed that you would 
leave, after being here so long, without a reason," 
Mr. Carew said, the ruts in his forehead deepening. 

"Na Of course not. I am not bound, how- 
ever, to explain my reasons to all the world," 
Mildred replied, with considerable haughtiness. 

"I see! It is a feminine freak, merely," Mr. 
Carew sneered, losing his temper, — ^if, indeed, he 
had not lost it before. 

" Call it what you like. Your opinion can be 
of no possible consequence to ma I leave next 
Tuesday." 

Mildred swept three steps onward, and then 



" If you wish to know more, — one of my reasons 
is, that 1 find myself unexpectedly poor. My 
money, or the money which I expected to be mine, 
is gone." 

Mr. Carew looked hard at her. 

" I mean what I say. Enid has heard it already. 
I sh€dl be without means. An old friend has 
written to offer me a home, and I intend to accept 
her ofifer. It ia no longer in my power to pay for 
my board here, — ^beyond next Tuesday." 
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Mr. Carew*8 lower jaw fell, with an expression 
of abject dismay. "That — that — that alters the 
case — certainly^" he stammered. 

** Tou would no more wish to ofifer me a chari- 
table retreat, than I would accept snch an offer 
from you.** 

"Poor men cannot afford to be generous/' said 
Mr. Carew. 

"Poor men may as easily be generous as rich 
men, — happily for the world in general. (Generosity 
is a matter of self-denial, — ^not of giving what 
one does not need. Mr. Carew, if you succeed in 
finding another boarder, I think you will have to 
make a difference in the kind of home you offer.'' 

Mr. Carew knew this only too well for his own 
peace of mind. 

"I am not making complaints. It has suited 
me. But another person would expect more liberal 
fare for the same terms, — ^not to speak of more 
society." 

" It was not your wish. Miss Lucas " 

" It was not, and I have been content Another 
in my place might not be." 

"You knew of your losses this morning?'* 
questioned Mr. Carew. 

"No; not till an hour or so ago. The loss of 
money is only one reason for my change of plans, 
•—though certainly a sufficient reason in itseU. 
But^ apart from that, I must have gone soon. I 
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wish to live a more active Kfe henceforward. I 
wish to find work for Gtod elsewhere." 

The words were not easy to utter, with so cold 
a listener. Mildred said them quietly, and then 
was gone. Bichard Carew turned a dark face 
upon his daughter. 

"Is this true about her money,-^or only an 
excuse ? " 

'' Father ! " Enid said reproachfully. 

"Well?" 

** It is true of course." 

'' Her going will make a difference to us." 

" We shall miss her," Enid said. 

'* I am not talking sentiment. It is a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. Our expenses 
will have to be reduced at once. Tou must do 
without a servant." 

Enid felt wearily disinclined for the exertions 
which such a step would entail "Will that be 
needful ? " she asked. 

"Needful! Of course. And a great deal be- 
sides. If we cannot earn money, we must save it 
Do you suppose me to be made of gold ? " demanded 
Mr. Carew wrathfully. 

On the following Tuesday Mildred Lucas left 
Bevingdean ; and Enid entered upon a new phase 
of Ufe. 

The immediate outlook in her case could not be 
counted cheerful Bichard Carew, as the sole 
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companion of a young girl, offered a dreary pro- 
spect One by one, Enid had parted with all for 
whom she most cared; — "Mis. Joyce, Mr. Lucas, 
Mildred, — ^and amid and beyond all, Francis Vivian. 
But for the last^ she could have borne the other 
losses bravely. That was the blow which had 
shattered her energy and slain her hopefulness. 
What though he were unworthy of her ? She coidd 
not comfort herself thus. His unworthiness and 
her sense of disappointment in him were only added 
items of pain. If she could have blamed any other 
than himself, she would not have been so crushed. 

"'Doe the nexte thyngeT 'Doe the nexte 
thyngel*'* These words, worn always on her 
arm, rang often in Enid's eara Sometimes they 
sounded helpfully, spurring her on to put aside 
thoughts of past and future and to give attention 
to the present Sometimes they came rather with 
a sound of mockery. For the "next thing" 
seemed so little worth doing. And yet it was 
well that she had so many "next things" to 
do, however trivial in kind. Anything was better 
than too much leisure to sit still and brood. 

Unfortunately there was little in the daily 
round of her duties to win away her thoughts 
from the one ever-present subject After Mildred's 
departure, even more than before, recollections 
seemed to hem her in on every side. Day and 
night the image of Frauds Vivian never left her 
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mind. Hope was gone, but the workings of 
memory would not be mastered. She grew very 
worn beneath the long struggle. Her friends at 
the Bectory thought her poorly and depressed, and 
they would fain have had her there often as a 
relaxation. Enid would not, however, confess to 
any illness ; and she shrank from having much to 
do with Francis' relationa A dread of aught that 
recalled him afresh, and a fear lest her secret 
should be guessed, combined to keep her alooi 
Mildred's going away and the lack of any servant 
were her excuses for staying much at homa Mr. 
Vivian looked in at Old Farm now and then, but 
he found Enid reserved and listless; and Mrs. 
Vivian was in so poor a state of health as seldom 
to get out 

None knew — not even the Vivians — what the 
pressure of these long months was to Enid. The 
loneliness which weighed her down became at times 
almost more than she could endure. 

In addition to this loneliness, — sad for any 
human being, but especially sad for one of strong 
affections and sympathies, — Enid was suffering from 
over-much work, and from over-little nourishment. 
Bichard Carew literally grudged th^ spending of 
every penny. Now that Mildred was not in the 
house, Enid no longer had the power to insist 
upon necessary purchases, neither had she the 
spirit for resistance. 
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The pasaioii for saving; which had been through . 
long years growing upon Richard Carew, seemed 
now developing into a positive craze. All the 
honsework and the cooking, the cleaning and the 
mending, he expected to be accomplished by Enid's 
hands alcme. True, many a woman does as much ; 
the cooking was slight, and they were but two. 
Still, the house was large ; and Enid had not been 
brought up to heavy work. 

She went to and £ro, day after day, doing his 
bidding in a patient and spiritless fiashion; con- 
scious of ftdling strength; and having so little 
appetite, that the scanty fare permitted by her 
father was no trouble to her. Sometimes she had 
a sense of ezhaustioni and a craving for something 
that she could eat; but she would not yield. to 
this, would not permit any one to know the state 
of things. 

Mr. Oarew, finding her thus submissive^ grew 
worse. How he managed to exist himself must 
have been a marvel to any one who had seen him 
at meals. After disposing of the small portion 
which he allowed himself, he would sit with his 
cold grey eyes bent upon Enid, watching each 
mouthful that she swallowed Little as she cared 
to take, he grudged her even that. Enid began 
positively to lose the power of eating, under his 
solemn silence and cataleptic gaza Ko wonder he 
grew gaunt^ and she thin and weak. 

p 
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Onoe she ventured on a slight stroggley and was 
mastered at onoe. Mr. Carew would allow no 
meat to be purchased except on Saturday for the 
Sunday's dinner. Enid suggested a second meat- 
dinner in the week. She had a fit of faint craving 
that day, and could eat nothing that was in the 
house. *I am sure we could tiSati it^" she 
said wistfully. ''You may perhaps," her father 
answered shortly. '^ I parted with my signet-ring 
last week, for a small sum. Your bracelet is of 
some value, — ^if we come to the worst." After that 
Enid lived almost on air, and did his utmost bid- 
ding without a murmur. 

So months crept by. Now and again Mildred 
wrote of her London work, with many loving 
words to Enid, — generally enclosing a stamped 
envelope for Enid's answer. But Enid's answers 
were brief, telling almost nothing of her home- 
trials. 

A year at length had passed since Francis 
Vivian bade good-bye to Bevingdean. It seemed 
a long year to Enid I 

Yet all this while her grief was not what 
Mildred's grief had been. For she did not rebel ; 
and her hopelessness was not despair. It was 
only a tired despondency as to any further bright- 
ness or joy. Half unconsciously, even in her 
doudiest days, Enid did bow before a Father^s 
Hand« Even while she had been most engrossed 
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by her affection for Francis, she had not wiUed to 
forsake her Master^s service, although for a time 
the strain had proved too strong. 

And now, as the cheerless weeks crept past, 
there came very slowly and quietly into her heart, 
— ^how, she did not know, — soft rays of heavenly 
comfort and hope. Not brightness, not vigour of 
mind or spirit, but gentle touches of peaca In 
her tiredness, she could once more think with 
repose of her Father^s love. In her despondency, 
she could once more remember that she had a 
Home abova Once more the presence of her 
Lord became a reality; not joyously exulted in, 
but calmly believed and known. Once more her 
Bible grew dear to her heart; and prayer was a 
relief instead of a burden; and Church services 
were a refreshment 

But she said nothing of all thi& The mists 
cleared away very slowly ; and the daylight which 
follqwed was only grey and placid, not sunshiny. 
Enid would have said that sunshine was at an 
end in her life. And she looked so wan and 
spiritless, that to outsiders any talk of a new happi- 
ness, however neutral in tint^ would have sounded 
strange. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

INTO SUNSHINE. 

Chbistmas Eve was bitterly cold, snow lying on the 
ground, strong frost holding ponds and rivers in 
bondage. Enid had never in her life suffered from 
the cold as she suffered this winter, — above all, as 
she was suffering on tliis particular afternoon. She 
had eaten next to nothing all day. A small fire 
in the kitchen, part of the mornings and a tiny fire 
in the sitting-room afterwards, were all that her 
father would permit He refused to light bis own 
study fire, and bore the cold as best he might 

Bichard Carew came in from time to time, under 
one pretenoe and another, just to see that no undue 
additions of coal were made. Once, when she bad 
put on a small lump, he carefully lifted it off again, 
remarking, ''There's no need for that yet" He 
counted these winter fires to be the burning away 
of shillings and sixpences at a terrible rate. That 
touched him for more closely than the equally 
patent wearing away of flesh and strength in his 
silent daughter. Enid had grown very silent of 
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late. There was no one to speak with, — ^nothing 
to speak about. 

Enid had been trying to work, but her blue fingers 
had no power to grasp a needle. This was one of 
the dajs when a craving appetite assailed her, and 
a longing for something else than the mouldy bread 
which her father counted sufficient to support Ufa 
She dared not even make herself a cup of tea 
before the usual time. 

Christmas Eve, a time of joy -and mirth to others, 
brought no brightness to her. As the afternoon 
wore on, feelings of loneliness and depression were 
merged into one overmastering sense of bodily 
need. Enid had never suffered from it before, 
in such wise as this. For a while she walked 
the room restlessly, faint moans breaking from 
her. Dusk was fading into darkness, but the use 
of a candle had always to be deferred as long as 



Walking soon came to a pause, from sheer 
exhaustion of body; and Enid leant back in the 
easy-chair. The dock struck four, — and the. evening 
meal was not till six. Two hours more I 

No use to procure a candle, for work was out of 
the question. Enid drew a shawl round her and 
sat in a posture of rest, yet without any sense of 
repose, patiently enduring. 

Qradually the endurance passed into a drowi^ 
faintness. Enid was not sleeping; but though 
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awake, she was dreaming, and all control over hei 
own thoughts had vanished* 

Yet perhaps it was hardly so much dreaming, 
as the seeing and hearing of visionary sights and 
sounds. Enid herself seemed to take no share in 
them ; she only looked and listened. 

Past and present were blended together into a 
confused phantasmagoria. Scene after scene passed 
across the field of her mental vision, each fiEuling 
into the next like dioramic views. The dark room 
seemed peopled with living figures. 

Blanche Joyce was there, placid as ever; and 
Enid's mother, called up out of the far distances 
of memory ; and Mildred, with large and mourn- 
ful eyes, as Enid had long known her. Francis 
Vivian, as a central figure came and disappeared, 
only to come anew* The surroundings changed 
constantly. Now it was a wedding which she saw, 
now a funerali and as the clash of bells passed into 
slow tolling, something seemed to tell Enid tiiat 
Francis lay beneath the coffin-lid Cold drops 
broke out upon her forehead ; but immediately the 
crowded canvas of her mind was swept clear, and 
Enid was amid fields and flowers and babbling 
brooks; herself a passive figure still, only with 
Francis by her side. 

But it passed from her. Bells sounded again, 
not wedding or funeral bells, but Christmas chimes 
pealing softly. Were they real or unreal ? Enid 
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could not telL She only felt heiself spellbound. 
YoiceB sounded out of the distance, drawing nearer, 
till she could catch the words : — 

*' Tboe oame » Uttie Child to Earth 

Loogago^ 
And the angels oi God proolaimad His Birth 

High and low ; 
Out in the night, ao oalm and atill, 

Their aong wai heard, 
For they knew that the Child on Bethlehem's hiU 

Was Christ the Lord." 

A sense of deep peace crept over Enid as she 
listened. She knew now that the bells were real, 
and the little voices human, not angelic. They 
were very sweet, for all that. 

Presently the singing stopped, and a tramping 
of small feet outside was followed by a ring. Enid 
heard her father answer it, before she was awake to 
the fact of an answer being needed. He ordered 
off the little band, with harsh worda 

Christmas visions were effectually dispelled. 
Enid sat up, shivering deeply, once more aware of 
the bodily cravings which had her in their grasp. 
She Ughted a candle^ and drank some cold water 
feverishly, then looked at the clock. Only half- 
past four I Another hour and a half I 

The thought came suddenly to her that the 
Vivians would be having their afternoon tea at five 
o'clock. Why not for once call upon them ? She 
would at least come in for a cup of hot tea. 
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Enid acted on the idea at once. She dressed as 
quickly as was possible with her stiffened fingers^ 
and went out into the wintiy cold and darkness. 

"Christmas stars were shining bright" over- 
head. Snow had been brushed firom the paths, 
and lay in heaps along each side of the road. 
No wind stirred; and to warmly-clothed people, 
able to walk vigorously, the afternoon might seem 
by no means unpleasant ; but Enid had no strength 
to bear up against the sharp chilL She stumbled 
onward slowly, almost overpowered by drowsiness, 
yet spurred to continued exertion by a vision of 
the warm Bectory. 

The door was reached, and Enid rang. "^ Is Mr& 
Vivian at home ? " 

** No, Miss/' the servant said. 

" Not at home. How soon will she be back ? " 

"I don't know at all. Miss. It's a very busy 
day with mistress. She didn't tell me how long 
she might be." 

" I did not know Mrs. Vivian was able to go 
out)" faltered Enid. 

" Just the last few days. Miss. She does seem 
a wonderful deal better lately." 

Sick at heart) Enid turned to retrace her steps. 
They bore her as far as the gate of the Bectoiy 
garden, and there all remnants of bodily strength 
seemed to die out of her. She stood leaning help- 
lessly against the iron railings, close beside the 
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gate, not quite unconscious, but unable to move or 
think. 

A burst of merry laughter suddenly sounded 
near at hand. Three of the Bectory children — a 
boy and two little girls — came rushing up to the 
gate. Iliey swung it open and skipped through, 
their arms being full of packages. 

" Now, Em, — ^now, Ada, — ^be quick,'* the boy 
said, *" Tre lots to do indoors." 

'' Frank I stop,— one of my parcels has rolled 
away," cried a small voice. 

" Prank r screamed the other. '«0 Frank! 
— here's a poor woman, and I do belieye she's 
ilL" 

"Hallo I What I A poor woman I" echoed 
Frank, coming near. 

The Bectory children were trained from in£Euiqr 
never to pass by any one in distress. It was a 
matter of course with them that the schoolboy, 
Frank, and the fair-haired twins under his charge, 
should pause to investigate the matter. They drew 
close to the silent figure, peering through the semi- 
darkness of star-light and lamp-b'ght 

'< Frank, I'm sure she's ilL We'll call mother." 

** Wait a moment Here, my good woman, tell 
us what — I say I Hallo i It's cousin Enid." 

" It's cousin Enidy dear cousin Enid I " echoea 
the twins joyously, their little voioes running into 
a duet of chatter and questions. *Why, cousin 
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Enid, we took you for a poor w(Miian. Wasn't it 
funny ? Are you waiting here for somebody ? 
But you ought to have come indo(»8 to wait^ — ^it's 
so oold out heace, oousin Enid, your hand is 
just like ica Mother has gone home the back 
way. Don't you want to see mother ? Come in, 
— do come indoors, cousin Enid." 

Enid heard all this without clearly understand- 
ing ; but a mechanical ** Tes, dear," passed her lips 
once or twice, and she submitted to the little 
grasping hands, which pulled her housewards, — 
Frank taking possession of the twins' parcels. In 
the darkness none of the three could see how pale 
she was, nor how she staggered. They only 
thought her oddly silent and slow; but their 
chatter filled all pauses. Frank opened the door, 
and Enid was dragged stndght into and half across 
the drawing-room. 

''Mother, here's cousin Enid," cried the duet 
" We found her by the gate, waiting to se6 you. 
And only think, we took her for a poor person. 
Do make her come to the fire and warm hersel£ 
Her hands feel to me like ice, all through my 
gloves. And I think she is too cold to talk, for 
she won't speak, hardly. Wasn't it naughty to 
wait for you out in the garden? mother! it 
has been such a delicious afternoon. May we open 
our parceLs and show the things to cousin Enid t 
Do let u% mother." 
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" Enid, my dear, I am glad '' Mrs. Vivian 

began. 

That was the last Enid heard. The change 
firom icy cold and darkness to this glow of wannth 
and light gave the finishing stroka She had a sense 
of whirling faces and confusion of sounds. Then 
she found herself lying flat on the ground, with 
loosened dress and wet brow. 

** My poor child, — ^to think that you should have 
come to this ! '' a voice said. 

Enid did not understand. Sounds as of surging 
waves still filled her ears. " It is nothing, I shall 
be all right/' she tried to say, and there was an 
effort to rise, followed by darkness. 

^Tou must not stir, Enid. £eep quite still, 
and drink this," were the next words that reached 
her understanding. 

The stimulant brought a faint glow of life and 
warmth. ''I am going to send for the doctor/' 
Mrs. Vivian said, rising. 

"Not the doctor, — I am not ill," whispered 
Enid. " Only please — please—" and uncon- 
sciously her eyes had a look of intense craving. 
^ If I could have something to eat I " 

Words and look went to Mrs. Vivian's heart 
with a shock of horror. She understood immedi- 
ately, at least in part, and was bitterly grieved. 
The nursery tea was going on, and Mrs. Vivian 
went straight there and brought back a large 
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breakfast cap of hot tea and a plateful of bread 
and butter. She returned alone, admitting no one 
else into the room. The famished eagerness with 
which Enid ate deepened the sense of pain which 
had come over Mrs. Vivian* 

^^I am afraid I have been greedy/' Enid re- 
marked. ** There is none left" 

" I did not bring anything more substantial, — I 
thought it might be remarked upon/' Mrs. Vivian 
said in a husky voica " But — presently " 

^'Tou understand so welll" Enid murmured. 
** I have not had much to-day." 

•• Why not?'* 

The question came abruptly. Enid was still on 
the floor, supported against a large arm-chairi with 
pillows at her back. 

" I couldn't," she answered gently. 

" Enid — my dear " 

That was all Mrs. Vivian had power to utter. 
She turned from Enid and burst into tears. 

^' Don't, please don't," Enid said, in distress; 
and weak as she was, she stood up, coming to hef 
Mend. " Dear Mrs. Vivian ** 

*Sit down in the arm-chair directly. You 
are not fit to move. Sit down, — my poor poor 
child I I shall never forgive myself for not seeing 
after you more." 

The order was obeyed, more as a matter of 
necessity than of will. Enid lay back, feeling still 
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▼eiy powerless, yet strangely comforted. The com- 
fort became deeper as Mrs. Yiyian folded her in 
motherly arms, and fairly sobbed over her like one 
heart-broken. 

''Don't, — please donV ^^^^ 8&id again. Bat 
the exceeding tenderness of pity and sympathy was 
an an^>eakable relief. It seemed to quicken her 
into a new life. " Dear Mrs. Vivian 1 — dear dear 
Emily!" broke from her at last, and then tears 
rained from her own eyes, blessed healing drops, 
such as she had never shed since the day when 
she began to give up hope of Francis Vivian's 
return. 

'' Enid, my poor darling, promise me never to let 
this happen again." 

''I can't be always troubling you/' Enid said. 

** You can — ^you must — ^you shall ! I will hear 
everything in future. To think that you should 
have come to this I How is it, dear ? Are you 
really so very poor ? " 

" I don't know. My father says sa He does 
not seem able to afford anything— except — ^yes, 
there is a little bread in the house. But it is veiy 
mouldy, — he thinks it goes farther so. I suppose 
it does. One can't eat so much. I don't like 
fancifulness, — but still — perhaps I haven't been 
quite well lately. Sometimes I can't touch it, — 
and I have not been able, to-day or yesterday." 

"* I shall speak to your father." 
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^ It would do no good. Indeed it would not I 
must bear my troublOi dear Mrs. Vivian.'' 

"No,— Emily." 

''Dear Emily, then. If Gk)d sends the trouble, 
I can bear it. And it will not be so hard now. 
Only, please, it must not go further." 

" I shall tell my husband, of course, and no one 
else. But something must be done." 

*^ I don't think anything can be done. It seems 
to be a sort of weakness with father, — almost a 
disease, — always expecting to be ruined. I know 
we are very poor, but I sometimes fancy we are 
not quite so badly ofiT as he think& Still I do not 
really know anything about what he has." 

" I shall keep you here for the night, dear, and 
you will spend Christmas Day with us." 

" I can't," Enid answered quietly. " I must not 
indeed. There is no one to do anything for my 
father but me." 

** There is Chesham coming in. Stay where you 
are, Enid. I want to speak to him." 
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*Yon can't imagine the change in her/' Mrs. 
Vivian said, after some eager outponring, to which 
her hnshand patiently listened. ^ She is worn to 
skin and bone. I oonld not have believed it I 
thought at first she had some wasting illness on 
her, till I found out the trutL That man is 
simply killing her, Chesham. If you had seen the 
look in her eyes when food came» — the look I have 
seen in the face of a starved child, and nowhere 
else I But it can't go on. Something must be done I 
Will you see her father, and arrange for her to spend 
a week with us ? Don't you think that will be 
the best plan ? Could you go this afternoon ? " 

* Why, Emily, my dear, I think you and I have 
changed places," the Bector said, almost smiling 
at her unwonted excitement But he was stirred 
no less than herself, and departed for Old Farm 
without delay, though not without a parting caution 
from his wife to "take care what he said to that 
dreadful old man." 
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Mr. Vivian did take care, and when he retained 
he wore a satisfied expression. 

** Enid is to spend a week or ten days at the 
Sectoiyi** he announced. 

"^ It is so kind of you to ask me, but I am afraid 
I ought not^'' Enid said, simultaneously with Mrs. 
Vivian's, "There, Enid!" 

"I do not think you need have scruples,'* the 
Hector said rather gravely. " Your &ther made no 
pretence at being otherwise than pleased.** 

''But — there is no one to do anything for 
him." 

"No; that was a slight difficulty,** Mr. Vivian 
said. " But it is all arranged, and you are not to 
ask any questions. A poor woman who is very 
badly off will be glad to undertake the work for 
a week or two. Eveiything is settled, and your 
father seems quite content." 

"And you are to ask no questions,** repeated 
Mrs. Vivian, — " but only just to eiyoy yourself.** 

Enid had not known that so much capacity for 
enjoyment remained in her as was developed 
during that evening and the next day. She was 
very weak still, and unfit for exertion, — ^but what 
matter, now that exertion was no longer a neces- 
sity? The veiy weakness almost made her pre- 
sent happiness the greater, because it took away 
from her the power of looking forward or looking 
back. Past and future seemed blended into a 
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haxe» through which the light of the present shone 
softly. 

Even the impossibility of joining with others in 
going to Church was scarcely a trouble. It was 
such absolute peace to lie on the couch, doing 
nothing, and needing to do nothing except to 
receive all the care and [Hty which were lavished 
upon her, that she really could not wish for aught 
else. Had she been told that she must lie on that 
couch for the rest of her life, she would have 
received the tidings with a smile. 

Though Church-going was out of the question, 
she bad her share of Christmas pleasures. Short 
as was the notice, the Bectory children put their 
little heads together to devise gifts for ''Cousir 
Enid," and small ofiTerings were rained upon her. 

Best of .ally in Enid's estimation, was the singing 
of the children. In the afternoon the second Ser- 
vice took place; and in the evening all were at 
home together. Enid lay on her couch, and the 
tired Bector sat in his chair; while a group of 
boys and girls stood round their mother at the 
piano, and hymn after hymn rang out in the sweet 
high voices. ''Hark, the herald angels sing," and 
''When shepherds watched their flocks by night," 
were followed by several othera Enid listened 
with closed eyes, in pleasure so intense as to be 
almost pain; and presently, when there was a 
pause, she felt a light touch of lips upon her brow. 

Q 
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" Tired ?" whispered Mra Vivian. 

"Ohna" 

" I think you have had enongh now.'' 

Enid's lips were quivering. Under cover of 
the children's soft chatter, she said, " I can't tell 
you what it has been to ma It seems to have 
brought back the old peace, — the old sense of 
nearness — -, — " 

''Dear Enid I" and Mrs. Vivian laid a hand 
against her cheek. '' Bat He has been near always, 
even when you could not see Him." 

''Yes, — I believe so. But it has been a dark 
time. The singing has helped ma It was like 
His voice saying, 'Fear not, I am with thee, — 
I have '" 

Enid's voice failed, and she hid her face in the 
pillow. 

" ' I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by 
thy name; thou art Mine,'" Mrs. Vivian repeated 
for her. "How can we ever fear, with such 
words to lean upon, — such a Friend always with 
us?" 

Then, after a little pause, "But I think we 
have had enough singing. You have not strength 
for more; " and Enid did not contradict her. 

Half an hour later some of the younger children 
went to bed, and immediately they had disappeared 
there was a vehement ring at the front-door belL 
The servant entered. 
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" Somebody wants to see you, air, — ^Mrs. Vivian." 

** Show her into my study, and ask her name/' 
Mr. Vivian said, not understanding. 

" Mrs. Vivian, sir." 

The husband and wife exchanged glances. 
"^ Which Mrs. Vivian ? ** asked the latter. 

Before an answer was possible, even if Mr. 
Vivian had been capable of giving it, the lady 
walked in, — a person of middle age, very well 
dressed and remarkably handsome. Enid, lying on 
the sofa, was at once and irresistibly impressed by 
the lady's strong likeness to one whom she knew. 

" Jessie t " exclaimed Mrs. Vivian. 

The visitor went towards the fire, ignoring one 
or two groups of children, and looking straight at 
the Sector. 

"You are surprised to see me on Christmas 
Day,— of course," she said in a rapid manner, and 
with an air of suppressed excitement. ''But it 
oould not be helped. I came off very suddenly. 
I am in trouble, and I did not know whom else 
to turn to. It is fearful weather for a journey. 
I am half perished with cold." 

^^Sit down and warm yourself , Jessie," Mr. 
Vivian said, while his wife offered to unfasten the 
visitor^s ermine cloak. ''We will gladly do any- 
thing in our power to help you." 

"And you will have something to eat," Mrs. 
Vivian said. 
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*I had luncheon. A cup of tea now is all I 
can touch, — ^till we have had a talk." 

* No ill news of Francis, I hope," said Mr. 
Vivian, while his wife despatched a little messenger 
into the kitchen. 

'' Ye&" And she pressed her lips together. 

"Is he ill?" 

" No. Can't you send the children away for half 
an hour?" 

Mr. Yiyian looked at them doubtfully. Banish^ 
ment on the evening of Christmas Day was an 
unprecedented occurrence. But his wife said, " Oh 
yes, they will go and have a game of Blind Man's 
Buff in the dining-room." 

The order was unmurmuringly obeyed ; while the 
new-comer proceeded to seat herself in front of the 
fire, with her feet on the fender. 

" Jessie, I must introduce you to a new cousin, 
— ^Enid Carew," said Mrs. Vivian. " She is staying 
with us, — and I am sure you will excuse her 
getting up, as she is not well Enid, this is 
another Mrs. Vivian, — Francis' mother." 

Enid's pulses were throbbing fast, and a red spot 
showed itself on either cheek. Otherwise she was 
calm and quiet enougL She dreaded some allu- 
sion to the Wanstey Cove adventure, but none came. 
Mrs. Bichard Vivian evidently had her mind full 
of other matters. 

"^ I am half frozen," she said, after a slight nod 
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of greeting for Enid. "But I could not rest a 
single night without seeing somebody. I suppose 
I can get a bed at the inn ? ** 

''No ; you will sleep here, of course,'' said Mrs. 
Vivian. 

" Thanks. I thought your house might be full" 

She spoke carelessly, indifferently, as if not car- 
ing what became of herself ; though probably she 
did care, as much as most people. There was a 
short silence, and her face worked with a nervous 
motion, which might have been anger or distress. 
Enid whispered to Mrs. Vivian. 

"No," Mrs. Vivian replied aloud. ^^ Jessie, 
would you rather speak to us here, or in the 
study ? Enid is a&aid of intruding." 

"Enid may hear. It is no secret^" said Mrs., 
Bichard Vivian. More correctiy she was Mrs. 
Vivian, and the Hector's wife was Mrs, Chesham 
Vivian. "Enid may hear," she repeated, using 
the girl's name as if it were very familiar to her ; 
^ though I do not want a host of children about 
Have any of you heard from Francis lately 1 " 

Mrs. Vivian had her hand on Enid's. And 
she could not but notice the quick throb of the 
pulse which seemed to respond to this utterance. 
But Enid's still face showed nothing. 

" No, Jessia He does not often favour us now." 

^ He has not favoured me much of late," Mrs. 
Bichard Vivian said tartiy. "* I have had a letter 
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this morning, — at last, — and it is enough to drive 
me wild." 

« Where is Francis?" asked the Bectoi; 

"Abroad, of course." 

" Where ? " repeated Mr. Vivian. 

'' He was at Heidelberg, when he wrote. Where 
he may be now is another question — a question 
which I can answer no better than yourself. I 
had a sort of hope that one of you might have 
heard. Francis thinks a good deal of his Beving- 
dean friends." She looked towards the sofa, 
adding, "^ Especially of his oousin Enid Carew. 
He used to be always talking of her. I believe 
you and he corresponded at one tima" 

"No, Mrs. Vivian." 
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WHAT WA8 TO M DONKf 

Thk words were quietly spoken, and Enid had with- 
drawn her hand from Mrs. Vivian's. 

"Never?" Mrs. Richard Vivian said •'I fancied 
you did. Francis is very much given to fits of 
correspondence with young lady cousins — always 
was." Then turning to Mr. Vivian^ ''You know 
that he is engaged to Bessie Webb» a dear girl, 
living in our neighbourhood ? " 

''So I have heard. You are pleased to have 
it so." 

" I was pleased. Bead that, and see if it is not 
enough to drive me wild." 

Mr. Vivian perused slowly the sheet hajided to 
hinu Mrs. Bichard Vivian watched his face with 
sharp and unhappy eyes. 

"Well?" she said. 

" Francis is enigmaticaL What does he mean ? " 

" I see, if you do nob Bead it, Emily." 

Silence again, and the peiplezily did not vanish 
from Mr. Vivian's face. 
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" Well, Emfly ! Do you understand ? * 

" I am afraid so.'' 

«He is going to be married, — married without 
my leave — ^married to a girl whom nobody knows 
anything about I Some designing creature who has 
played upon his weakness I " The words came in 
passionate jerks. ** He hasn't the grace to say it 
plainly. I am left to guesses and surmisings. But 
I understand. Oh yes — this is merely to prepare 
me for the next step. That is what he means. 
And he expects me to acquiesce — to be just the 
lame as ever. He shall find his mistake." Her 
voice grew thin and shrill with excitement^ — a 
soft and lady-like voice ordinarily. ''I^nily sees^ 
if you do not^ Chesham." 

** I was a&aid his words implied something of the 
kind." 

'^Something of the kind! That is meant^ and 
neither more nor less. Tes-^it is more! The 
meaning is, that if he manages for himself in this, he 
manages for himself altogether. If he casts poor 
little Bessie ofi^ he casts me o£f I The folly of the 
thing I It is inconceivable ! A girl whom nobody 
knows anything about. But I will stop it, — 

** I would not be angry, Jessie," Mr. Vivian said 
seriously. " One galas nothing by anger. Think 
quietly what can be done." 

** Quietly ! And he my only boy,— all my hopes 
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set upon bim, — my life given up (o makiiig him 
happy. Quietly I " 

" Ye6^ quietly," repeated Mr. Vivian. " Unleas 
this trial is of your own making, it comes from God, 
and the touch of His Hand should always be taken 
quietly." 

"My own making I Thank you for the sug- 
gestion! When I have strained every nerve — 
used every e£fort — to bring about the marriage 
between him and Bessie." 

Mr. and Mrs. Vivian exchanged glances. ** That 
sort of straining often results in a rebound " 
said Mr. Vivian. ^Did he not, then, care for 
her?" 

""Of course he did. They have been friends 
from childhood, — always fond of one another. No 
one could be a better wife for Francis. He never 
was really in love with anybody else, — just a pass- 
ing fancy here or there. This is a mere fiEtncy — a 
folly which must be stopped. If not, Francis shall 
never have a penny of my money." 

" I am very sorry to hear it^" Mr. Vivian said 
gravely. "Francis is wrong. But to put your- 
self in the wrong also will not put him in the 
right" 

""He has bound himself to marry Bessie Webb. 
He knows that to be my wish. And now, to be 
caught by a mere stranger — all my plans and hopes 
upset " Mrs. Bichard Vivian faltered, and used 
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her pocket-handkerchiei '' Take it quietly, indeed I 
Chesham, tell me what to do ? " 

''There is not much room for ohoioe. You 
can write,— -or telegraph,— -or go after hun yonr- 
sell- 

" 60 abroad, in this weather, — in my health ! " 

''I did not suppose that plan would be really 
practicable. Have you written or telegraphed ? " 

''No; I came straight off, an hour after I received 
the letter. How could I do either ? He has left 
Heidelbeig, and given no fresh addresa" 

" I suppose a letter would be forwarded.'' 

"It might be,— or it might not be. I can't 
wait day after day in suspensa" 

" I hardly know what other advice to give," Mr. 
Vivian said thoughtfully. 

" There is one other plan,-*— if I could send some 
one. But I don't know whom to send. Unless — 
you, Chesham!" 

Her face kindled and became illumiued with 
hopa It flashed across Mrs. Vivian that her 
journey to Beviagdean had been undertaken with 
the express purpose of asking this. Mr. Vivian 
moved his head slowly. "I wish I could offer 
myself, Jessia It is out of the question. I cannot 
get a day away from home just now." 

" And you will not help me, — ^you, who might-*- 
when there is nobody elsa You wiU leave Francis 
to spoil his life — and miua." 
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** Are jou sure that the spoiling has not taken 
place already ? " 

" I don't know what yon mean," she said, opening 
her eyes wide. 

** 'Eyery life not lived to Gk)d is a spoilt life." 

She made a petolant gesture. ''One thing is 
certain, — if Francis takes that step, I will have no 
more to do with him. I have the power to dis- 
inherit him, if I choose. The estate is mine so long 
as I live, and there is no entaiL" 

^ I would advise no hasty action in any case." 

''It will not be hasty. My mind is made up. 
Emily, if you really have a bed to spare for one 
night, I will go upstairs and change my dresa 
You are sure it is not inconvenient?** 

" We have a second spare room, Jessie, — rather 
small, but perhaps you will not mind that" 

Mis. Bichard Vivian hardly seemed to hear the 
words. She drank off the cold remains of a cup of 
tea» hitherto disr^arded in her excitement, and 
moved away. Mrs. Vivian accompanied her, and 
presently came back, to say, " Poor Jessie I " 

"The old wilful spirit^" remarked Mr. Vivian. 
" I am afraid she has much to answer for, in her 
management of that boy." 

" Alternations of spoiling and tyrannising," said 
his wife. 

" The tyrannising seems to be just now upper- 
most. This step of Francis is a rebound from ove^ 
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pressure, I suspect But Jessie will find her trouble 
none the easier to bear because she has in some 
measure brought it on hersell" He added presently, 
** I never feel so helplees as when I am called upon 
to give comfort to one in her case. Where the 
thought of our Father^s love has no power to help 
or soothe, what can be said ? Sometimes I wonder 
how she and others like her live through their 
sorrows." 

'' Some say they have not so many sorrovFS as 
those who serve GknL" 

"Some say so; but I am not sure. They are 
spared a certain amount of spiritual battling, no 
doubt A boat swept down by the stream gives 
less trouble to the oarsman than a boat rowed 
against the stream. But rocks and perils abound 
either way." 

''Mrs. Vivian seems to be very different from 
her son," Enid's voice said. 

^ They are a good deal alike, only he is the more 
pliable." 

" But — ^he is not irreligious." 

''No, not exactly. He is one of those fadle 
beings who always take their hue from present 
surroundings. In our house Francis might seem to 
have a good deal of religious feeling— of a certain 
sort Send him from us to a thoroughly worldly 
household, and he will be at once a mere man of 
the world." 
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'' Oh, 18 not that rather bard on him 1 ** 

Mr. Yivian looked at her, half smiling, " Ah, 
70a were captivated, no doubt, like everybody else. 
He is really very good-natured and taking, poor 
boy I And probably he might have become some- 
thing different, under a different training. ** 

Enid said no more. Her tired look presently 
drew attention, and she was persuaded to follow the 
children to bed. 

Mrs. Sichard Yivian, returning to the drawing- 
room, and finding the sofa unoccupied, remarked, 
" Enid Carew is the girl Francis had his head so 
full of last year.** 

"He could hardly have chosen a worthier 
subject for his enthusiasm," said Mr. Vivian. 

" Opinions may differ. But she is uncommon- 
looking. I like her face.** 

" You know she saved Francis' life." 

'' Yes, — I must say something to her about it" 

Mrs. Yivian uttered the words carelessly, adding, 
''I did not care for the thought of that. But 
I am not sure that even it would not have been 
better than thia" Mr. Yivian looked perplexed. 
"Enid Carew, I mean. Francis was immensely 
taken with her. He came home ripe for any- 
thing — merely wanting encouragement from ma 
And of course I gave none. It was not at all 
desirable." 

" Had he spoken to her ? " asked Mrs. Yivian. 
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*Not that I am aware of. No, of coarse not^ 
or he would have told ma He was simply in a 
state of craze. It all passed off in a little while, 
as I expected, when he found I would not consent 
But this is worse, — ^it is disgraceful. I could not 
have believed such folly to be possible. And the 
way I have devoted myself to that thankless boy ! 
Not a wish of his ungratified in lifa" 

** Not one ? " queried Mr. Vivian. 

She coloured, and said shortly, ''Not one that 
was for his good. You are thinking of what 
I said just now. Bat his liking for Enid was 
a mere fancy. It would not have been for his 
good." 

"Still, I suppose it was a wish, and an un- 
gratified wish. Perhaps he does not always see 
'his good' in the same light as that in which 
you see if 

" I dare say not, — silly boy. As if I were not 
the best judge. WeU, I only know I am veiy 
miserable now ; '* and she looked so. 

Mr. Vivian recurred to his former thought, and 
uttered it involuntarily, — *' Yes ; it is a perplexity 
to me how you bear your troubles." 

She looked at him in wonder. 

"I know what trials are; and I know it is 
often as much as I can do to bear mine, even 
with the upholding of a Divine Arm to bear 
me through. How you and others can endure 
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the same burdens without the same help is a 
mystery." 

" Oh, — ^religion» you mean. I never professed to 
be particnlarly religious. And I don't see that 
religion would make much difference." 

"* Not religion^ Jessie, but Gk)d." 

She went on, unheeding. '' It is wretched work, 
— one thing after another. I sometimes feel as if 
life were hardly worth living." 

** And if not, — what of death ? " 

Mrs. Bichard Vivian gave a shudder. ''What 
dreadful things you do say 1 As if I had not 
enough to bear without that." 

''But that will have to be borne some day. 
Don't think me unkind, Jessie. I am only wish- 
ing that I could persuade you to turn where you 
might find help." 

Mrs. Vivian had left the room. She came back 
now and said, " Supper is ready." 

** There is only one thing I want^ and that is to 
stop this absurdity of Francis," said Mrs. Bichard 
Vivian. ^'I have more than half a mind to go 
abroad after him myseU." 

Enid was not downstairs next day till after 
breakfast She found Mra Bichard Vivian still 
in the house, labouring under a distressing un- 
certainty as to plans. One hour she was bent 
on going abroad; the next she was equally bent 
on staying in England. This state of things, no 
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leas trying to the household generally than to 
herself, lasted two full dajB, 

Then it was Enid who brought her to a deci- 
sion. " What would you do in my place 1 ^ Mra. 
Bichard Vivian asked suddenly of Enid; and the 
answer came unhesitatingly — 

** I would go, Mrs. Vivian.** 

''But at this time of the year, — ^and with my 
health " 

** Is it not worth a little risk ? If Francis* 
happiness is in question, — and no one can be like 
a mother," Enid said in a quiet voice. 

'^ And I might be in time to stop it** 

''To see whether it ought to be stopped,** cor* 
rected Enid. 

" Ought ! He is engaged to Bessie Webb.** 

Enid flushed. " I forgot I But if he does not 
care for Miss Webb, he cannot marry her.** 

"He will do as I choose, or Of course this 

must be stopped. And, as you say, I am really 
the best person to go. By-the-bye, Enid, I have 
never thanked you for saving my boy's life, — as 
you deserve to be thanked." 

" There is no need," Enid said, in a low voice, 
rising to leave the roouL 

"I like the girl," mused Mrs. Bichard Vivian 
half aloud. "She is unusual--quite out of the 
common way. I almost wish I had not stopped 
that It would have been better than Francis^ 
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present fancy. But Enid is right, and I must go 
abroad. I wish I had gone at once." 

No time was lost in preparations, now that she 
had at last arrived at a decision. Twenty-four 
hours later Mrs. Eichard Vivian started, leaving 
behind her an atmosphere of calm. 

Three or four days of this calm did Enid more 
good than anything had yet done. Strange to 
say, the visit of Mra Sichard Vivian also had 
taken wholesome effect. Much free speech about 
Frauds had broken through the morbid spell under 
which Enid had long lain, — ^the feeling that she 
could not endure to hear or to speak his name. 
She began now to experience a curious sense of 
unreality in connection with him, a vague sense 
that the Francis whom she had loved and lost was 
not identical with this facile and fickle Francis 
whom all united to blame. She began also to 
have a consciousness that she must wake up out 
of her long dream of* pain, must leave the old past, 
must be willing to enter on a new future. 

How new that future was to be, — how com- 
pletely her past manner of life was indeed past, — 
none could as yet have any idea. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

ON THE PLATFOKM. 

A VERBAL message was one morning left at the 
Rectory for Enid. It was to this effect — "Mr. 
Carew wanted Miss Carew." Nothing farther 
could, by any amount of questioning, be squeezed 
out of the small messenger. Enid at once re- 
solved to go home, and see what was meant She 
found herself so far restored as to be equal to the 
walk. 

Mr. Carew was in his fireless and cheerless 
study when she arrived He looked up, without 
any particular greeting beyond a slight nod. 

''Father, you sent word that you wished to 
speak to ma" 

" I sent word that you were to come homa" 

"We did not understand. I will tell Mr& 
Vivian." A falter came into Enid's voice, as she 
realised what the return to home-life would be. 

''How much longer did you expect to stay 
away ? " he asked curtly. 

The contrast of his manner with the manners 
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of her Bectory friends was veiy sharp. Enid had 
a moment's fight to keep down resentment, and 
then t^krs sprang to her eyes. '* Father, do speak 
kindly/' she entreated. 

He looked at her in uncomprehending astonish- 
ment. " Kindly ! What do you mean ? Of course 
I wish you to come back; Am I expected to give 
up my only daughter ? " 

"If I thought you were lonely without me!" 
she said, longing for some sign of affection. 

" I don't know who would not have been lonely. 
And the woman that Mr. Vivian has put here is 
eating me out of house and homa" 

Enid sighed. 

** I have to go away for some hours to-morrow, 
and I wish you to be here." 

" Going where, father ? " 

" That is my own business." 

Enid was silent. 

'' I shall be back in the afternoon. I have to 
be at the station, to meet somebody passing through 
by the five o'clock train. He has a parcel for me. 
Mind, — ^if I do not return in time, you are to go 
for me, — ^to go yourseli If I should not be there, 
the parcel will be given to the station-master, 
and you must ask him for it, and bring it straight 
homa" 

Enid had known the same arrangement to occur 
once before. Possibly it might have occurred often. 
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unknown to her. She said only, " I will be at 
the station." 

** K you are not here early in the morning, I 
shall have to lock up the house. I can't leave 
that woman. I don't trust her." 

'* I will come some time in the day/' Enid said, 
after a pause. '* I can hardly promise to be early 
till I have spoken to Mrs. Vivian." 

''I don't know that it matters. You may as 
well have your dinner there, after all. But mind 
you find out in good time whether I am back soon 
enough to go to the station." 

Enid assented absently. She was looking round 
the dreary and dusty little room. Mr. Carew 
would admit no one to " do " his study except 
Enid; and its present condition, after her ten 
days' absence, may be imagined. But Mr. Carew 
was one of those happily or unhappily constituted 
mortals whose peace of mind is not impaired by 
any amount of dust 

" What have you been doing at the Kectory ? " 
he asked unexpectedly. 

" I have been enjojring myself, father, — not doing 
much. I was not well enough at first" 

"I hope you will be able to undertake your 
work. I can't pay to have it done for you. And 
I hope you do not come home spoilt for plain 
food." 

Enid summoned courage to say gently, ''If 
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I have to live on mouldy bread, I do not think 
I shall be np to much work." 

Mr. Carew made a despairing gesture. ** I ex- 
pected it ! I knew it I The old spirit of extrava- 
gance. And that means — ^ruin ! — ruin ! " 

^I do not mean to be extravagant^" she said 
moderately. 

Then she rose to leave the room, as he seemed 
to have no more to say. But as she reached the 
door, a new and undefined impulse turned her 
back; one of those impulses which, if acted 
upon, become matter for thankfulness through 
after Ufa He was stooping over the table in an 
uncouth position, — a haggard and forlorn old man. 
Whatever else Bichard CareVs mammon-worship 
had brought him in this world, it had not brought 
him happiness. Enid's heart smote her suddenly. 
Had he indeed missed her, and been lonely? 
Was there some degree of real feeling mixed up 
with questions of economy ? 

She went to his side, and said, " Father, would 
you rather have me home this evening? I will 
come if you wish it." 

He looked up with a vexed frown. ** What do 
you mean ? " 

''If you are lonely without me, I will leave the 
Bectory at once. Do you want me, father ? " 

Something in her manner touched him, and his 
harsh face softened perceptibly. 
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'' Tea, I have missed you, of course. The place 
hasn't seemed natural But you need not come 
till to-morrow afternoon." 

" If you would rather have me now '* 

^* No, no, — ^there's no need to light a fire till to- 
morrow afternoon. I shall send the woman away 
before I go, and lock up the house." 

"Then I will find out when you are back," 
said Enid. " Perhaps I have been wrong to stay 
away so long." And with a feeling that this 
softer mood should be taken advantage of, she 
added, "Father, don't you think we might make 
a little difference in things when I am back ? " 

" A difference ! " Mr. Carew frowned afresh. 

"In many things. We seem to live only to 
ourselves, — to do no good to others. If one could 
begin a new plan 1 I don't see how we are to serve 
Gkxi without working for Him." 

Mr. Carew was relieved to hear no mention of 
better food. "You always were a religious sort 
of girl, Enid, — ^like your mother and aunt." 

" I have often wanted to know more about my 
mother. Father, did she love Gk)d ? " 

Mr. Carew hesitated, and shuffled. "Tour 
mother was a very good sort of woman," he said. 

"Don't you think she would have liked you 
and me to read the Bible together sometimes ? " 

Enid wondered at her own boldness in putting 
the question. It broke from her under pressure 
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of strong feeling. He did not seem to be 
annoyed. 

" There is an old Bible of your mother's some- 
where up on those shelves/' he said. " I have not 
opened it for years." 

"Up where?" 

"I don't know exactly. We can look it out 
some day." 

'* Would not now be the best time ? We might 
read a few verses together before I go." 

•* There is no hurry " said Mr. Carew. " Some 
day, perhaps, — on a Sunday. Ton are a good girl, 
Enid, and I shall be glad to have you home again. 
Only you must not begin to be extravagant, for I 
can't afford it." 

Enid moved off with a stirred heart Was this 
to be the beginning of better days ? 

Her announcement of a speedy return home 
was received at the Bectoiy with much opposition. 
But Enid held to her reeolva Much as she shrank 
from going, she fell her duty to be clear ; and in 
any case, life in the future could hardly be so sun- 
less as during past months. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon a Bectory 
child was sent to find out whether Mr. Carew 
had yet come back. The child reported continued 
absence, having rung repeatedly and gained no 
response. Somewhat later Mr& Vivian and Enid 
had afternoon tea, and then sallied forth for Old 
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Farm. Binging proved again of no avail *' You 
must eome back to us," Mr& Vivian said. 

"I must go to the station first, Emily. It is 
not far from five. After that, if my father should 
be still away — but it is not likely, — " 

" I do not know what we shall do without you," 
Mrs. Vivian said affectionately. ''You seem to 
have become quite one of us. But we shall have 
you in and out constantly. And mind, Enid — 
there is always a place for you at our table." 

" I think I must not give way too much to my 
father about the question of food, Emily. Half 
starving is as bad for him as for me. I shall try 
to find out the real state of our money affaira" 

She was soon to know; sooner than either of 
them expected. 

Beaching the station, Enid saw her father on 
the platform. She went to him and said, " I did 
not think you would be in time ; so I have come." 

He turned abruptly. " What for ? " 

''The door at home is locked, and I could not 
tell that you would be here." 

" No, — I am forgetting. I had to come straight, 
— no time to go back first You need not stay. 
Ill give you the key. I'm going somewhere else, 
but I shall be back in half an hour." 

Enid received the key, and retired to another 
part of the platform, close to the book-stall, where 
Mrs. Vivian was busied in the choice of a volume. 
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Enid waited till she should have done. Mr. Carew 
did not look again in Enid's direction, evidently 
supposing her to be gone. He stood in the stoop- 
ing attitude which was habitual with him, his 
lower lip protruding, his eyes bent downwards, his 
hands thrust into the pockets of his shabby great- 
coat 

The train was already over-due, and signalled 
as approaching. Enid, still waiting for her friend's 
attention, took a book from the stall, and became 
absorbed in it, standing dose to the open door of a 
waiting-room. By this time a good many people 
had gathered on the platform. Enid did not see 
what followed. 

Mr. Carew drew one of his hands from a coat- 
pocket, and looked intently at some small object 
held in the finger& Mrs. Vivian, noting this 
movement from her distant position, wondered 
carelessly what it meant Others, nearer, saw the 
object to be a sovereign ; and more than one was 
struck by the old man s hungry gaze. 

A newsboy shoved suddenly and roughly against 
Mr. Carew. The sovereign was jerked from his 
hand, and fell between the iron rails. 

Few saw it fall, but all— or nearly all — ^saw the 
old man rush wildly to the platform-edge, with 
excited gesticulationa 

That he would do more occurred to no ona 
Bichard Carew was generally known and generally 
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disliked in Bevingdean ; not that the acquaintance 
of many extended beyond sight-knowledge. But 
several were amused at his air of poignant dis- 
tress about so small a matter ; some smiling, even 
broadly. The smiles did not last. 

On the very path of the coming train lay the 
gold-piece, reflecting beams of gaslight. In that 
moment the ruling passion of Eichard CareVs life 
proved more potent than any considerations of 
peril To the unutterable horror of all around, 
the old man flung himself down in front of the 
engine, with a shrill cry of mingled terror and 
triumph as Ids fingers grasped the coin. He had 
time for that, — time to half raise himself, with an 
attempt to struggle two yards &rther, — a vain 
attempt. No effort at a rescue was possible The 
pitiless iron wheels were already upon him. 

Had he realised the danger { Was he respon- 
sible ? Might it not have been the wild or witless 
act of a half maniac or half infant in mind ? Who 
could answer such questions? There is a terrific 
power in habit^ whether of thought or of action. 
But who shall venture to say that a man is 
not responsible for those compelling chains of 
habit to which he has first yielded himself a 
voluntary victim ? Siohard Carew's love of money 
bad indeed grown to a craze of late, mastering 
all faculties, all feelings. For this especial deed, 
viewed in the light of his then mental condition, 
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small blame might perhaps be attached to him. 
But what of the long willing servitude through 
previous years, which had led up to this crowning 
act ? Verily, a solemn lesson stood written that 
day, in letters of blood, warning men against soul- 
slavery to gold. 
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CHAPTEE XXIi 

A OHANOSD HOMB. 

Enid, reading quietly the paragraph which had 
caught her attention^ became aware of an unwonted 
stir. Cries, shouts, and the rush of feet sounded 
confusedly, together with words of hoarse com- 
mand. For a moment she dreamily ascribed 
all this to the arrival of a train. And then, 
while in the act of raising her eyes, she was 
caught by Mrs. Yivian, and thrust into the waiting- 
room. 

** Why, Emily ! " said Enid, in astonishment. 

"Don't move! stay here!" Mrs. Vivian was 
ashen- white, and almost voiceless. *' Something 
has happened." 

« Something ! What ? " 

" An accident" 

Mrs. Vivian pressed one hand to her side, and 
leant against the wall, panting. The other band 
retained hold of Enid. She seemed to have no 
power to say more, and Enid could see that she 
had received a severe shock. 
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" Is anybody hurt, Emily ? " 

"Yes, — don't ask!" and Mrs. Vivian clung to 
Enid with all her strength, ostensibly for support, 
actually quite as much for the purpose of detaining 
her. 

'^ Could you not spare me ? I might be of use." 

** No, no, — there are people enough " 

** And you cannot tell me what has happened ? " 

Mrs. Vivian tried to speak, and only broke into 
a sob, closing her hands round Enid's arm with 
a clutch which was positive pain. Strange to 
say, the thought of harm to her father did not yet 
occur to Enid. She was only surprised at what 
seemed to be her friend's unwonted thought of 
self and foigetfulness of others. 

The stir outside increased. Then three ladies 
came into the waiting-room; one silver-haired, 
grave and pale; one red-faced and excited; the 
third young, and in a nearly fainting condition. 
The latter was laid on a couch, and her silver- 
haired companion, looking at Mrs. Vivian, said 
involuntarily, " Ah, you saw it too ! " 

** What has happened ? " asked Enid. 

*' A man run over," the elderly lady said in a 
low voice. ''He dropped something on the rails, 
and sprang down to pick it up, — just as the train 
was coming in." 

''A sovereign, — it was a sovereign that he 
dropped," the other and more highly-coloured 
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ladj added, with muoh volubility, fanning herself 
the while with her pocket-handkerchief. "Some- 
body knocked it out of his hand, and he just 
jumped straight over. And Emma was standing 
close by — quite close, — and saw the whole, poor 
dear! I didn't happen to be looking that way, 
— and I'm sure I don't know how I could have 
borne it, if I had been. It was an awful thing 
to happen. I couldn't have believed in such 
folly. Why, the train was absolutely close, — and 
with the breaks they use now, trains don't come 
in slowly. I always shall think those breaks are 
horrid things, after this. But of course nothing 
could be done, — there wasn't a moment Oh dear ! 
— it has made me feel bad." 

" Was the man killed ? " asked Enid, not show- 
ing how much she was stirred. 

" He must have been. It was quite impossible 
he should escapa The train went right over 
him. They backed it at once, — but, of course, the 
poor creature must have been just cut to pieces. 
Well, it would be a painless death, I suppose, — so 
very sudden. I never saw such an awful sight 
in my life. I thought I should have fainted. 
And Emma saw him brought up, — poor dear girl ! 
I couldn't look, — I never can, — ^but she didn't 
seem as if she could stir to come away. I dcm't 
wonder she is upset, poor dear ! " 

The elder lady's face wore a look of disapproval. 
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and Enid had an impatient sense of misplaced 
pitj. '' But the man himself ? " she said. 

"He must have been crack-brained, poor old 
man! I don't see that any other explanation is 
possible, — do 70U, Mrs. Thorold? No sane man 
would have thrown himself before an engine for 
the sake of a piece of money. It was very 
dreadful, but I have no doubt he was mad. I 
noticed him before, — ^a queer shabby old man, 
with such an odd manner. Emma, love, you really 
mustn't thmk any more about what you have seen. 
Don't cry, but try these salts, — ^I think they are 
stronger than yours. Where can James be all this 
time?" 

A feeling of dread and sickness crept over 
Enid as she listened. She tried to unloose Mra 
Vivian's grasp. "Emily, you must let me go, — 
please — please, — I must ask who is hurt Let 
me go. 

" No ! " Mrs. Vivian said resolutely. 

" I must^ — I must," and there was a sound of 
agony in the words. "Let me go, — at once, — 
unless you can tell me " 

" Yes,— I saw all ^" 

« And it was " 

"It was he!'' 

"My father 1" 

Mrs. Vivian became strong, as the grey hue on 
Enid's face told, her that strength might be needed. 
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Now that the truth had been told, her worst was 
over. 

"But, darling, it may not be— perhaps — ^perhaps 
_not " 

" Killed ! " Enid said hoarsely. 

" I don't know, — it may not be. Enid, you 
shall not go, — ^you shall not! You must stay 
here. Listen, one moment, — I will ask for you, 
— I will see if anything can be done, — I will 
not have you go yourself. Help me ! " Mis. 
Vivian cried passionately to the other ladies, as 
she foimd her clasped fingers parting under Enid's 
resolute efforts. ''Help me to keep her hera 
It is her father I She must not go. Oh keep 
her back!" 

The silver-haired lady, Mrs. Thorold, drew neaf 
at once, laying firm hands on Enid's arm. " She 
shall not go," Mrs. Thorold said in a tone of 
quiet authority. "I will stay here while you 
make inquiries. Miss Bartlet can attend to my 
niece." But Miss Bartlet, leaving the younger 
lady, was coming dose also, with eager and 
curious looks. 

** Her own father 1 — dear, dear, how very shock- 
ing! Tou mustn't let her go, — no, not on any 
account My dear Mrs. Thorold, I assure you — 
I had just one glimpse after they backed the 
train, — and I couldn't have stood more. No, no, 
— it would be no sight for her, poor thing ! " 
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Enid's resistance died out. Those loudly whis- 
pered words paralysed suddenly all her powers. 
She sat down meekly, feeling like one in a dream 
and utterly apathetia Mrs. Vivian moved away, 
and Mrs. Thorold, silencing her talkative friend 
by one or two low words of rebuke, stood by 
Enid, watching, but saying nothing. Enid always 
afterward remembered that merciful silence with 
gratitude. She could not have borne speech, 
and words of comfort would have been but a 
mockery. 

Minute after minute passed, and Enid's eyes 
never stirred from the waiting-room door. She 
would have closed them, but they seemed to be 
forced open. A sense of nightmare oppression 
crushed her down. What did it all mean ? Was 
this terrible thing true ? Why the strange still- 
ness and delay ? Could nothing be done ? These 
questions lay like leaden weights upon her hearty 
but she could move neither mind nor body to 
answer them. 

The rush of mingled sounds had ceased, and the 
train had gone on its way, carrying from Beving- 
dean some startled and unnerved passengers. And 
still Enid sat on, rigid and motionless, paying no 
heed to aught around. 

Though looking towards the door, she did not 
see any one come in ; but gradually it dawned 
npon her that others were present Mrs. Vivian's 

s 
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face, tearful and pitying, loomed first through the 
mist of stupefaction which surrounded her brain« 
Then she became dimly cognisant of a bearded 
stranger, tall and grave, looking at her with solici- 
tous eyes. 

Lastly, Mildred Lucas appeared, pale-&ced, dark- 
eyed, dressed as always in black. Enid had no feel- 
ing of surprise at Mildred's being there. She only 
saw and heard them all dreamily, from beneath 
the weight of agonised suspense which held her 
fast 

Mildred stooped and kissed her forehead. " Enid, 
shall we go home ? " she asked. 

That broke the spelL Enid looked up at her, 
and tried to speak. But the effort sent a fearfu) 
stab of pain through her temples, and words were 
inarticulate. 

" She should be told the truth/' the strange 
gentleman said in a slow grave voice. 

<' My dear, do you understand ? " asked Mildred 
gently. 

Another slight movement brought another acute 
stab. Enid sat perfectly still, and after a pause 
said, "No." 

Looks were exchanged among those around. " I 
think we had better get her home first," Mrs. Vivian 
said sorrowfully. 

Enid heard this. " No," she said again, speak- 
ing very low, and as if hardly able to move even 
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her lipa. ** I must know, — please. I must go- 
to hinL** 

''Let her hear the tmth at onoe," the gentle- 
man said again. 

^' Enidy 70a cannot go to him. It is all over.'' 

Enid's fingers closed over Mildred's sharply, but 
there was no other sign of agitation. " Killed I ** — 
came in a whisper. 

''He seemed just conscious after, for a few 
minutes," said Mildred. " Not able to speak.** 

"And I — ^not called." 

" Dear Enid, we could not. It was no sight for 
you. 

Enid lifted her eyes slowly, with an oppressed 
air. "I must go home," she murmured. 

"Yes, — ^you will come with us, — ^you and Miss 
Lucas," said Mrs. Vivian. 

"No, — ^home — home to Old Farm — with Mil- 
dred;" and she moved, as if to rise, but a look 
of extreme suffering came over her face. " I can't 
walk. It is my head." 

"Poor darling! no wonder, — so weak before, — 
this has been quite too much for her," Mr& Vivian 
said to Mildred. "We must call a fly. But 
would not the Bectory be best ? " 

" No, please, home," entreated Enid. " Please — 
to be quiet, and see no one. And he will be there. 
Don't think me unkind," and she looked anxiously 
at Mrs. Vivian. " But please — home." 
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"It shall be as 70a like, poor child," Mia 
Vivian said oompassionatelj, and no farther dis- 
cussion took place. A closed flj stood outside, and 
Enid walked to it, slowly, as if dreading every 
movement^ yet not forgetting to give a Mat sad 
smile of thanks to those who had shown kind- 
ness. Only Mildred and Mrs. Vivian accompanied 
her. 

No word was spoken in the short three minutes' 
drive. On the threshold of Old Farm ikiid handed 
the key of the door to Mildred, then looked round 
in the starlight, shiveiing. 

" Only yesterday ! It seems — ^years," she mur- 
mured. 

Within all was silent and dark. Enid made 
her way to the large easy-chair in the sitting- 
room, while her companions were hunting for 
matches, lights, and firing. She was capable of 
no farther exertion. All she could do was to 
sit there in a kind of stupefied calm, withheld 
alike from effort of body or mind by those swift 
dagger-like stabs of pain. Absolute stillness 
meant some measure of ease, but it had to be 
stillness of thought no less than of muscle. The 
quiet steps of the other two coming and going 
were almost more than she was able to bear. She 
wou}d have asked to be left alone, but all energy 
to act for herself was gone, and she could only 
passively endure. 
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" Dearest, I am going home. I shall see you 
again." 

" Thank you — so kind," Enid whispered. 

''I think you will go upstairs to your room 
soon. We have made everything ready." 

" Perhaps,"— and then, "Thank you." Mrs. 
Vivian would have said more, but something 
withheld her. She kissed Enid tenderly, and 
moved away, followed by Mildred. There was a 
low sound of whispering in the passage, and pre- 
sently Mildred came back, to stand looking at 
Enid. 

^'Mrs. Vivian asked if she should come again 
this evening, or wait till to-morrow. I thought 
you had better be quiet" 

Enid's lips moved. 

** You will have something to eat now, and then 
go to bed." 

" No, — ^nothing. I can't eat. If I could " 

" What ? " — ^and Mildred bent over her anxiously. 
** I wish you could shut your eyes, and get five 
minutes' sleep, — but of course it is out of the 
question. What is it you want ?" 

" If I could ask " Enid paused, her eyes 

looking fixedly, with intense strain. "I should 
like " 

** Is it something you want to ask me ? " Mil- 
dred laid her hand, with firm pressure, across Enid's 
brow. " Now try I " 
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There was a short pause before Enid whispered, 
" Did he say nothing — not one word ? ** 

''He could not He was past speaking. But 
Mr. Thorold spoke to him, and prayed, — and we 
thought he understood. Mr. Thorold seemed to 
know exactly what to da He must be a good 
man, Enid. There was no time to send for Mr. 
Vivian. And dearest^ we could not call you. It 
was too terrible a sight, — ^you would never have 
forgotten. And you could have done nothing. 
I do not think he suffered much, — ^he seemed 
benumbed. But still — it was not for you to see." 
Enid drew a shuddering breath. 

" Can you bear a few more words ? Darling, 
you must not look upon the way in which he 
died, as if he had been quite like other people^ — 
as if he had had full strength of mind He was 
so weak altogether, — so broken down. I do not 
think he has been really himself for a long while. 
His- fancies and tempers were those of a feeUe 
brain. I always felt sure it was so. God knows 
all about it, — but we don't We cannot tell how 
far he was responsible.'' 

"But if " 

** Tou have not to look on the ' it' You must 
leave all that with Otod. There can be no peace 
for you otherwise, dear. Think of our Father's 
love and wisdom and tenderness I Isn't that 
enough ? Cannot you just trust with Him all 
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that is difficult and uucertaiu? It is so useless 
for us to try to look into things hidden. How 
can we know or understand ? It is not for us to 
limit God's power and mercy. There may have 
been, even at the very last, the cry, ' Lord, 
remember me.* And we must not forget what 
your father has been, — how warped in mind, and 
how childish." 

" Not altogether/' Enid whispered. 

"Altogether, in connection with money. We 
cannot get below the surface in these things. 
We do not know how much of what seemed 
strange and wrong in his life may have sprung 
from actual disease of body and mind. The com^ 
fort is that Qoi does know and does understand." 

''If only— only — I had not been away those 
ten dsLjB,** Enid said with bitterness. 

^'It was not by your own planning. The 
thing seemed arranged for you. It may even be 
that your father was left alone, just that he 
might be made to think. We cannot teU what 
passed in the time. And it will not do for us 
to judge too hastily from the wild and foolish 
impulse which caused his death. That may have 
been a momentary blindness — ^madness — childish- 
ness. It was not from any deliberate intention 
to injure himself, I am quite sure. It was the 
sudden fruit of long years' bondage to one thought^ 
— ^the thought of his money." 
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Mildred paused, but there was no answer. 
*' Have I said enough ?— or can you bear to hear 
one thing more 7 " 

Enid's answer was hardly articulate. 

" I cannot be sure what is best for you, — and 
yet I think you ought to know this. I think it 
may be a little comfort Enid, — ^there is a Bible 
lying on your father's study-table." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE BOND BEMOVSD. 

Enid thrilled all over, and sat saddenly up. ** A 
Bible ! My mother's Bible I " she panted. 

'^ I do not know whose ? Nothing has been 
touched. I thought it might be a comfort to 
you just to be told. Another day you will 
oome and sea I will take care that nothing is 
moved." 

" I must go now," said Enid faintly. " Is — ^is 
_Ae— there?" 

"No, dear Enid." 

"Where?" 

" The large back-room, beside the kitchen." 

** Then I am going to the study." 

Mildred did not resist Enid rose and walked 
very slowly, evidently with much pain, yet declin- 
ing support Inside the study-door she paused, 
looking round. All was as she had seen it the 
day before. Thick dust still lay over the furniture ; 
and Bichard Carew's chair stood beside the table. 
Only the owner himself was absent Little had 
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he thought when he rose from the chair that he 
would never occupy it again I 

Upon the table was a Bible, — old and worn. It 
was shut^ but lay in the position of a book which 
had been read by one seated in the chair. 

Had Richard Carew read? Had the Divine 
wordd spoken to his heart ? 

None could answer these questions. None 
might penetrate the veil which shrouded his end 

No tears came to Enid's eyes, as Mildred had 
hoped. She only knelt by the table, and bowed 
her head reverently on the Book, drawing deep 
breaths of oppression. Mildred waited a while, then 
touched her gently. 

" Mildred; if I could but cry I " 

" It will come by-and-by,'' said Mildred. " You 
are stunned now.'' 

^He must have taken down the Bibb after I 
left^" murmured Enid, stQl kneeling. "I asked 
him— Mildred " 

" Asked him what, dear ? " 

Enid stood up slowly. " I can't remember now, — 
it is such bewilderment But I was here — and some- 
thing was said. I asked him to let me read to him. 
And he — he said there was mother^s Bible — some- 
where. Tes — ^that was it. I can't recall dearly." 

"Don't try now. It will all come back by- 
and-by. Would you like the door of this room 
locked?" 
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** Tea, — ^thank you. And keep the key, please," 
Enid said, speaking with difficulty. " If anything 
is wanted, you can look, — ^you and Mr. Vivian, — 
nobody else " 

"I think it will spare you if we do/' said 
Mildred. " One word more. This purse and some 
loose money were found, — you understand ? Shall 
I give them to you, — or keep them for what may 
be necessary ? " 

Enid was leaning against the arm-chair, almost 
powerless. ''Keep, please, — ^please arrange every- 
thing,** she whispered. ** Is there enough ? " 

" Yes,— quite ! " Mildred answered, with emphasis, 
and with a singular look. ''You don't wish to 
know how much ? " 

Enid turned away her face with a moan. ** No, 
— I am going upstairs^ — I can't stand any more," 
she answered brokenly. 

Once in her own room, Enid seemed unlikely 
to leave it soon again. She knew nothing of the 
inquest, almost nothing of the funeral Except 
Mildred, Mra Vivian, and the doctor, she saw no 
one. 

Enid had no wish to see anybody, no wish to do 
anything. The shock of her father's sudden death, 
following upon long previous strain, had swept 
away aU nervous energy ; and the slightest exertion 
seemed an impossibility. Lying in semi-darkness. 
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and in absolute stillness, she suffered little except 
from feelings of weakness; but the sound of 
another's voice, or the least effort of attention on 
her own part, brought back at once the stabbing 
agony in the head. 

Best and patience seemed to be the chief 
remedies : and rest was stringently ordered, while 
in patience Enid was not lacking. Sleep came 
little and very fitfully; and as yet she had not 
shed a tear. Once she said wearily, '^ If I could 
cry, I think I should be better.** 

But as a rule she spoke seldom, lying often for 
hours without moving, the sad grey eyes open and 
tearless. It seemed as if she could not keep them 
closed. Mildred would &in have tried to move her 
to weeping; but no agitating subjects might be 
touched upon, and the mere effort of listening was 
more than Enid could endure. 

They never spoke of her &ther. Nothing more 
could be said than had already been said ; and such 
comfort as Enid needed others had no power to 
give. Her sorrow was not the sorrow of deep 
personal love ; for none who knew Bicbard Carew 
could love him deeply. She was distressed for the 
manner of his life and death, not for her own loss. 
A faint gleam of hope had dawned upon her with 
the finding of the Bible on the study-table. Enid 
clung fast to this hope, while she instinctively 
shrank from any attempt to analyse it^ either in 
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her own mind or in conveisation. Indeed, any 
manner of analysing was beyond her at this time ; 
and connected thought was as impossible as con- 
nected conversation. She could only lie and 
passively endure. 

Much kindness was shown by neighbours during 
Enid's time of prostration — neighbours who had 
been treated often with very scant courtesy by Mr. 
Carew. But Enid's smile had often balanced his 
brusquerie; and gifts of flowers and fruit, with 
kind inquiries, became frequent now that there was 
no more fear of a rebuff. 

Enid sent grateful messages back, but she saw 
no one. She seemed to have no power to battle 
with bodily weakness, no desire but to be stilL If 
she could only have wished for recovery, it would 
have helped her on, the doctor said. As yet she 
had no active wishes of any kind. 

For nearly a month this state of things lasted. 
Enid had grown very weak and thin. Mildred 
scarcely realised how great a loss of flesh had taken 
place, till one day she noticed the silver bracelet 
actually slipping over the slender left hand. Enid 
drew it back quietly ; and a sudden thought flashed 
into Mildred's brain. 

Two days later she acted on that thought Enid 
was asleep, her left arm thrown out on the counter- 
pane. Once more the heavy bracelet was dropping 
low over the long wasted hand. 
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Mildied stood looking for a whfle, thinking deeply 
with bent biowa She came soon to a decision. 

Yeiy quietly, veiy gently, she drew the bracelet 
off. Enid stirred and murmured, and a shadow 
crossed her face. Mildred thought she caught the 
word '' Francis I " indistinctly uttered, but this might 
have been her own fancy. 

She stood watching Enid, with riveted attention. 
As she watched, the grey eyes unclosed and looked 
at her. Only for an instant Neither of the two 
spoka Enid seemed immediately to sink back 
again into unconsciousness. Mildred was struck 
with the singular peacefulness of her face. Then 
she put the bracelet away into a drawer. 

The sleep lasted long, lasted hour after hour, 
growing deeper and calmer. Enid had had no such 
sleep since the day of her father's death. When 
she at length awoke she seemed better ; and, strange 
to say, from that day improvement began. 

Nothing was said about the bracelet If Enid 
missed it she showed no sign of the missing. 
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OHAPTEE XXXL 

GOLD AKD SILYEB. 

" Ys8, 768, ahe is doing well now. I am entirely 
satisfiecL You may tell her as soon as you like." 

''She is veiy weak,** said Mildred, in a dis- 
satisfied tone. 

''That is only to be e^>ected. There are no 
drawbacks, and she is making steady advance. I 
shall order her abroad soon.'' 

" But she cannot go alone, Mr. Gilbert'' 

"Certainly not I leave minor arrangements 
with you." 

"Well,— there is no real difficulty," said Mildred 
slowly. "If " 

"We will not have any 'ifo.' You must bring 
her to the point (Jood-bye." 

Mildred returned thoughtfolly to the bedroom, 
where Enid sat in an easy-chair, trying to knit 
with languid fingeift> 

" Enid, you are to go downstairs to-morrow." 

" I ought to be glad," Enid said. 

'• And you are not ? " 
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Enid's needles came to a standstOL "Ko. I 
cant tell jon how I diead eveiyday life again. 
It is laiiness, of cooise.'' 

" Weakness. You would not really wish to spend 
the rest of your days stranded on a mudbank." 

'' Not exactly,'' said Enid ; «< I am afiraid I don't 
wish very actively for anything,— except to sit still 
and be taken care of 

*'You shall not lack the care. I wish it had 
been possible for you to be downstairs a week 
earlier. The Thorolds are going, and th^ wanted 
so much to see more of you." 

-All of them?" 

" Mrs. Thorold and her son. The niece is gone 
already. They have been paying a visit to Miss 
Bartlet She is an odd person, and I don't want 
you to be troubled by her at present. But Mrs. 
Thorold is exceptionally pleasant" 

~ She must be, — for you to take to her. But I 
am in no hurry for fresh acquaintances." 

- Come in " Mildred said in answer to a tap. 
"Mrs. Vivian! — ah, now we can scold Enid 
together. She is fretting at having to come down- 
stairs to-morrow." 

"Not fretting, I hope," objected Enid. "Only 
I do rather dread beginning life again, — and having 
to see after everything." 

« What things ? " asked Mildred. 

"I must form my plans," said Enid. "1 have 
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been thinking a good deal the last few days. Old 
Farm will have, of course, to be let or sold." 

"Gro on," said Mildred as she faltered. "My 
dear, nothing could be better for you than to have 
a good cry." 

" I don't want to be f oolisL And it is not so 
much for the house itself, — though I have never 
had another homa Aunt Blanche asks in her 
letter to-day what I mean to do." 

" Does she oflTer you a home ? " asked Mildred. 

" No. I don't suppose she is free to do sa She 
seems grieved not to have been able to come and 
see me, — but Mr. Joyce could not spare her." 

*' Why don't you call him ' Uncle Joyce ' ? " 

** I forget I was just going to say that it is not 
so much the parting with this house that I feel, as 
the parting with frienda I am not very likely to 
find what I want in Bevingdean." 

Mrs. Vivian turned appealing eyes towards Mil- 
dred. " Don't you think ? " she said. 

** I want to know first what Enid expects not to 
find in Bevingdean." 

"Work," said Enid briefly. "I cannot live on 
my friends, Mildred. The sale of Old Farm will 
repay all these weeks' expenses, no doubt But 
afterwards I must earn my living. I could not 
undertake to be a governesa My education has 
not fitted me for it I must look out for a situa- 
tion as companion." 
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''The two staple ideas of the female mind," 
muttered Mildred, with the carious flash of her 
black eyes which often took the place of a smile. 
She did not smile readily. " Why not be a ladj- 
clerk or a lady-helper ? " 

" But I am in earnest ? " 

"It is a pity you did not share these notions 
with me a little sooner," said Mildred. "You 
might have spared yourself some needless worry." 

" If needless ! But it will all be right, I know, 
— only I must come to a decision." 

"Mr. Gilbert has come to a decision for you. 
He orders you abroad." 

Enid raised her eyes slowly. " Very nice, if it 
were not impossible." 

" You think it would be nice ? I am glad. 
And shall I be your travelling companion ? " 

" If I go, — ^yes," Enid said, with a faint smile, 
supposing Mildred to be indulging in a joke. 
" You must not make me discontented " she added. 
" If I have to work for my living, I am no worse 
off than thousands." 

"No, — except that you have no strength at 
present for any kind of work. Enid," — and she 
made a pause, — " I suppose it has never occurred 
to you, as the wildest of conjectures, that you 
might be something of an heiress." 

"Not exactly," Enid said. "Of course this 
house and all in it will probably belong to me 
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now. But Old Farm will not sell for nmch, in 
its present state." 

" And you do not think of living on in it ? " 

''Hardly. I do not suppose that would be 
possible There was a small annuity — I don't 
know how much, — ^which has helped to keep us 
going. Aunt Blanche once told me of it But 
that, of course, is at an end. And I could not keep 
up this house with no regular incoma" 

" Would it surprise you veiy much to hear that 
you have an income ? " 

^^ Perhaps not," said Enid, after some thought. 
** I always had an impression that my father was 
not quite so badly off as he supposed." 

'^ A well-founded impression, seemingly." 

Enid looked dreamy. ''Then there was really 
no need for such great economy ? " 

^'No," both her companions answered; Mra 
Vivian adding, "You might have lived in com- 
fort, without any boarders." 

" I think I am glad," said Enid. " It seems to 
show — still more — that he was not quite right in 
the head. It must have been a delusion." 

^^ A veiy strong delusion," said Mildred. 

Silence followed. Enid showed no inclination 
to make further inquiries, and Mildred at length 
said, "Don't you want to know how much you 
are likely to have ? " 

" 1 had forgotten. Of course it can't be mucL 
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Bat I suppose a oeitam anurant may have been 
laid by- 

*A goodfy amouDt!" lepUed Mildred. *My 
deai; yoa will ha^e, at the leasts between eight and 
nine hundred a year.* 

J&iid's eyes went to the window, lemaining fixed 
in a long and sad gaae. 

** Are yon not glad ? * 

'* I don't know." 

Tears gathered and felL Mildred looked on 
with a troubled expression, and Mis. Vivian asked, 
— "Whatisit^desr?" 

''I hardly know. Things might have been so 
different. All that needless needless pain I " 

"Not needless, surely. Would you undo what 
God has sent ? " 

" No, — ^not His sending I ^ 

''And He has sent the whole," Mrs. Vivian said 
in a gentle voice : — 

« * My times are in Thy Hand, 
Why should I doubt or fear ? 
A Father's Hand will never cause 
His child a needless tear.' " 

''Enid, do you remember what you once said to 
me about my great sorrow ? " asked Mildred. " I 
can see you now, standing with your resolute look, 
and saying, 'Sent it — ^lovingly!' You knew the 
secret of His love then, and I did not" 

"Yes, — I remember," Enid said with an. effort. 
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''And it is true. True dow» as then. But some- 
times I seem to forget I am tired and doll, and 
I can feel nothing, — nothing as I ought" 

** It does not so much matter about our feelings, 
when we know that our Lord is the same still, — 
always the same/' said Mrs. Vivian. 

** No. One can be sure, even without the feel- 
ings," said Enid. Somewhat later she asked, '' How 
did 70U find out about the money 7 " 

** Mr. Vivian and I looked throu^ drawera and 
papers in the study," said Mildred. "You were 
not fit for anything of the kind. There is money 
in Sailway shares; money in a London Bank; 
and money locked up in a safe. The parcel which 
arrived that day — ^the one you went to receive — con- 
tained money. Part of that I have had to spend. 
Some day soon you shall know all particulars." 

Enid looked oppressed. "If it had only been 
just enough to live on, and no more ! " she said. 

" I don't think we generally know exactly what 
is best for ourselves," said Mrs. Vivian. "There 
are uses enough for money in this world." 

" What uses ? How shall I spend it ? " 

" I can't advise you yet Hold it in trust for 
your Master, till He gives a word of command. 
And meantime, — 'Doe the nezte thynge.'" 

Mildred would have given something to have 
had those words unspoken. Enid's right hand 
involuntarily clasped her left wrist 
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^I suppose there is always something to be 
done/' she said in a meditative tone. "^ If I oould 
care for the doing I " 

"The onlj 'doing' to which you seem called 
just now is keeping quiet that you may grow 
strong. No need to care very much for that** 

''But that cannot go on long. I must have 
some plan, — some work in life. I must see my 
way clearly/' said Enid, recurring to an old per- 
plexity. 

"Tou must see your next step clearly. There 
is not the least necessity that you should see two 
steps ahead." And Mrs. Vivian quoted, as she 
had once before quoted, on the same topic, — 

^ * Many a questioning, 

Many a fear, 
Many a doubt, 

Hath its quieting here ; 
l^Ioment by moment, 

Let down from Heaven, 
Time, opportunity, 

Guidance are given. 
Fear not to-morrows, 

Child of the King, 
Trust them with Jesus, 

" Dob the njbxtk thyngk.* * " 
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CHAPTEE XXXIL 

A FAIR SUNSET. 

It did not surprise Mildred, later in the same day, 
to liave two pleading oyea asking together with a 
voice which faltered slightly — 

" Mildred, have I not been veiy patient ? But 
I want to know now. Where is it ? " 

"It? "said Mildred. 

The colour rushed into Enid's face. " I forgot, 
— I meant to say — my bracelet." 

" It is quite safe, — and where I hope you will 
let it remain for the present" 

'* And if not ? " 

"I can't forcibly detain your property. But 
you do not want the bracelet ? " 

" 1 can't be sure. I ought not — ^perhaps." 

" And you do not Believe me, dear, it has been 
a relief to you lately not to have that constant 
reminder of the past" 

"I don't know/' repeated Enid, looking dis- 
tressed. ''I can't tell yet how I really feel 
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about anything. Everything seems so altered, — 
so strange." Then, suddenly, — "Did you take it 
away ? " 

"Tes. It was dropping nearly off, one day, so 
I drew it quite off." 

"I felt sure. I almost seem to have seen, — 
and yet I had doubts. If I had really seen, I 
could not have let you," she added. 

"Why not?" 

" My promise." 

"My dear, you have too much sense,— you will 
not persist in that idea," said Mildred gravely. " It 
was a mutual bond ; and when he broke his word, 
he released you from yours. Suppose by-and-by 
you should wish to marry somebody else, would 
you still wear the bracelet ? " 

" Oh, I never could " 

" Never could care for anybody else ? It seems 
so to you now. But you can't be perfectly sure. 
There are such possibilities. You are too wise, 
too true, to go on breaking your heart over a 
shadow. For it was a shadow, darling. He never 
was what you thought him. And as for the 
promise, — ^if he was not bound to you, how could 
you be bound to him ? " 

" No— I am not — I was not — only " 

"Only you have nursed the fancy, till you 
can't distinguish the real from the unreal Well, I 
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thought it kindest to take the matter into my own 
hands. And though I slipped the bracelet off, I 
doubt if 70U could slip it now on again/' 

''Besides, that would not be the same, — that 
would be absurd," said Enid, in a low voice. "'So ; 
70U can keep it a little longer. But I did like 
that motto. I mean it, — seriously. The words 
often helped me. And I think, lately, the bracelet 
seemed becoming the sign to me of another Bond, 
— something higher,^-the being bound to OtodJs 
service. That was not wrong." 

" If you could have lost other associations." 

^'I could not forget^ of course; but are we 
meant to forget ? I have often thought this lately, 
and loved to think it, — ^the being bound, and 
guided, and called on to obey. Bondnservants to 
Christ, you know." 

" That is a Bond of gold," said Mildred quietly. 
'^Silver is too poor and earthly, — ^too soon tar- 
nished. I wish I could give you a golden circlet, 
to take the place of the other, — and to be a sign 
of your higher bondage and service." 

" No need, — but thank you for the thought" 

A long pause followed, and she seemed uncon- 
scious of Mildred's presence. Suddenly, another 
question came. 

'^ Tell me, please, — ^has anything been heard of 
Francis lately, — anything more ? " 

** Yes. He is married." 
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Mildred spoke the words decisively, clearly, as 
she had beforehand resolved to do, in the case of 
necessity. Sooner or later Enid must know; and 
perhaps the sooner would be the better. There 
was a slight start 

** Nothing — *' Enid said, in answer to Mildred's 
look. " Don't mind ma Who is it ? " 

« The girl he met at Heidelberg." 

"Not Miss Webb?" 

" No. You see what sort of man he is." 

" Yes, — I know all that. He is — too easily led. 
But his mother I — what does she say ? " 

"She heard the news before she could reach 
him. So she came home." 

" Was she angry ? " 

" Yes." 

« Very ? I should like-to know all" 

Mildred's eyes went to her face anxiously. 
" You have that pain again, Enid." 

** It does not matter. Tell me, please." 

"I believe she has cut off his allowance, and 
threatens to disinherit him. Matters will probably 
be smoothed down by-and-by. But of course she 
is displeased. She has good reason." 

" Has she — Mrs. Francis Vivian — any money ? " 

"They say not" 

" But what will he do ? " 

" Keap what he has sown, I supposa People 
generally do in this life. Don't try to enlist my 
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Bympathies on behalf of that worthless young fellow. 
He deserves a great deal more than he will have to 
bear." Then, in a changed tone, — "My dear I" 
for Enid burst into tears. 

" Not for myself ! — not for myself ! " she gasped. 
" But oh, I cannot think what they will do, — ^poor 
things ! And I know a little of what starvation 
is. Oh, it is very terrible ! " 

If Mildred could not succeed in convincing 
Enid of Francis Vivian's utter undeservedness of 
pity, she did succeed in demonstrating that any- 
thing approaching starvation was in the highest 
degree improbable. Angry though Mrs. Bichard 
Vivian might be, her anger would yield long 
before that stage of afihirs was reached. Enid 
acquiesced, or appeared to acquiesce ; and the sub- 
ject was dropped, not soon to be taken up again. 
Euid seemed thenceforward to shrink from any 
allusioQS to Francis. 

It seemed hardly surprising that she should 
pay by something of a relapse for the agitation 
of finding herself to be in a small way an heiress, 
not to speak of the after conversation. Ooing 
abroad could not be seriously discussed for another 
two or three weeks. Then it came up anew. The 
doctor ordered at least two . months on the Con- 
tinent, and Mildred definitely offered herself as 
Enid's travelling companion. 
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''It is a cool proposal, since all the expense 
has to be yours/' she said. '' But jou cannot go 
alone, — and who else is there ? And I shall not 
be an expensive 'companion/ I only ask enough 
to keep me in plain dothes. I can't exactly go 
to my London friends for attire, while I am not 
working for them." 

" But, Mildred, how about your work there ? ** 

"It is there, still, — ^in abeyanca That is all 
1 can say for the present Don't you know that 
you are my first claim ? " Mildred asked, with the 
suppressed passion which sometimes shone through , 
her grave eyes. "We are sisters^ are we not? 
You know what my father said when he was dying. 
I love the East-End poor, but surely I could not 
'be right to leave you just now. When you are 
strong, it will be a different matter." 

** You almost make me wish not to grow strong." 

" Ko ; you don't wish that The Master's work 
needs strength," Mildred said seriously. 

" But how will you like travelling, and seeing so 
many strange fioces ? " 

" I don't know at alL I have not asked myself. 
There has been enough attention to my 'likings/ 
and too much. I could not let you go alone, — 
how could I?" 

And so matters were settled. 

Even in anticipation, before Enid and Mildred 
quitted English shores, the two months became 
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three. Once out of England, they found themselves 
in no hurry to return. The three months were 
allowed to expand into half a year. 

Enid's health improved but slowly, with many 
fluctuations. More than one doctor, consulted by 
Mildred's wish, spoke of delicacy, and of need for 
care through months and even years to come. 

'' That puts an end to a dream of mine," Mildred 
said regretfully, on one of these occasions. ** Tou 
will not be able to work with me at the East-End.*' 

So far as depression and listlessness were con- 
cerned, foreign travel did much for her. 

For it was to Enid the opening out of a new 
life, the dawn of countless fresh interests. She 
had never before been beyond the limits of Bevmg- 
dean. Her world of ideas had been circumscribed, 
her knowledge of men and women exceedingly 
small. But for tMs girlish ignorance she would 
never have been so easily captivated by Francis 
Vivian. 

Moving now in the mixed society of large hotels, 
seeing people of divers descriptions, her tastes were 
developed, her standard was raised. Mildred was 
at first exceedingly averse to making acquaintances. 
But she no sooner found that new acquaintances 
were an amusement and profit to Enid, than she 
put her own feelings aside, and began to look out 
keenly for desirable companiona 

It was hardly possible that she and Enid should 
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travel together withont attracting notice. Mildred 
was now younger in appearance than two or three 
years previously; and as she never could resolve 
to discard her mourning, the black dresses of the two 
caused them to be commonly taken for sisters or 
halfH9isters. Mildred's pallid complexion, unsmiling 
dark eyes» and extreme reticence, were hardly less 
remarked upon than the self-possessed grace and 
thoughtful sweetness of Enid. 

Never before in Enid's life had she enjoyed 
intercourse with her fellow-creatures precisely as 
she enjoyed it now. Moreover, broad capabilities 
of delight were expanding before her, in new and 
unimagined beauties of nature and art ; of moun- 
tains and lakes ; of forests and castles ; of painting 
and architecture. The first few weeks brought 
chiefly a sense of bewilderment, with increase of 
sadness. After that she began to wake up, and to 
throw herself into fresh interests ; becoming eager, 
not only to see, but to learn how to appreciate ; 
and anybody from whom she might leam proved 
a welcome acquaintance. Mildred cared little for 
scenery or architecture, and still less for human 
beings generally, except where they claimed her 
aid on the score of weakness or poverty. But she 
gave to Enid an abundance of sympathy, and 
excelled as care-taker. 

There could be no question as to the desirability 
of a prolonged stay abroad for Enid. Moreover, 
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a second reason presented itself, in the shape of 
repairs and alterations taking place at Old Fann« 
Enid had given languid consent to this before 
leaving England, granting her friends carte Ihmche 
in deciding what should be done. She was utterly 
vague as to the probable mode of her future life ; 
but there seemed no reason for parting with Old 
Farm ; and whether she lived in it herself or let 
it to strangers, repairs were a necessity. Enid's 
consent once obtained, the Vivians and Mildred 
arranged together what should be done, not troub- 
ling her with consultation& At that time every- 
thing seemed a trouble to Enid. 

Old Farm was found to be in a terribly dilapi- 
dated condition, the roof threatening to collapse 
altogether if not speedily put to rights. Work- 
men, once fairly in the house, were not likely to 
be soon out of it again. " I think you will have 
to give UB five or six months," Mrs. Vivian wrote ; 
and Enid made no objection. 

But even half a year comes to an end ; and at 
length Mildred and Enid were within a montti of 
their return. 

They had been accomplishing a slow and < 
tour among the Italian lakes, and were no¥/ 
Lake Como. Enid found a peculiar fascinatioi 
Bellagio, placed on a point of land jutting 
the waters of that lovely lake, and surrounded 
exquisite heights. One distant range of m( 
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tains sharp and peaked, with snow-patches in some 
loftier hollows, she never wearied of watching. 
Day after day she stayed on here; Mildred ac- 
quiescing, as always, in her faintest wisL 

At table cFhdte, on a certain evening, they 
noticed some new-comers — ^no unusual event in 
itself. But the new-comers were unusual, inas- 
much as they were not absolute stranger& 

Euid saw Mildred's attention drawn first; and 
then she looked herself, with a curious* conscious- 
ness that she had seen those faces before. But 
when and where ? A silver-haired lady, of ad- 
vanced middle life, quiet and lady-like ; a gentle- 
man, many years her junior, black-bearded, grave 
faced, and in manner deliberate ; — ^these were the 
two. 

Some strong and painful association thrilled 
Enid, before she could recall what that association 
wa& Then she perceived Mildred to be exchanging 
a slight bow with the gentleman, and the lady to 
be putting up her glasses inquiringly. And then 
the whole became dear. She saw again the scene 
in the waiting-room of Bevingdean Station ; heard 
again the rush of sound ; felt again the bewildered 
enchainment of suspense and misery; and once 
again found those two faces looking at her 
pityingly. 

Enid could stand no more. She was trembling 
like a leaf, and had to leave the room. 
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" Shall we go on at once, and not see them 7 
We could avoid an encounter by starting early 
to-m(»rrow/' Mildred said. 

But Enid thought there was a touch of dis- 
appointment in Mildred's manner. "No, no, I 
will not be so foolish,'* she answered. **It was 
only the sudden recollection i They are pleasant 
people, and we may as well know them. I will 
not be overcome again." And in the morning she 
met them kindly, being greeted by Mrs. Thorold 
with much warmth. 

^We were sorry not to see you again before 
leaving Bevingdean," Mrs. Thorold said. ''Tour 
friend would not hear of admitting me, however." 
To Mildred she observed gravely, ''I think Miss 
Carew looks very delicate stUL** 

They had a walk that evening in company, up 
a hill behind the town. Mildred was plainly 
desirous that Enid should be with Mr. Thorold; 
but Enid dexterously attached herself to his mother, 
thus foiling Mildred's aim. 

On their way back, they were in time for a 
fine sunset, seen from an advantageous spot. A 
pause was made for enjoyment of the sight; and 
Enid lost herself in it utterly, forgetting the very 
presence of her companions; while Mildred, as 
usual, saw more of the reflection of beauty in 
Enid's grey eyes than of the beauty itself. There 
are some in this world who never gain a glimpse 

V 
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of heaven's glories in anj other way than by such 
reflection. 

The two arms of Lake Como were in marked 
contrast. When the last glimmer of the sun's 
bright photosphere had vanished, there was a 
world of glowing lilac and rosy gold, pure and 
radiant, beyond the Oomo arm of the Lake, the 
whole western horizon being lighted up with tints 
of heaven, unspeakably fair. The other arm of the 
Lake, branching away towards Lecco, was fiedr too 
in appearance, only with sadder and more earthly 
beauty, all chilly blue and frigid purple, having 
suggestions of death in the coldness of its colouring. 
But beyond the blue lay a mountain range; and 
the higher peaks, catching a reflection of the 
western glow, were clothed in a dull crimson, warm 
by comparison with neighbouring huea Enid had 
seen, in the early morning, the snow on those 
peaks bathed in rich ros6-colour, as the sun came 
up to fling his golden sparkles over the laka 
Snow-patches this evening seemed, however, quite 
lost in the crimson. 

" It is beautiful, indeed," Mr. Tborold said. 

" Beautiful 1 " Enid raised her face, with a passion 
of longing in the eye& " It makes one long to be 
there!" 

Mildred's hand came on hers, with a soft touch. 
** Where, Enid ? — On those mountains ? I think I 
would rather be here." 
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** Not there/' Enid said, glancing at the reddened 
range beyond the cold blue of lake and land. " Oh 
no, — that is only earthly, — only a glimpse of the 
glory. But the other, — ^Mildred, it is heaven." 

'' ' Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven,' * 

murmured Mrs. Thorold. ** But, my dear, you do 
not wish us to understand that you, so young as 
you are " 

She hesitatad how to frame the sentence. " Am 
I young ? I do not feel so/' Enid answered. " I 
suppose, whether young or old, one may look for- 
ward to exchanging a lower for a higher existence. 
Passing from that to that/' — and her hand indicated 
the two branches of the lake. 

"It is said that the young wish to die oftener 
than the old," observed Mr. Thorold. 

" St. Paul wished it," said Mildred. 

" No, — not quite. He said it was ' far better' to 
be ' with Christ/ — to Jujvoe died. That is said to be the 
more exact sense of the original. He wished, not 
for death, but for the glory beyond. His was no 
impatient weariness of this world. And he was 
willing with all his heart to remain here, and do 
his work, until God willed to call him away." 

Enid sighed. " Ah, it is over," she said softly. 

* Only an earthly gloiy after all, my dear," said 
Mrs. Thorold. " Heaven's glory never fades." 
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Enid looked very thoughtful As thej moved to 
descend the hill, Mildred took Mrs. Thorold's arm, 
and Enid found herself assigned to Mr. Thorold. 
They walked for two or three minutes in silence. 
Then, in his serious and almost slow manner, he 
said — 

" Miss Carew, may I ask, — what is your work in 
life to be!" 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

WHICH PATHWAY? 

Enid looked up involuntarily. His face wore 
an expression of kind interest, — not so much in 
her as in the subject^ in the question he had 
asked. 

"I do not know," she answered. "What is 
yours ? " 

"A fair retort,*' said Mr. Thorold, smiling. 
** Will you give a reply to my question, if I give 
a reply to yours ? " 

Enid said, " Yes." 

" My work has hitherto been chiefly waiting and 
preparing. It will be now, I trusty action." 

"Waiting for what?" 

" For the oommand to act^ 

"I do not understand, of course," Enid said, 
after a pause. "But perhaps you do not mean 
me to understand. I have answered your question 
already, so far as I can. I am quite in the dark 
about my work in life." 

^'Tou will not be content to remain in the 
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dark! As to my own side of the question, Miss 
Carew» I have no wish to mystify you. Many 
years ago there came to me, as I believed then, 
and as I still believe, a distinct call to work 
for my Master among the heathen. I responded 
at once to the call — in wilL But hindrance after 
hindrance arose, — in family affairs, in the opposi- 
tion of friends, in the binding of home-duties, 
lastly in a severe accident, followed by long ill- 
health. At last I am — I think — free to act." 

" And your mother, — is she willing ? " 

^I would not go without her consent She 
does consent now, with all her heart I hope, in 
the course of next year, to be ordained. Then the 
wish of my life may follow." 

" And you do not know where you will go ? " 

'' Where I am sent That matters little. Africa 
— China — India — anywhere." 

He did not speak in a boasting style. There 
was a manly quietness in the tone. Enid's face 
showed strong sympathy. 

" I once thought I had a call too," she said. 
" I would so gladly have gone." 

"And you did not?" 

** It was impossible'' 

" Then of course the call was not to immediate 
action. How about now ? " 

••I do not know," she said slowly, a troubled 
look coming into her eyes. "lii. Tborold, I 
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cannot tell yet I am not at all sure that what 
I believed to be a call to missionary work was not 
really — or partly — ^impatience to get away from 
my home duties. I am not sure — I cannot tell. 
And since then I have gone through a great deaL 
It seems to have crushed the spirit out of me. I 
have no strength or energy yet to wish and work 
And I am conscious of no distinct call." 

" But if there had been a call ? " 

"* Would it not be repeated ? Will not guidance 
come, if I wait ? Ought I to act upon a past thought, 
if there is no present pressure ? " 

She spoke deliberately, choosing her words 
with care. He was silent, evidently thinking. 
Enid broke the silence again, before he had 
resolved what to say; — ^"I want you to under- 
stand. It is not that I do not love God, — that 
Christ is not dear to me. I did pass through a 
dMrk time, but that is over. I think — now — 
Jesus is more to me than ever, — only it is gmetly. 
I don't know whether you will understand. I 
seem to have lost all excitement and eagerness. 
In my illness He came very near, and I can ding 
to Him, — and I want to do His will. But I am 
tired often of everything, and I cannot wish to 
be very active — yet It may be laziness, but 
I don't think it is only that I am praying to be 
shown. I have said nothing of all this to any one 
befora It did not seem likely that any one would 
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be able to help ma But 70a have gone throogli 
something, just a little like my way in life, — 
enough, perhaps, for you to understand. Do you 
think you see what it all means for me f ** 

-Yes," Mr. Thorold answered. "It means—" 
and he repeated slowly — 

" ' Wait on the Lord ; be of good courage, and 
He shall strengthen thine heart' 

'' ' The Lord shall guide thee oontinually.' 

" * Like as a father pitieth his children^ so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him ; for He knowetli 
our frame.' 

"'It is good that a man should both hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord.' 

^ Good for a man, and for a woman toa * The 
salvation of the Lord ' does not mean only salvation 
of the soul from destruction. It means saving 
now, in every-day life, from each trouble, each 
difiSculty, each perplexity, in turn. But we have 
often to ' quietly wait ' for His saving, and that 
waiting is good in every sense, — good in the 
abstract, and good for us individually." 

'' I am veiy much perplexed," said Enid. 

"About what? — ^if I may ask." 

**I cannot see my way in lifa There is no 
distinct path. In one sense, of course, it is enough 
to see a single step ahead. But in another sense 
I ought to be sure that I am in the path which 
God wills for me." 
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"Tou may be fiurly sure of one thing, Miss 
Carew, — the path you are actually in at this 
moment is the right path for you, till God calls 
you into another. Unless, of course, you have 
wilfully forsaken some other path for this, without 
His leading." 

"No. I did not place myself in my present 
position." 

"Then don't be in a hurry to leave it, until 
another plainly opens before you. When we 
began to speak, I thought different advice would 
be needed. But it is not so. You must ' quietly 
waif " 

" And *doe the nezte thynge,' " murmured Enid. 

"Certainly. Only don't abuse the old motto. 
Doing the next thing does not mean doing it 
without a grain of trouble to find out what the 
'nexte thynge' ought to be. But where you 
cannot see, there 'quietly wait,' and — 'Jehovah 
shall guide thee.' " 

"Thank you," Enid said simply. "I think 
you have helped me." 

"That is an interesting girl," Mr. Thorold 
remarked later to his mother. 

"Which, — Enid ? They are both so far out of 
the common that I really don't know which of 
the two is the more interesting. Enid certainly 
is the more charming." 

" WeU,— I like them both. But I want to get 
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hold of Miss Carew. I should like to influence 
her. She has youth, and money, and time, and 
personal powers. Why should not all be given 
in Grod's service ? " 

"All may be, — and I think all will be, — ^but 
perhaps not just in the way that you or I 
would dictate," said Mrs. Thorold. She had 
served Grod through fifty years of life, and she 
was a woman of much calm good sense. "Don't 
be in too much of a hurry to press her one way 
or another. Enid is willing enough, but she has 
little bodily strength. And, James,— excuse a 
mother's anxiety. She is fascinating. Take care 
of yourselt" 

"I have no personal feeling in the matter, 
mother," he answered. 

They saw a good deal each of the others during 
the next fortnight — ^Enid, Mildred, and the two 
Thorolds. Three or four days in company at 
Bellagio were succeeded by more than a week in 
company at Pallanza. Enid rather avoided than 
encouraged further conversation on her plans and 
perplexities. She was not one who could readily 
talk of her feelings; and though Mr. Thorold's 
first advice had been helpful, he was somewhat 
over-inclined afterwards to press the question, 
and to discuss different schemes for doing good. 
Enid could respond heartily to nothing as yet 
She listened, but said little, and spoke no more 
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from her heart Indeed, her chief aim throughout 
the fortnight was to be as much as possible with 
Mrs. Thorold, and to leave the gentleman to Mil- 
dred. Mildred's aim appeared to be the same as 
regarded the Thorolds and Enid; consequently 
their efforts clashed sometimes. Enid was glad 
when the fortnight came to an end, and good-byes 
were said; the Thorolds passing on to Florence; 
Mildred and Enid turning homeward. 

"I begin at last really to long for England 
again," she said. " And though the Thorolds are 
very nice, one gets a little tired of seeing them 
quite so often.** 

"You should have told me so before. We 
could have left Pallanza any day," replied Mildred. 

"I did not wish to leave. I love dear Lago 
Maggiore, and its islands and mountains. Mildred, 
did you look out quite early this morning when I 
called to you from my room. The Monte Bosa 
chain was just one mass of crimson. Those peaks 
are far grander than the range we could see irom 
Bellagio. I don't know how to turn my back on 
them alL But perhaps some day we will come 
again." 

''I have had a long enough holiday," said 
Mildred. 

Enid's face feU. " Must you leave me directly, 
to go back to London ? " she asked. 

"I do not know yet," said Mildred slowly. 
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" Let us get home, before we discuss plans, Enid. 
I may have something to suggest — perhaps/' 

And at length, one autumn day, they arrived 
at Old Farm. 

It was a very changed house, — how much 
changed Enid saw with bewilderment and Mildred 
with pleasure. A new light gate led into the 
garden, where the masses of shrubs had been 
greatly thinned, and beds were laid out, prettily 
stocked with plants. The old oak door, well 
polished, was opened by a maid in mob-cap and 
white apron, who received Enid respectfully as her 
mistress. A second maid, equally neat and 
smiling, stood in her rear. And at the entrance 
of the sitting-room, now transformed into a quaint 
but pretty drawing-room, was Mrs. Vivian, speak- 
ing welcome with face and voica " Come in, and 
see how you like this," she said. 

A centre carpet, of subdued tints and hazy 
pattern, was surrounded by polished oak boards. 
There were cretonne-covered chairs and so&s, — 
the old furniture "re-furbished," — ^and there were 
cretonne and lace curtains at the windows. The 
big table had been banished to a comer ; and two 
or three small tables, oak in material and quaint 
in style to suit the rest of the furniture, stood here 
and there. 

Enid looked round silently at first; then she 
heard Mi's. Vivian asking — 
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"WOlitdo?" 

" Dear Emily, — what trouble you have had ! " 

^^ It has been the greatest pleasure I Tou must 
come and see the dining-room presently, — that 
empty room at the back, you know. And your 
own bedroom, and the spare-room. I did not 
like to venture on more than seemed necessary, — 
but you ought to furnish the other empty rooms 
gradually. Things don't look so forlorn as they 
did, however. Will the house do ? " 

"* I don't know myself in it yet. This room is 
delightful." 

'' The way in which we have been spending your 
money for you seems rather cool. But^ indeed, I 
have not lost sight of economy/' 

"^ It is beautiful," said Enid. 

Mrs. Vivian stood looking at her, and whispered 
to Mildred, " ^he is beautiful." 

Mildred understood, having noticed the same 
herself often of late. With greater ease and polish 
of manner, Enid had all her old unconscious grace ; 
and the grey eyes and quiet lips, though habitually 
rather sad, were full of their old sweet womanliness. 
She was thin still, but there was a slight colour in 
the cheeks, and the features were singularly refined. 

"I should like to see her more robust^" mur- 
mured Mrs. Vivian. 

" No sign of that yet," said Mildred, with a half 
sigh. 
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" Enid, Mr. Vivian wants you to give the house 
its original name," Mrs. Vivian remarked, half an 
hour later, when they were taking tea together. 

" What name ? " 

" The Manor-House. It has no business to be 
called a 'Farm!"* 

" I should not mind, — ^if it does not sound fussy," 
said Enid. Then she exclaimed suddenly, "But, 
Emily — but, Mildred — I cannot live here alone, 
doing nothing." 

"Nobody wishes you to do nothing," Mildred said. 

" I like everything, — all the arrangements. But 
what good will it all do to anybody except my- 
self ? Think of my settling down here, — with those 
two servants to do everything for me ! How can 
I?" — and her eyes were full of tears. "Just 
imagine, — ^years and years, perhaps, spent so, and 
nothing better than that to look back upon, at the 
end of life! Oh no; it is impossible. I never 
quite realised it till this moment." 

" I thought you realised it pretty well in London 
last week," said Mildred rather drily, — " when we 
consulted the doctors as to your capabilities for 
East-End work." 

** And they said — what ? " asked Mrs. Vivian. 

" It must not be thought of, — at all events, for 
the present." 

** But I must find work, — and how can I here ?" 
Enid broke out again in the same startled manner. 
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"Plenty of wants for workers in Bevingdean/' 
said Mr. Vivian at the door. " May I come in ? 
How fares it with the lady of the Manor ? " 

" Don't, please ! " Enid said imploringly. " Mr. 
Vivian, what can I do ? How can I live here alone 
in selfish ease ? " 

" Ease is not always of necessity selfish. Don't 
let it become so. And as for being ' alone/ — what 
of Miss Lucas ? " 

^^ Mildred will be going back to her East-End 
work. I know she means that. And if not, — 
two idle people would not be better than one." 

" I have no intention of being idle," responded 
Mildred, with one of her grave flashes. "And I 
am not quite sure yet about going back to the East- 
End. It depends upon how you like an idea I have 
to propose." 

"Anything, to help me out of my difficulty." 

" Help is wanted for others, as well as for you, 
— help for our poor people at the East-End. But 
there are other ways of giving help, besides going 
to live among them. We have often longed that 
it were possible to start an orphanage somewhere, 
for a few of the little waifs that come imder our 
notica I have wished that I had it in my power 
to do something of the sort. I would have eight 
or ten of them under one roof ; and I would make 
a real home of it, and would give them motherly 
love and care. That sort of thing takes time and 
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money, of course. But you have mouey, Enid — 
more than you want for yourself You have often 
said so lately. Why should you not take a little 
house in Bevingdean and start a small Home, and 
let me be your Matron ? You could be in and out 
as often as you liked; and you should manage 
everything." 

" And let you have all the work, while I take 
all the amusement^" said Enid, into whose face a 
sudden sunshine had come. "0 Mildred, — it is 
a beautiful thought^ — but not quite in that way 
I'm not going to be a Lady Bountiful, sitting in an 
easy-chair, and delegating my work to others." 

"You like the ideal" 

** like it ! The very thing I have been pining 
after, without knowing what I wanted. But we 
won't take another house in Bevingdean. Why 
should we I This house will do splendidly. Well 
furnish all the empty rooms, and get everything 
ready at once. I do believe we could take in 
about a dozen little things, with some contriving. 
There must be a nurse to help, — I can't have you 
turn yourself into a drudge, and wear yourself out 
But there will be enough to do, for three of us ! I 
shall love to have children's feet and voices about 
Nothing could be sweeter. It will give fresh zest 
to life." 

"I did think of Old Farm," admitted Mildred. 

" Manor-House," corrected Mr. Vivian. 
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** Of course yon did, — and how wrong of yon not 
to propose it ! " said Enid, smiling brightly. ^ What 
if we were to call this honse ' The Manor-Home ? ' 
But that is easily settled, and doesn't much 
matter." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AFTKB SIX TBABS. 

Six yean had passed away, and Enid Carew was 
Enid Caiew stilL She oould have changed her 
name more than once in that time, had she been 
willing. But she had not been willing. 

She might have been seen one day crossing the 
grass-plot in front of the honse, — known no longer 
as *" Old Farm," bnt as " The Manor-Homa'' And 
the merry ring of little voices from beyond the build- 
ing told what manner of "* Home " it had becoma 

Enid passed round to the back with her light 
firm tread. These six years had changed her little 
outwardly. Enid Carew bade fair to be a hand- 
somer woman at thirty than she had been at twenty. 
There was less of freshness, but more of womanly 
grace, 

A group of nine or ten little girls was clustered 
round the central may-tree; some sitting, some 
standing, all laughing. They varied in age from 
about twelve to three, and were dressed in neat frocks 
of dark-blue, with white tuckers and pinafores, 
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and round straw hats. Mildred Lucas seemed to 
be holding them entranced by a story. She wore 
her old costume of plain black, lightened now, 
however, by white lace round throat and wrists. 
Her complexion was less pallid, her large eyes were 
more bright and dear, than of old. Grave she 
would always be, but the sombre air had vanished. 

Enid's face appearing, Mildred's tale lost its 
power. There was a sudden rush, and the children 
clustered round Enid in eager welcome, the smallest 
of them dimbing into her arm& 

^^ I did not expect you back so soon," Mildred 
said presently. ''Children, don't hang on Miss 
Carew. She looks tired.'' 

"I believe I am," said Enid. "Now, children, 
run and play. Take care of baby." 

The order received quick obedience, and Enid 
turned towards the house, followed by Mildred. 

" The Thordds have come to stay in Bevingdean, 
Enid." 

"Mrs-Thorold?" 

"Yes; and her son. Four years in Africa 
have broken him down, and he has come home to 
recruit. He looks ilL" 

" Poor man I " said Enid absently. 

" He was very much interested in our Home, and 
wanted to know all our plans for the children. 
I am afraid he thinks we pet them a little too 
much." 
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<a hope not^" said EnicL ""I don't want to 
enervate them. Bnt will thqr be any the woiae 
for love and tenderness, — so long as we don't let 
them f oiget, poor little waifs 1 that they must fight 
their way in life ? '' 

"I don't know. I only give you my impres- 
sion of what he was thinking. He wants to see 
you.** 

" He is very welcome." 

Enid sat down in an arm-chair, with a tired- 
out air. Mildred said rather anxiously, **! am 
afraid you have walked too far." 

^^No; I shall be all right to-morrow. It is 
only— old associations, — an anniversary." 

" What anniversary I " 

'' Never mind," Enid said gently. '' I will come 
out to you soon. Letters come, I see." 

" Tes, — two or three for you." 

Enid took them in her hand carelessly, not 
looking to see who they were from. Many letters 
were received in connection with her work among 
orphans and homeless children. She went upstairs 
slowly to her own room, and stood there, looking 
out of the window. 

To Enid's nature anniversaries came with 
peculiar power, — a power which often took the 
form of temptatioiL She was fighting now 
against temptation. The lapse of years had not 
caused forgetfulness in Enid, had not deadened 
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memory or slain feeling. Other interests arose, 
and she could be happy in her work ; nevertheless 
the past never became to her a dead past. At 
times she was in the grasp of passionate recol- 
lection. 

Such a time was this day, — the anniversary of 
that on which Francis Vivian had locked upon her 
wrist the silver bond. 

Enid never wore the bracelet, and seldom allowed 
herself to look at it. Now, however, under a sudden 
impulse, she went to a drawer, unlocked it, and 
lifted out the massive circlet 

Old past days came back, as she gazed, so keenly, 
so intensely, that she seemed once more to feel the 
touch of the cold metal as Francis slipped it on her 
wrist, seemed once more to hear his bright boyish 
voice, seemed once more to see his long-lashed blue 
eyes. And it flashed over her with a great throb 
of pain what life might have been, if tJuU had come 
about And she knew she could never have another 
in thai placa Enid could give her heart once, and 
once only. There are a few such women in the 
world, but very few, — and of such men fewer 
stilL 

Two or three large tears fell splashing on the 
bracelet^ — ^not definitely for the giver, but rather 
from a vague sense of unsatisfied longing. Then 
she saw the silver to be tarnished, and she busied 
herself with rubbing it up. 
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The bond was locked still, — ^had never been 
unlocked, since the day when Francis turned the 
key. Enid's own key lay at the bottom of the old 
well. Neither she nor the Vivians had heard aught 
of Francis for years. His mother refused to utter 
his name. 

*" But he might write to me," Enid murmured. 
"We are cousins^ — ^and everything else was over 
long ago." 

With the bracelet still lying beside her, Enid 
turned sighing to the letters. She had not looked 
at them yet. Two were on matters of business, 
she knew at a glance. The third — ^Enid's heart 
stopped, and then went on in a rush of hurried 
throbs. For the handwriting was Francis Vivian's. 

She knew it again at once. But she did not 
immediately peruse the letter. Her first impulse 
was to kneel down, buiying her face, and entreating 
for calmness. The calmness came — slowly. The 
hurried beating of her heart lessened, and the 
quivering agitation died away. Then she opened 
and read: — 

"Deab Enid, — ^I never could bear to write to 
you before, and I would not now, but I do not 
know what else to do. I am driven almost to 
desperation. 

" You know, I suppose, that I married without 
my mother's leave, — against her wishes. And 
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she cast me off, — ^I dare say you know that toa 
People will talk of such things. She has openly 
adopted Bessie Webb, and treats her as her own 
child and heiress. And I have never had one 
penny from her since my marriage, or one word 
of kindness. I didn't imagine she was capable of 
it I should not have thought a mother could be 
so bitter. But there it is ! 

'^ I have only my own folly to thank, of course, 
and I know that well enough now, — too late to 
undo anything. Not that she wasn't to blame 
too. I should never have taken the step I did 
if my mother had not tried to force me into a 
marriage that I hated. But no need to go on 
about her. 

^We have got on somehow hitherto— I am 
sure I do not know how. But one thing after 
another has failed. I had work, and that is gona 
And friends grow tired of helping. 

'^To put the finishing touch to our misery, 
three of thechildren are ilL It is a sort of low 
fever, from living in this horrible low neighbour- 
hood, and from poor food, and so on. I don't 
know what in the world is to become of us alL 
I feel awfully ill myself and Emmie looks like a 
ghost. The doctor is very kind, but of course he 
orders impossible things. I don't know how we 
are ever to pay him or anybody else. I have 
borrowed and gone on trust| till nobody will lend 
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or trust tis any longer; and we seem to have 
come to a dead-lock. 

"You will wonder whj I should trouble you 
with all this. But something has to be done, — 
and I know you are good and kind, and they say 
you are rich now. Perhaps you will disdain to 
answer me, — but somehow I can't fancy that I 
don't think you will remember the past I know 
I treated you veiy badly; but^ after all, you are 
well ofT to have escaped ma I do think you will 
forget all that and not tell £ 

''Once before in my life you saved me from 
drowning. And this is worse than drowning. 
Will you help me once again, dear Enid? It 
won't be this time at any risk to yourself, you 
know I If you could do anything — I should be 
more grateful than words .could tell for a loan, and 
of course I would repay it as soon as possibla 
I can't but belieye my mother will put matters 
right some day soon. 

** Your distracted cousin, 

•• Francis Vivun." 
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7RANGI8 7171X5*8 QUABTKBB. 

Enid went through the letter twice with concen- 
trated attention. Then she again bowed her face 
low; and when once more lifted, it was pale and 
stilly with entire peace in the grey eyes. 

<< Bested, Enid? Ton look better/' Mildred 
remarked, when she came quietly downstairs. 

Enid drew her aside from the children, some of 
whom were present Though not generally allowed 
in the drawing-room, the orphans found admittance 
there sometimes. 

^^ Mildred, I ha7e heard from Francis yi7ian, 
and I am going to London.'' 

"You I Gk)ing to see himl" 

"To see him and his wifa They are my 
cousins, you know, and they are in great trouble," 
Enid answered, looking straight at Mildred. 

" As he might ha7e expected *" 

Tes,-— of course. One knows all that by 
hearty Mildred dear. The question now is how 
to get them out ot their troubles. I must 
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find out what can be done. Will you read my 
letter?" 

Mildred obeyed, with knitted brows and some 
impatient gestures. She looked up seriously at the 
end. 

" You will let me go in your stead ? " 

"No, I am going myself?" 

** You do not know what the illness may be." 

" That is no reason. I shall start by the next 
train. More than an hour hence, — I have quite 
time to prepare, but no time to waste. I shall be 
in London before five o'clock." 

*' It is not right It is altogether wrong." 

Mildred protested in vain. Her protestations 
fell upon deaf ears ; and her arguments were un- 
heeded. Enid only reiterated gently, ** I am going, 
Mildred." And at length Mildred's opposition 
ceased. She felt herself to be powerless. 

" You will not even take me with you ? " 

" No ; that is not necessary, and you are wanted 
here. I may be back to-morrow,— -one cannot 
telL" 

Then she went to her packing. A carpet-bag 
would sufiGice for her needs. If she remained 
longer than one or two nights, more luggage could 
easily be sent. 

In the midst of hurried preparations, — through 
which Enid was not hurried, but singularly self- 
possessed and calm, — she came on the silver 
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bracelet^ still lying on her table. There was a 
moment's hesitation, — ^then Enid took it up, and 
dropped it into a comer of her carpet-bag. She 
could not have explained her reasons for this act. 

Primrose Bow! What a place for Francis 
Yiyian's home ! 

That was the leading thought in Enid'e mind as 
she walked down the line of shabby little houses, 
with other as shabby little houses opposite. Un- 
tidy women lounged on some of the doorsteps, 
nursing unwashed infants, while rough-haired chil- 
dren of more advanced growth were quarrelling in 
a gutter. This where Francis Vivian lived^ — 
Francis^ with his always irreproachable attire, his 
refined neatness, his fastidious tastes, his particu- 
larity as to surroundings. Enid's heart sank at 
the thought of the past six years, — not for herself. 
She had spent those years in comfort and plenty, 
and quiet happinesa What had they been to 
him? 

Na 81 Enid reached it, and knocked with 
trembling fingers. She had to wait a while, and 
then somebody came to the door, — a little creature, 
careworn, though young, with plaintive brown eyes, 
and hair pushed back in soft waves from a fair 
open brow. The poor dress was eminently neat, 
and the delicate hands were those of a lady. She 
had a baby in her arms. The sad eyes looked up 
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at Enid, half perhaps in hope, half in a kind of 
weak antagonism to anybody who should come and 
spy out the family wretchedness. 

" This is not Mr. Francis Vivian's ! " dropped in 
bewildered accents from Enid. 

" Yes. I am Mra Francis Vivian." 

Francis' wife! Enid gazed down upon her 
earnestly. Then saying, "* I am his cousin, Enid 
Carew, — ^your cousin too," she stooped to kiss her 
cheek. 

A smile broke out on the sorrowful bice. 
" Francis said we should hear fixim you. He said 
he was almost sure. Oh, come in. I am so glad. 
But are you not afraid ! " 

"Afraid of what?" 

''The children are ilL It is a kind of fever. 
We don't think it Ib catching, but one can't be 
sure. And I am afraid," — ^lowering her voice to a 
whisper, — '' I am afraid my husband is sickening." 

Enid's heart gave a throb, but she only grew a 
little paler, and smiled. 

'' We will hope it is not that with him. I am 
not frightened for myself. Is this your balry ? " 

"One of our babies. We have twins. Poor 
darlings I they are the only well ones now. If you 
really don't mind, Miss Oarew, please come in. Our 
rooms are on the ground floor." 

Enid obeyed. Then even the whole of this 
small house was not theirs. 
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Mrs. Vivian preceded her into a small room, 
which seemed to serve as kitchen and parlour in 
ona It was barely famished, containing little 
beyond table and chairs, some plain crockery, and 
a few cooking utensils. Two or three remnants of 
better days were visible in a single arm-chair, a 
mahogany desk, and a few books. 

A door standing wide open led to an inner room, 
where the foot of a bedstead was visible, and 
whence came sounds of low wailing, as of a child 
fretted by pain. 

Near one comer of the outer room the other 
twin slept serenely in a cradle of rough construction, 
and dose before the hearth a little girl, about five 
years old, was lying, rolled up in a blanket, with a 
pillow under her head ; while her intelligent eyes, 
bright with fever, took eager note of the new- 
comer. Close beside this child, seated in the only 
easy-chair, and cowering low over the small fire, 
was a young man, depressed and sickly-looking. 
Cotdd that be Francis Vivian ? 

''Em, do shut that door, and stop the child's 
crying," he said, in sharp impatient tones. " I am 
shivering all over, and every sound goes through 
my head. But you never have the least considera- 
tion for anybody." 

" Francis, your cousin has come to see us, — Miss 
Carew," the young wife said, tears welling up 
quickly in response to his manner. 
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''Enid!'' He tamed his head, welooming her 
with doll and heavy ^es. At another time he 
might have felt embarrassed; but he was now 
entirely wrapped up in his own sensations, '* How 
do 70a do ? This is very good of you. I really 
didn't daie hope so much. Toa'U excuse my 
getting up. I am awfully seedy to-day.** 

^^ Certainly,'' Enid answered* *' I am sorry you 
are not welL" She looked and felt strangely com- 
posed, as his burning fingers grasped hera 

" So kind of you," he said again. " It does one 
good to see your face ; and you don't look a day 
older. Em will be an old woman before you are 
middle-aged, I do believe. Some people wear so 
much better than others. I suppose you know 
how my mother has treated me, Enid? This is 
a nice sort of place to find us in, isn't it ? " 

He spoke very bitterly and scornfully. Enid 
would not then enter on the question of his 
mother^s conduct She could hardly discuss with 
him the subject of his marriage, upon which that 
conduct hung; and she wanted time for observa- 
tion and thought. Her only reply was a quiet, 
" You are very poorly, Francis." 

''Yes; I really begin to be half afraid I am 
going in for the same that the children have. I 
feel so awfully low and weak, and my head is 
imbearable. That child's perpetual howl drives 
me distracted. But there is never any quiet 
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here. I sometimeB wish I were dead, and out of 
italL" 

'' Don't — ^please,** Emmeline's lips formed rather 
than uttered. 

Enid bent over the child on the rug. ''And 
this little one ? ** she said. 

** Nannie was the first to begin^ and she seems 
better now,** said Emmeline wistfully. " The doctor 
says she would do, if we could give her proper 
food; but " 

Emmeline's voice failed, and thick sobs came 
fighting up, almost strangling her. Francis looked 
annoyed, and said, " Beally, Em I " with again the 
sharp sound of discontent Enid went near and 
kissed her. 

** Never mind ; things will be better soon," she 
said gently. "Don't grieve, dear." 

"Oh, if you knew what it has been — and the 
comfort-^and the comfort— of some one to be 
kind!" 

She dung to Enid wildly, sobbing in passionate 
tones. Enid's arms were round her and the baby 



"Don% Emmeline, — don't I" she whispered, hear- 
ing muttered complaints from the aggrieved husband. 
" It troubles Francis." 

^* Everything troubles him," sobbed the young 
wife, with a touch of resentment " Oh, you don't 
know what it has been. But I wiU be good; I 
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will, indeed. Ton won't leave us, will 70a ? Please 
say you will not" 

** No, Emmeline ; I have oome to help yon alL" 

In a wonderfully short space of time the tears 
were conquered, and the pretty childish lips were 
smiling again. Enid thought her winning, but not 
very capable. She was daintily neat in her own 
person, yet her surroundings were by no means 
orderly. Enid's observant eyes noted patches 
of dust on the mantelpiece and crumbs on the 
floor. 

"Come and sit down for a chat," entreated 
Francis. ''I should like to ask you all sorts of 
thing& Anything to make one forget the present 
state of affairs for ten minutes." 

"By-and-by," Enid answered. "I want to 
see the other children first" And Emmeline led 
her to the inner room, where two little boys, 
three and four in age, lay side by side in semi- 
darkness, one tossing about with tired moans and 
pitiful wailings, the other still and heavy as a log, 
with half-shut unconscious eyes. 

^^Frankie has had so much pain to-day, poor 
little man I He doesn't seem to know how to 
bear himself/' said Emmeline. She went for a 
candle out of the front room, and set it down, 
continuing, ^^ Nothing comforts him but being 
nursed, and I have the twins to look after. Dicky 
is quieter, but he is bad." 
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'' Worst of the two," Enid thought She lifted 
Frankie oat of bed, wrapping him in a small 
blanket, and walked to and fro, with a soothing 
motion. 

''That is jnst what he likes," said Emmeline, 
sitting on the foot of the bed, and sighing. " If 
I put baby Willie down for a few minutes he 
cries, and then Francis is so angry. It is a good 
thing baby Marian doesn't want much nursing." 

" When does your doctor come again ? " 

"Mr. Franks? I don't know exactly. Some 
time this evening, I expect." 

" Is he a skilful man ? " 

''I don't know. I suppose so. He is very 
kind. He comes so often, and he must know there 
is hardly a chance we can ever make any return. 
I have told him again and again I couldn't get the 
things he ordered for Nannie. Francis was vexed 
at my saying it ; but I don't see why we should 
pretend to be well off when we are not. Every- 
body must see that we are poor. Mr. Franks 
brought something for Nannie to eat two or three 
times ; but of course he can't do that often. He 
has more poor patients than rich ones, and I am 
sure he isn't rich himself." 

^What does he say is the matter with the 
children?" 

* A sort of low fever, brought on by poor food 
and bad smells. I'm sure ^here are horrid smells 

V 
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about here. But we didn't know where else to 
go. Francis couldn't pay our rent where we were 
before, and we were getting worse into debt 
And his friends have grown tired of helping him 
lately. I suppose they always do in time. And 
I have no relations — nobody. I was just going 
to be a governess when he married me, you know ; 
and the lady who paid for my schooling was vexed 
at my marrying Francis. She used to be very 
kind, and gave me a home in the holidays; but 
she never writes to me now. I don't think she 
ought to have been so vexed, for I'm sure I 
hadn't the least idea that Francis' mother would 
be angry. If I had guessed, I wouldn't have 
married him. He always told me it was all 
right. But) you see, I have no friends who will 
help us; and since Francis lost his work, we 
have had to sell abnost everything to get 
along.** 

''What work?** asked Enid, who had been 
listening with mixed sensations. 

" A sort of clerkship. It brought in very little, 
but that little was certain. Except — well, some- 
times when I wanted money, Francis had spent it 
all. But still there was something coming in, — 
and since then there has been nothing." 

"* How did he lose the clerkship ? " 

''He didnt give satisfaction," the young wife 
said, flushing. " Francis can't bear drudgery. He 
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expected to find something better, so he said it 
didn't matter, when he was dismissed. But he has 
not fonnd anything. We have just gone from 
bad to worse. And we had to borrow, — and then 
the twins came, and Francis was so vexed. He 
said the children and I weighed him down, and 
made his life a misery to him.'' 

Emmeline sobbed resentfully, and a throb of 
indignation passed through Enid, while she 
answered quietly, *'He did not mean it. People 
often say that kind of thing without meaning 
what they say. Emmeline, I am wondering if I 
cannot get you all away from this neighbourhood. 
I can't think the children will be better here. 
Will the doctor give leave ? *' 

"He said he wished it were possible for us to 
move. But— the expense-—" 

"Never mind that. Frankie is asleep now, so 
I am going to speak to Francis." 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

A TROUBLED HOUSEHOLD. 

Enid laid Frankie on the bed, covered him up, 
and moved away. She had a half-wish to see 
Francis alone for a few minutes, — not for her own 
sake, but for his. Emmeline, as if divining the 
unspoken wish, remained behind with the little 
boys ; and Nannie, still lying before the fire in the 
front room, was asleep. 

As Enid came in Francis lifted his head, which 
had been rested on his hands, and looked at her 
with pleading blue eyes from under long black 
lashes, — just the look which of old had stirred her 
being and taken her heart captive. It moved her 
now; bringing vividly back a certain past day, 
when Francis Vivian, in utter extremity, had 
gazed with those same blue eyes, in the same 
beseeching weakness, out of deadly suffering and 
danger. Was there not some resemblance between 
that day and this? Yet, while stirred to keen 
sympathy, moved and eager to help, she could 
not quite forget certain words which had dropped 
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fiist from Francis to Emmeline, secondly £rom 
Emmeline about Francis. 

"Enid, 70a seem to have come as onr good 
angel," he said. 

" I am no angel," said Enid. '^ As a messenger 
of help from my Master, if 70U lika" 

Francis moved impatiently. "There is room 
enough for help," he muttered; adding, "This 
isn't the first time you have come to me in 
need." 

"No," said Enid gravely. "You told me then 
that I came in answer to prayer. Perhaps it is 
the same now." 

Francis lowered his eyes, and attempted no 
responsa 

"I don't want to tease you," she said after a 
pause. "But I should be glad if you could tell 
me in a few words how you stand, that I may 
know how to act" 

"Easily told how I stand," said Francis, with 
a look of restless unhappiness, which recalled to 
Enid the habitual expression of Mildred's face 
many years before. "No difficulty about that 
I have nothing whatever to live upon; and five 
children ; and a wife with no more notion of 
management than a baby. If ever I was a fool 
in my life it was when I took that step." 

Silence followed, and he glanced up to note 
Enid's look of disapproval 
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** Why, jou don't mean to say you think I was 
right I" 

"^ I suppose wflfnlness is al?rays folly," said Enid. 
''But I don't like to hear you speak in such a 
tone of Enuneline.'' 

''Oh, well, — I don't wish to be hard on her, 
poor little woman I She does her best, of course. 
But I took her out of a Oerman school-room, 
and she hasn't an idea of anything in life beyond 
teaching the German grammar. How should 
shef 

<<How indeed?" Enid asked. "She is yery 
sweet, Erancis." 

* Sweetness doesn't faring bread," said Erands, 
with acerbity. Enid was beginning to realise that 
husbands are sometimes rather different from 
loyers. 

" Have you ever tried to soften your mother ? " 

''Haven't If I should just think so. Wrote 
again and again. Tried everything in turn, — 
penitence, and softness, and argument, and cajoling, 
and b^ging, and scolding. Nothing has the 
smallest effect. She is as hard as adamant. I 
have given over all that, the last two yeara She 
never took the least notice, — never wrote a word 
of any sort, good, bad, or indifferent Once I 
went home, and was refused admittance. Think 
of that, — the son of the house turned away by 
a footman 1 " An angry spot burnt in his cheek. 
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"And jet she really did seem to care for me 
onca" 

"She does now. Yon may be sure of that 
May I write to her for you ? " 

*'It won't do any good. But if you like, try 
by all means. I should be thankful enough if 
she came to her senses." 

Again those calm eyes, looking straight at him, 
carried rebuke. 

** I can't help myself, — ^I don't half know what 
I am saying to-day," Frauds uttered, with a touch 
of shama " Of course she had reason to be vexed, 
but she needn't have carried it on all this while. 
I'm afraid you won't get any answer if you da 
write." 

Then the doctor came in, and Enid, watching his 
face, knew that he did not think well of Francis. 

"Is this the fever?" Francis asked, in an 
unhappy tone, and he said, " We shall see better 
to-morrow. 

But to Emmeline he spoke more plainly, saying, 
" I am very much afraid your husband is sicken- 
ing for the same complaint" 

Enid had followed the two into the bedroom, 
and she propounded her scheme of a change to 
better lodgings. 

Mr. Franks, a young and good-natured man, 
evidently much interested in these patients of his, 
met the proposal with eagerness. Nothing oould 
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be better, he said ; and a certain measure of risk 
in the moye would be more than balanced by the 
advantages of a fresher and better atmosphere. He 
knew of the very house for the purpose, owned by 
a woman who would not^ he was certain, refuse 
to receive the invalids,-— of course for sufficient 
remuneration. 

Enid at once resumed her bonnet, and sallied 
forth with the doctor, returning an hour later to 
state that all arrangements were complete. She 
had taken the house, and would sleep there her- 
self that night, seeing everything made ready to 
receive the Vivians after breakfast next day. Mr. 
Franks himself had promised to be present and 
assist in the move. 

" But it will be a tremendous expense," objected 
Francis. 

"That is my concern. We are cousins, you 
know," Enid said in her quietest manner. 

" I'm sure you are awfully good to us, Enid. It's 
more than we have any right to expect^" Francis said 
rather awkwardly. ^^ I can't thank you enough." 

" I do not want thanks. Only imderstand that 
for a little while your expenses are mine. I want 
to see you out of this trouble," said Enid, re- 
membering gratefully Mildred's repeated advice to 
her not to spend quite the whole of her income, 
but each year to lay by fifty or a hundred pounds, 
in readiness for possible emeigencies. Now, in- 
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stead of being crippled by lack of ready money, 
she was able to do as her heart dictated. 

"Out of one trouble means into another," said 
Francis, while Emmeline's liquid eyes looked tear- 
folly at Enid. 

"Sometimes, not always. One word more, 
Francis, and then X think you had better go to 
bed. I am going to write to your mother soon ; 
and I would rather not have to speak to her of 
debts. Will you tell me what is owing, and let 
me put matters straight for you? I don't think 
you need mind this, — ^from a cousin." 

She was not looking exactly at him now, but 
rather away into some vague distance beyond the 
walls of this narrow room, a curious sweet smile 
playing round her lips. For the first time Francis 
seemed really touched, really startled. He stared 
at her in bewildered silence before saying, "It 
is awfully good of you, Enid! You don't really 
mean itl" And Emmeline, throwing her arms 
round Enid, burst into tears. 

" Yes, — quita I don't suppose it will be more 
than I can undertake. I should like to settle 
things at once. Frauds, — as soon as possibla" 

The desk which Enid had noticed was within 
reach of Francis. He drew it nearer, unlocked a 
small drawer, and pulled out a roll of papera 

« You'll find it all here." 

" All ? You are sure this is everything." Her 
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eyes were bent upon him, with, for one moment^ a 
touch of almost sternness. 

"Yesy — alL Don't look as if you distrusted 
ma No, — ^let me think. Em has a bundle of 
small bills which we couldn't pay before we came 
here. I believe that's everything — but my head 
is splitting. I can't help it, if I forget" 

Enid's face had grown gentle, even apologetic^ 
as he spoke. She took the roll of papers with the 
air of one who was receiving rather than conferring 
a benefit 

^I am sorry to have troubled you, when you 
feel so ill ; but I think it is better for you to have 
all these off your mind," she said. 

" I should think so," Francis hesitated, choked, 
and was nearly in tears. *' Don't think me quite 
a good-for-nothing fellow," he said, with again the 
old winning look. " I'm very very grateful, Enid, 
— ^more than words can telL" 

" And Emmeline will give, me all the rest pre- 
sently," said Enid. 

''Ton must not be anxious about me/' Enid 
wrote, some twenty-four hours after her arrival, 
to Mildred Lucas. '' I have found — with the 
doctor's kind help— very comfortable lodgings in 
a healthy part; and this morning the move took 
place. The landlady is a motherly person, quite 
ready to share the nursing with us. 
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^ There seems no doubt to-day that Francis is 
ill, like the children. He went straight to bed on 
his arrival. My aim is to undertake the children, 
leaving Emmeline free to attend to Francis. Bat 
this is not altogether possible, as one of the babies 
is never content unless in her arms. 

** Nannie, a dear child of five, is better to-day ; 
brightened up by the change, and able to eigoy 
food. The boys are still very ilL 

" Kmmeline is a sweet creature, but the merest 
child in her way& It is impossible to help loving 
her. 

"I have only time for a hurried letter this 
afternoon, and I cannot tell you half I would wish 
to say. Don't worry yourself about me, dear 
Mildred. I am feeling wonderfully bright and 
well Of course, I cannot come home at present ; 
it is out of the question. I must stay and see 
these poor things through their trouble. 

*" I think I am being led, step by step. My way 
seems very clear before me, quite apart from any 
personal wishes. But, dear Mildred, pray for 
us. To see Francis falling ill, and to know how 
little he cares for things beyond this life, is inex- 
pressibly sad. I dare not look forward. I can 
only pray." 

Two days later, the first letter was followed by 
another : — 
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*'I ooold not possibly write yesterday, but this 
afternoon I have with some difficulty secured a 
quiet quarter of an hour. 

''Frands is yeiy ill; not in actual danger as 
yet, but the fever runs high, and he often wanders. 
He is a difficult invalid, complaining and wiUuL 
I should not say this to any one except you. 
Illness is a test-time, I suppose, of what people 
really are. Managing him is like dealing with a 
spoilt child— -almost equally so, in and out of 
delirium. I am the only person who can make 
him do anything when he gets these perverse 
moods. Emmie has not a grain of power. She 
gives in to him at once. 

''Poor dear Emmie! She had a terrible fit of 
hysterics this morning, having overheard the doctor 
say to me that Francis had not yet come to 
his worst. Her distress was very natural, but one 
does wish to see a little more self-control at such 
a tima 

** Nannie and Frankie are going on nicely, and 
the twins keep weU. Even Dicky is better. 

** Pray for us still, dear Mildred, and especially 
for poor Francis. I am afraid he is a man of 
veiy very little religion, if any. I used to think 
so differently of him. Sometimes I am able to 
say just a few words, but be always turns the 
subject immediately. And when I txy to read him 
a few verses from the Bible he says he cannot 
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bear to listeiL Often I hardly feel as if he were 
the same Francis whom I knew so many years ago. 
And then a look or a tone will bring back the 
old days vividly I 

"I could not write all this to any one except 
yon, my more than sister. Last night, while I sat 
watching by Dicky, I was thinking how wonderful 
it was that you should have been given me for 
my life-companion. And I thought, too, how 
happy my life had been the last few yeara I 
would not alter or undo one single thing in the 
past, except wrong-doings of my own. 

''Several times since coming here, I have had 
such a curious feeling of standing on a mountain- 
top, looking over the pathway by which I have 
come. And I can say of the whole, that it has 
been good — every turn, every hill, every rough 
stone and sharp bramble — all good. 

''It has made me think of those rosy-red 
mountain-peaks, which we were watching from 
Bellagio, the evening of that lovely sunset — do 
you remember ? — the peaks lying beyond the dull 
blue landscape, and catching a gleam of sunset 
brightness from the west I I have felt just as if 
I had passed through the chill blue earth-land- 
scape, and had reached a height where I could 
look straight across to the glory of Heaven. One 
has such happy times now and then. I suppose 
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they aie sent to be a help and cheer, jnat when 
one IB most in need. 

**My pen has ran on so fast that I have no 
time left to le-read what I have written. I am 
glad to think that the Thorolds are in Bevingdean 
just now. Ton like them, I know ; and they will 
be kind and friendly to yon while I am away. 
Now I can only say, good-bya" 
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OHAPTEE XXXVIL 

A BSAL VIEW OF THINGS. 

These days elapsed, and then another letter 
arrived : — 

''Dearest Mildred, you must not write so 
anxiously. This will not hurt me indeed. Of 
course there is a great deal to do, and I am not 
quite 80 fresh as when I wrote last. But all is so 
far going on well. Dear little Dicky has quite 
turned the comer, and Francis is not worse. The 
doctor does not think his attack so serere in kind 
as it has been with the othera 

''I have not time for more than a few words 
to-day. I am wanted in Francis' room. We 
have a nurse in the house now, — so you see how 
prudent I am, — but unfortunately he quite refuses 
to be nursed by her. It is odd how wilful and 
childish a full-grown man can be in illness. I 
have to let her attend chiefly to the children. 
Emmie and I undertake Francis; but Enmiie is 
worn out and hysterical, while I am keeping up 
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wonderfully. So do not worry yourself about me 
in the very leasts dearest 

''I feel as if I ought to tell you one thuig, 
strictly in confidence. I have been paying off aU 
Franois' debts. Now they will be able to make a 
fresh start, unencumbered. I do not believe you 
would think this unwise, if you knew all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. For the sake of his poor 
little wife and children, even more than for his 
own I They have gone through a great deal, poor 
things 1 Emmie is very very gratefuL Francis 
is too ill to think much about anything except 
his own feelings. 

** I wrote to his mother some days ago, telling 
her of all Francis' troubles, and describing Emmie 
and the children. I did so beg her to forgive 
him, and to take them all to her heart. But she 
takes no notice of my letter.*' 

Another break of three days, and a pencil 
scrawl reached Mildred, difficult to decipher : — 

^ I cannot be spared much from Francis' room ; 
and it is hard to find time for letter& But you 
must have a few lines to-day. 

^'Something has happened which grieves us 
terribly. It is so sad. Francis' mother is gone I 
Her death was in yesterday's paper. And not 
one word of pardon from her to him. 

"I cannot think bow he will bear it. One 
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would think he must be heart-broken, — only he 
does not now speak of her affectionately. There 
has been so much anger on both side& My heart 
does ache for them, — ^for her in the past, and for 
him in the future. 

"We dare not tell Francis yet He is going 
on steadily, and seems on tiie whole better. But 
he is still very ill, and any shock might be 
serious. He refuses day after day to be nursed 
by any one except Emmie and me. And I cannot 
depend upon Emmie. She has violent crying-fits 
almost every day, poor little creature I 

** I am tired of course, and this about Francis' 
mother has come as a very sharp blow. But 
still I keep up nicely; so you must not be 
anzious." 

Two days later Enid wrote again : — 
" Francis is certainly better ; and this notwith- 
standing the fact that he knows of his mother's 
death. I suppose it is foolish of me; but I am 
almost disappointed that he is not more over- 
whelmed. One would expect But people take 

things so differently, and I think he is too weak 
just now to feel anything very acutely. 

''It was Emmie who betrayed the fact. She 
has not much presence of mind, and she let slip 
some word or two which awoke his suspiciona 
Then he insisted on hearing all, and she told him. 
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She was frightened, and came rushing to call me ; 
but I found him less upset than I should have 

thought And one or two things he said But 

I need not go into that. 

" This morning there came a letter which made 
me exceedingly thankful. It is from the clergyman 
of the parish. He says Mrs. Vivian's illness was 
very short and sharp ; though she has seemed for 
some time to be failing. And, Mildred, at the last 
she did speak forgiving words of Francis, and 
seemed softened, — and he thinks my letter had 
much to do with thi& It reached her after she 
was taken ill, so she could not write ; but there 
was a message to Franci& 

^^ We thought it would comfort Francis to hear 
all this, and Emmie read the letter to him, — 
crying with thankfulness herself, poor child I But 
Francis seems so worried about whether any of 
the money is to come to him, that he hardly takes 
in the rest. Of course this is from his weakness. 
And naturally it is an anxious question, — only 
one would have thought, — a mother's dying for- 
giveness after years of anger, — Oh, how strangely 
different people are in their ways ! 

" I suppose we shall hear particulars after the 
funeral; and from sometiiing in this morning's 
letter we fancy Francis will not be entirely unpro- 
vided for. But of course there was no time for 
any altering of the will Mr. Vivian and Emily 
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will feel all this much, I know« I cannot write 
more now ; but I will send a line to-morrow, or 
next day at the latest." 

The promised ^ line " was not sent Enid quite 
forgot abont it She was b^inning to have a sense 
of failing power, a consoioiisness that she must 
economise to the utmost her remaining strength, 
if she would get on to the end. 

Four days after her last letter it dawned 
suddenly upon Enid that she had not written. 
How wrong 1 how thoughtless! she told herself. 
This morning the doctor had pronounced FxanciB 
markedly better, and indeed on a fair road to 
recovery. Emmeline was all delight, and Enid 
wondered at herself for not being the sama But 
she was not It had not even occurred to her to 
send at once the good news to Mildred. 

She was very weary, with a dull headache, but 
that could scarcely be a sufi^ent reason for lack of 
joy. Something else lay deeper. Almost unacknow- 
ledged to herself, she was labouring under a weight 
of intense disappointment in Francis Vivian. That 
he could be so much better, with his mother just 
laid in her grave, was a £act which struck a chill 
to Enid's heart To make matters worse, a letter 
had come this morning firom Mrs. Vivian's lawyer. 
Francis, expecting such a letter, and inquiring every 
day if one had come, insisted upon hearing its con- 
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tents. Matters proved to be better than many had 
feared and expected. Mrs. Vivian had willed her 
house and grounds and a large part of her income 
to Bessie Webb; but the sum of six hundred 
pounds a year was settled entirely upon Francis, 
"that he might not come to actual want;" and 
each of his children, no matter how many he might 
have, would receive the sum of two thousand 
pounds from Bessie Webb's estate on ooming of 
age. Francis had shown both relief and annoy- 
ance; relief that he would have so much, annoy- 
ance that he would have so little. " That Bessie ! " 
he said once or twice vindictively, till Enid's grave 
eyes checked him. But of tenderness, of sorrow, of 
remorse, there was little or nona And Enid longed 
for them. 

She took the earliest possible opportunity to slip 
away to her own little room. A few words at least 
Mildred must have by the evening post. 

The ** must " seemed not very potent. Enid sat 
down with her open writing-case, but she could not 
write. Her brain had no power to form sentences, 
her hand had no vigour to grasp the pen. She 
tried to begin. And then she saw foolish meaning- 
less lines on the white paper, while the dull throb- 
bing in her temples grew heavy and strong. Enid 
gave up the attempt, going slowly to her easy-chair, 
and leaning back mth closed eyes. Sitting there 
in unwonted stillness, she seemed to be living 
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through past yearSi dreaming scene after scene 
with half-waking vividness. Her aunf s marriage ; 
Mr. Lucas' death; her father^s end; the scene in 
Wanstey Cove ; after meetings with Francis ; the 
giving of the bracelet; — these' and other pictures 
were mingled with the sunny fietces and merry steps of 
her dear little orphans at home. Enid quite forgot 
where she was, till suddenly recalled to the present 
by a child's cry. '* They will want me downstairs/' 
she murmured, yet she sat on, without moving. 
A feeling of utter incapacity to do more was on 
her. 

Becalled to the present, her thoughts moved 
once more in the direction of Francis Vivian. 

During these weeks of nursing a new conscious- 
ness had dawned upon Enid ; such a consciousness 
as must almost inevitably come sooner or later in 
a woman's life, when she has poured her heart's 
devotion upon an unworthy object Enid knew 
at last that the object of her past devotion was 
unworthy, that not even in memory could she any 
longer look upon him as she had done. 

Not that she did not love him still. He was 
dear to her as a cousin, dear perhaps as a brother. 
For brothers and sisters have often to love, without 
admiration or esteem to lift the love into fervour. 

But the realisation had at length come to her, 
bringing with it a sense of loss and pain, that 
she never ought to have cared for him in any 
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other way, — that yean of lonely suffering had 
been absolutely thrown away. Francis Vivian 
her huAandt The very idea looked utterly and 
wildly impossible. And yet» — ^it might have been. 
But for his fickleness, she might at this moment 
have been his wife. 

Enid knew now that she had had a deliverance 
in escaping Francis Vivian. She knew now that 
her agony at his desertion ought rather to have 
been a song of joy. She realised now,, down to 
her very finger-tips, that this poor weak man, 
easily swayed on matters of principle as straw is 
bent by the wind, yet eaten through and through 
with the cankerworm of selfishness, was one who 
could never have made her happy, was one who 
could never have kept her respect, was one who 
would have been as a millstone weighing her 
down through life. Verily better things had been 
chosen for her than she would have chosen for her- 
sel£ But alas for those years of useless wasted 
sorrow ! — ^for the pain which even now could not 
be utterly laid to rest 

For somehow, while fully understanding, she 
had not any ardent sense of thankfulness. She 
was more disposed to moan over her shattered 
idol Enid felt bitterly towards herself for 
pouring her best heart's love into a vessel too 
flimsy to receive it; and she felt bitterly towards 
Francis for his hand in spoiling those years of her 
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life. Were they spoilt ? Enid caught herself up 
there sharply, for she knew it was not so. Never- 
theless, while she could well forgive Francis for 
loving another more than herself, she found it 
hard to forgive him for being unworthy of her 
love. 

For he was unworthy; utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating a woman's devotion; by nature intensely 
selfish, intrinsically poor and weak. Some one 
has said that the only fault which cannot be 
cured is Weaknesa In Francis Vivian the weak- 
ness was both mental and moral, was alike in 
principle, in the will, and in the affections. His 
one object in life was the pleasing of himself. 

Enid had shut her eyes to the truth until now. 
She had called him weak; but she had regarded 
the weakness as merely an excessive form of 
gentleness, pleasantness, and willingness to oblige 
others. Even when he forsook her for Bessie 
Webb; even when he again forsook Bessie for 
Emmeline ; she still tried to excuse him. But 
these weeks in his presence, with the intimate 
knowledge of a nurse for a patient, followed by 
the manner in which he had received the tidings 
of his mother's death, opened Enid's eyes utterly. 
She saw him at last in his true character, as a 
selfish husband, a selfish father, a selfish son, a 
morbid disappointed man, ill-tempered and wilful 
And yet — despite all this — he was from time to 
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time so winning in his ways and looks that Enid 
could understand his old power over her. 

As she sat thus, wearily thinking and half 
dreaming, the door was opened and somebody 
entered. Enid was too oppressed to lift her eyes 
and see who it might be. Somebjdy drew dose 
and said softly, " Enid dearest, I am come.'' 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
thb old bond. 

• Mildred ! " 

A heavy weight fell saddenly from Enii In 
one moment she knew that she could have done no 
more, and that the need for exertion was now at an 
end. Mildred had come, and all would be right 
She raised her eyes, smiling, — a strange vague 
smile which went to Mildred's heart. 

" Dear one, you are not well." 

" I don't know. Perhaps not" 

" I have not come too soon, have I ? You did 
not write, and I could not stand the suspense any 
longer. Was I wrong ? " 

" Oh, no, — no, — always right. I ain tired, 
Mildred. Put your arms round ma" 

She laid her head on Mildred's shoulder, and 
sobbed once or twice like a worn-out child ; then 
she sat upright, the smile returning to her face. 

"They will not want me again, will they? I 
have done all I could. The last few days have 
been hard to get through. But Francis is better 
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His mother^s death didn't break his heart, Mil- 
dred, *' and she laughed huskily. " So strange, 

wasn't it? But she forgave him, and they have 
enough to live upon. That is all over now, and 
my work is done." 

" You want a rest, darling.** 

** Best, — oh, that sounds nice. I am so tired." 

And then she said no more, but allowed Mildred 
to put her to bed, offering no opposition. When 
there, she looked up gratefidly, with a more natural 
smile. 

^^It is worth being tired, to know how sweet 
rest is. Millie, there has been so much doing and 
doing — ^but that is over now." 

•'Doing what^ Enid?" 

" Everything, — * the nexte thynge.' " And with 
a low half-chanting utterance, she murmured, — 

** * Looking to Jesus, 

Eyer serener, 
Working or suffering, 

Be thy demeanour ! 
In the i^ade of His Presence, 

The rest of His calm, 
The light of His countenance, 

Live out thy pealm ! 
Strong in His faithfalnees, 

Praise Him, and sing ; ^ 
Then, as He beckons thee, 

Dob the nsxtb thtkob.' " 

"Does that mean — beckoning Home?" asked 
Enid softly. 
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" Hush, darling. Gk> to sleep now." 

As Francis Vivian came back with steady strides 
to health, Enid went deeper and deeper into the 
valley. She had caught the fever from Francis; 
and laying its grip upon an overtasked frame, it 
soon gained a terrible hold. 

For a while Francis did not know the truth. 
They kept it from him, humanely, as long as 
possible. He was only told that Enid was not 
well, and could not come to his room. And he 
asked few questions, — ^probably suspecting how 
matters were. 

So soon, however, as he was able to go into the 
drawing-room, Mildred thought it right to inform 
him frankly of Enid's critical condition. The 
news evidently came with a severe shock. He 
was much more upset than he had been by the 
news of his mother's death, and for hours after he 
sat with his face in his hands, refusing to be 
spoken to. 

Two days later Mildred came to him with bent 
brows and rigid lips. 

'' Mr. Vivian, the doctor wishes you to come and 
speak to Enid — just a few words. It seems as if 
nothing else would quiet her." 

Francis started, and shrank back. 

*• I cannot^ — I cannot indeed," he said hurriedly. 
* I am not equal " 
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" He does not think it will hurt 70a. Enid is 
delirious, and she calls for you so persistently, that 
Mr. Franks wishes to try the effect of your speak- 
ing to her." 

"I cannot, — ^really." Francis looked very un- 
happy. 

"Enid is dangerously ill. Unless we can still 
tliis excitement, there is scarcely a hope of her 
recovery. Bemember, Mr. Vivian, it is in nursing 
you that she has risked her life." 

Francis turned his face away and groaned. ** Do 
you think I do not know that ? " he muttered. 

" You do, of course ; but unless you are willing 
to make this little effort, I must remind you of 
it again. I cannot let you off. It is the doctor's 
wish, and you must coma" 

Francis yielded reluctantly. With faltering steps, 
which he did not attempt to make less faltering, 
he allowed himself to be helped up the short stair- 
case and led into Enid's room. 

Mr. Franks and the nurse were both there. 
Enid was sitting upright in bed, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes brilliant She was looking eagerly from 
side to side. On her left wrist was a heavy silver 
bracelet, partly support^ by her right hand, as if 
the weight were a trouble. 

"Enid has not worn that bracelet for years," 
Mildred said in a low voice to Francia " It was 
a birthday gift from you to her, as of course you 
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remember. Last night — when wandering — she 
insisted on having it brought ; and her hand is so 
thin that she was able to slip it on. She has 
not been conscious since, and she will not allow me 
to remove it" 

''Tell Francis to come," Enid was saying in 
hurried tones. ** Tell him quickly. I want to get 
this thing off It tires me. And I promised — 
promised — never to take it oflf myself, — never. 
Such a foolish promise. But words can't be un- 
said. No, no, — I cannot break my promise. He 
broke his, but what of that 7 My key is down the 
well, — I saw it fall. Don^t let the children lean 
over, Mildred, — ^please, please do not They might 
see my little key. Oh, call Franda I am tired 
of waiting.*" 

Mildred urged Francis forward with an imperious 
gesture. He came nearer, and said hesitatingly, 
" Enid, you know me, don't you ? " 

She turned her face upon him at once, with a 
singular look, — a look of strong contempt, almost 
of loathing. 

"You! — to speak of your dear little wife like 
that ! " she said. 

Francis evidently felt extremely uncomfortable. 

" Poor dear ! — they do have such fancies when 
they are light-headed," said the nurse. 

** Speak to her," commanded Mildred again. 

«Enid, " Francis paused. "You know 
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me, don't 70a ? " He could think of nothing else 
to say. 

"Oh, jea, I know you/' she said calmly, her 
excitement lessening. *'You are Francis Vivian. 
Where is the key?" 

" I — I " Francis looked blankly at Mildred. 

''The key of the bracelet. She wants it un- 
locked/' Mildred said, her black eyes full upon 
him. '' Tou understand ? She wishes you to un- 
lock it and take it off." 

"I think if you could humour the fancy " 

suggested Mr. Franka 

" The key, — ^the key," reiterated Enid. 

'' Have you kept it ? " asked Mildred mercilessly. 

"I — jes, — I never — I believe — ^yes, it was in 
the comer of my desk, — if — ^but it may have been 
removed " 

Mildred was gone. In a few seconds she 
returned, carrying the desk. His fingers, visibly 
trembling, fished out a tiny silver key from a secret 
space under a tightly-fitting tray. 

"Francis, Francis, — ^the key," broke again and 
again from Enid; and obeying a sign from the 
doctor, he came to her side. Enid became still the 
moment he took her hand, watching with eager 
eyes as he fitted the key into the hole. 

" Take it ofi^" she muttered, and he did so. 

"Take it away,— quite away. I don't want it 
any more." 
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Francis put the bracelet into his pocket, 8haki^g 
with weakness and agitation. Enid turned from 
him, and laid herself down. 

" That is over,-'Oyer at last I am glad. Oh, 
please go, — ^please leave me. I am so tired." 

Francis tottered out of the roouL Mildred, pity- 
ing at last his state of mind, offered her arm and 
saw him downstairs. He sank into a chair and 
covered his face, Emmeline looking on in silent 
astonishment. She had not been present when he 
was called away. Mildred left him to explain as 
much or as little as he liked to Emmie, and hastened 
back to the sick-room. Enid seemed quiet and 
dreamy, and the doctor wore a more satisfied look. 
That proved to be the last severe bout of delirium. 
Enid had some hours of placid sleep after Francis' 
visit. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

ANOTHER SUNSET. 

A MONTH had gone by, and Francis, with his wife 
and children, were at the seasida He had not 
seen Enid again ; but she had sent him a kind 
farewell message through Mildred, having herself 
no recollection whatever of the scene in her 
delirium. From the sea he wrote her a grateful 
little note, saying how much he and Emmie owed 
to her, and how he hoped to live a different and 
better life thenceforward. Enid was pleased with 
the note for the moment; but Francis seemed 
little in her mind those weeks. 

No change of air could be thought of for Enid. 
Although the fever was gone, there was no rally- 
ing-power. Those around knew that she was 
not growing better. Day after day she lay in 
her little room, absolutely weak and absolutely 
peaceful No one said much about recovery. 
They were living by the hour, taking each fluc- 
tuation as it came, and never quite giving up 
hope. 
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The Thorolds were in London, and Mr. Thorold 
came to see Enid: at first occasionally, then, as 
her weakness increased, every day. Enid seemed 
to prefer him to any other clergyman. 

** I like him/' she said softly, after one of these 
visits. " He is a good man." 

" He is good and true," said Mildred. 

"Yes, — true, — thoroughly true. I am sure 
he is that" Then, with a smile, she asked, 
''When I am gone, will you live at the Home 
stai?" 

Mildred turned her face away. ''Enid, don't!" 

" But| dear, I must. We have to think a little 
of arrangements. And if you were not to be there, 
—tell me, darling. I thought, — ^perhaps, — some- 
thing else was to be instead." 

Mildred knelt by the bed, clasping her hands, 
and looking earnestly. 

" I don't know yet, — I can't tell," she said in 
stifled accents. "You have a right to hear all. 
But it seems so wild, so foolish, — when I have 
thought anything of the kind impossible. And 
would it not be faithless — to hia memory ? " 

" My dear Millie I — after all these years ! Be* 
sides, something new need not make one forget 
something old." 

" Would you feel so in my place ? " 

** I don't know. I am not in your place. Tell 
ine, Millie dear, — Mr. Thorold does wish it then ? ** 

2 A 
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" He spoke two days ago. He is going again to 
Africa in three months, — to a more healthy station. 
And he wants me to go with him." 

" And you said " 

" I said I couldn't think of such things now. I 
could think of nothing but you." 

" Dear Mildred ! But was that right ? " 

^^I don't know. I don't cara He had no 
business to speak, — at this time. How could he ? " 

<' I am veiy glad he did speak. And you will 
give him his answer soon. No need to keep him 
in suspense." 

^I can't It is out of the question— quite 
impossible." 

" Now ! But by-and-by ? " 

•• No, no." 

" Are you sure ? " 

* I can't It is folly. You and I *" 

"That will not last^" the low voice said tenderiy. 
" It will soon be you — and not I.** 

After a pause she continued, ^^I am thank- 
ful for this, — thankful to think you will not be 
alone. He and you will be so happy together, — 
and you wiU love the work. I thought once I 
was called to it. Perhaps — ^perhaps if I had gone, 
—but I think I have been led — 'guided continu- 
ally!' Christ 'leadeth His flock/ doesn't He? 
I can't wish anything to have been different 
now." 
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"Not anything, Enid?" 

** No, nothing — as regards myself. And, darling, 
you will go out with him, — not wait for a longer 
mourning. Tou can mourn for me out there as 
well as here. Only you must not grieve. I shall 
be best — the call Home is * better far ' than a call 
to Africa. But it is all right — all well — for both 
of ua . . . And the Orphanage will go on. I 
have left my money to that — except a little to 
you and other friends. The Home will belong to 
the Church at Bevingdean — under Mr. Vivian and 
Emily. I am quite happy about my dear little 
orphans, — and about you, Millie." 

Sudden fainting put a stop to any further con- 
versation then; and the subject of Mr. Thorold's 
ofifer was not quickly resumed. It lay in abeyance 
for three or four days. 

Then one morning Enid seemed brighter, — so 
much brighter that Mildred's hopes sprang into 
fresh Ufa But the doctor, coming in, did not 
respond to her eager anticipations. "I am afraid 
it does not mean much/' he said seriously. And 
Mildred asked no more. She could not bear to 
have this new hopefulness flung down. 

Mr. Thorold had called the day before. Nothing 
then had passed between him and Mildred. Enid 
had asked him to come again this afternoon, that 
he might read and pray with her; and he came 
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as requested. She was looking radiant when he 
entered, somewhat raised on pillows, with a won- 
derful spiritual look in her face. 

"Why, you are better," Mr. Thorold half said, 
and hesitated. 

"No, — I think not," she answered gently. 
'* Will you read first, Mr. Thorold ? I have some- 
thing to say presently.** 

Mildred gave her a quick and uneasy glance, 
and Enid, smiling, laid a hand on hers. "The 
hundred and twenty-first Psalm, please," she went 
on. " That seems right before a journey. * I will 
lift up mine eyes ' " — and the look in those eyes 
Mildred never forgot. 

The few short verses were reverently read, Enid 
following with movements of her lips. 

" * From this time forth even for evermore,' " she 
pronounced distinctly at the close. " Oh, the gloiy 
of that * evermore,' — for evermore with Jesus I" 
Then, — '* The Prayer for the Sick, please," she said. 

And after the prayer there was a short silence, 
MUdred kneeling still beside the bed, Enid glancing 
from one to another. 

" So good to me you have all been," she said. 
"Nothing but goodness and mercy. Always 
goodness and mercy — even underlying pain. Mr. 
Thorold, I am glad — glad— to know of one thing 
You and Mildred " 
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Mr. Tborold looked gravely across, and Mildred's 
head sank on the pillow. "Enid, don't — don't,' 
she whispered. 

''Darling, may it not be settled? May I not 
have that joy to cany with me? It would be 
such happiness ! " 

Mildred made no answer. Mr. Thorold came 
round the foot of the bed, and bent over the 
kneeling figure. 

''Is it to be so, Mildred? May I hope?" he 
asked, in his quiet deep tones. 

"Speak, Millie," said Enid. 

"If Enid wishes it, — ^yes^" came in smothered 
accents. 

"That is not her real reason," said Enid. 
"Come!" — and she touched Mildred. "Look up, 
dear, — give him a smile." 

"How can he ask it,? Why wHl he trouble 
me?" cried Mildred bitterly. "Now I As if I 
could think of anything but Enid." 

" You shall not need, dear Mildred," said Mr. 
Thorold. "We are thinking of her together. 
Only may we not have her snule upon the 
promise of our union ? " And if the words 
were a little too measured, the tone was not 
Mildred did at length grant him a softened 
glance. 

"It is all right now, — all as I wished," mur- 
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mured Enid. ''No more battling — ^no more pain. 
How beautiful ! " 

She was lying still, gazing eagerly — ^but not 
at them. The expression on her pure refined 
face was as if earthly matters were passing 
rapidly away. Mr. Thorold said, ''Shall I go 
for Mr. Franks ?** and Mildred thanked him 
by a gesture Enid did not seem to notice his 
departure. 

" The sunset, — the sunset^'' she said. *^ See I — 
see the glow ! " 

" She is wandering. Miss Lucas," the nurse 
observed. 

Enid stretched out her wasted arm& " Not 
there ! " she uttered. " Not the cold light of earth. 
Take me — take me into the brightness. I am 
tired — tired of this struggle. ' Loose the cable, — 
let me go I ' Oh, let me go ! " and with an indescrib- 
able passion of longing the grey eyes looked up- 
wards. " Lord Jesus — Master ! — to meet Thee — 
as Thou art ! " 

" Enid ! darling," Mildred said tremblingly. 

A smile full of tenderness answered her. 
" Give my love to Emily and the dear orphans," 
Enid said. "Tell — all — to come. Oh, see the 
glory r* 

And then she closed her eyes, and lay calmly, 
a sudden swift change passing over her face. The 
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nurse glanced at Mildred ; and feet sounded outside 
the door. As it opened there was one short sigh 
of perfect content 

" Home — at last I " Enid whispered. 

And Mr. Thorold, following the doctor into the 
room, used his new right to be poor Mildred's 
comforter. 
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SEA. With niustrationa by CiUfl. Whtmpeb. Demy 8to, gilt 
•dgea. 0i. Alao extra erown 8t€». 2i. 6d. 

THB OBUISE OF THB BOVEB OABAYAN. With Illnitrations 
by CBA8. Wunfm. Extra erown 8to. Sa 6d. 

FBOH PLOUOHSHABB TO PULPIT. A Tale of the Battle of 
Life. With Illnatrationa. Extra erown 8to. Si. 6d. 

••ThlideUi^tfolitory.'*— JriKU WmHp. 

**Dr. Gordon StabUi it ai frnh, ai •ntortaining. and ai taotlnlly didaetio 
ai ever, and we can haartily rteonunond * from Plooghahare to Pulpit' to 
all bof,'*~'Sptetat«r, 

**Tbe story is lightly told and capitally illastratid, and rare to please a 
bey.' " 



By O. V. OAINA 

SONS OF TIOTOBT. A Boy'i Story of the Oomlng of Napoleon. 
Luge crown 8to. Oe. 

WANDEBEB AND KINO. A Story of the Time of Charles II. 
Demy 8ro. 6s. Large erown 8to. Si. 6d. 

FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. Demy 8ro. 6a. Large 
crown 8ro. Si. Cd. 

IN THB TBAB OF WATBBLOO. Demy 8tow 6a. Large crown 
8m Si.6d. 
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By the Rev. J. JAOKSON WRA7. 

BETWIXT TWO FIRESw Bztra orown 8to. Si. 

OLD ORUBTY'B KIBOB. Orown Sro. Is. 6d. 

WILL IT LIFT? A Storj of a London Fog. With IQiiitntioni. 
Orown 8ro. If. 6d. 

JAC^ HOBNEB THB SEOOND. With lUQiteAtioni. Orown 8Ta 
If. 

SIMON HOLIfES, THE OABPBKTBB OF ASPBNDAL& With 
ninitrationi. Extra crown Sro. 2i. 

THE 8B0BBT OF THE MEBB; or, Undor tho Soxfaoo. Orown 
8to. U, 6d. 

GABTON BO WLET ; or, LeaTM from the Log of a Maftor Marinar. 
With mutrationi. Orown 8to. Is. 6d. 

HONEST JOHN STALLIBBASS. THth lUnstratlonB. Orown 
8to. ls.6d. 

MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. ninstnited. Dem j Sra 6a. Extra 
orown 8ro. St. 

NESTLETON MAONA. Demj 8to. 6s. Extra crown 8ro. Si. 

PBTEB PBNOELLY. With lUastrations. Orown Sro. Ii. 

PAUL BIBQGITrS DELUSION. THth lUnstratioiis. Orown 
8to. Is. 6d. 

A MAN BYBBY INOH OF HIM. Orown Sto. Ii. 6d. 

<*A SONG O' SIXPENOE" FOB THE BAIBNa SmaU eiown 
8to. Ii. 

QEOFFBEY HALLAM ; or. The Olork of the Pariih. Small arown 
8to. Is. 

THE MAN WITH THE KNAPSAOK ; or, The Millar of Bun. 
ham Lie. Small crown 8to. dd. 

WIDOW WINPKNNyS WATOHWOBD. SmaU orown 6m Sd. 
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THE PRIZE SERIES, 

Jkmjf SifOf gUt edge$. Si. emek, 

L THB DATS OF BBUOE. By Qbaoi Aouilab. 

2. BABBIBB8 BURNBD AWAY. Bj K P. Boi. 

8. BSN-HUB. By iMW Wallaob. 

4. HOME INFLUENCE. By Obaob Aouilab. 

6. OPENING OF A CHESTNUT BUBB. By & P. Boi. 

G. FROM PLOUG HSHA RE TO PULPIT. By Gobdon Stablk. 

8. THE LAMPLIGHTER. By Mabia S. Cuicmikb. 

9. STEADY YOUR HELM. By W. C. Mbtoaltb. 

10. THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. By Gbaob Aouilab. 

11. THE ROVER CARAVAN. By GoBDON Stablbb. 

12. WESTWARD HO 1 By Chablbb KnrosLBT. 

la NOR'ARD OF THE DOGGER. By K J. IfATHBB. 
14. NESTLETON MAGNA. By J. Jaoksov Wbat. 
16. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mn. Cbaik. 

16. MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. By J. Jaoxbon Wbat. 

17. A FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. By Gordon Stablbs. 

18. THE RIFS REDEMPTION. By E. LiYnroBioir Prbsoott. 

19. OLD MORTALITY. By Sir Waltbb Soott. 

20. OFF TO KLONDYEIE. By GoBDOV Stablbs. 
2L THB PEARL DIV ERS. By GoBDON Stablbb. 

22. YOKED TOGETHER. By Ellbh Davib. 

23. ST. ELMO. By A. J. B. WiLBOB. 

24. THE P ILGRIM ^S PROGRESS. 

26. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Chab. Rbad& 

26. GASCOYNE. By R. M. Ballabttvb. 

27. FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON. By O. V. Cadib. 

28. IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO. By O. V. Caibb. 

29. INFELICE. By A. J. E. Wilbon. 

30. A TALE OF TWO CITIBS. By Chablbb Diokbvb. 
3L THE LIFEBOAT. By R. M. Ballahttnb. 

32. THE LIGHTHOUSE. By R. M. Ballaitttbb. 

83. SHIFTING WINDS. Br R. M. Ballanttvb. 

84. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Gbobob Euoz. 
36. ONE OF THE RED SHIRTS. By R Hatbns. 
36. LITTLE WOMEN AND GOOD WIVES. 

87. GENERAL GORDON. By Li6iii.-CoL Chubohill. 

38. DANESBURT HOUSE. By Mm. Hbrbt Wood. 

39. TO M BRO WyS SCHOOLDAYa 

40. BETWIXT TWO FIRES. By J. Jagkbob Wbat. 

41. THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkib Collinb. 

42. WITH CUTLASS AND TORCH. By Gobdon Stablib. 
48. WANDERER AND BIING. By O. V. Caimb. 

44. FOXE*S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 

46. SILVER CHIMBS. By BmfA MabbhaMu 
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THE BOTS' HOLIDAY UBBABT. 

A Niw Seriu ^ Sioriei of AdvefUnre for Boyt^ vndmdimg copyright 
works 6y A M. BgUatUyne, 0. F. CoMiie, QordMk StahUi, and 
Mer wdl-Jmown wriUn. Bound in aUracHv ityle,cU>thexirat 
fuO/y iUutt/raUd. Largt crown 8vo. f <• 6d, ecM*. 

L QASOOYin L Bj B. H. BALLAimn. 

% THB BIO OTTER. By B. M. BALLAiimn. 

3. FAOB TO FAOB WITH NAPOLBON. By O. Y. OAxmL 

4 ITANHOB. By Sir WALnm Soon. 

fi. A FIQHT FOB FRKE DOU By QoBDON Stablbu 

6. THB LAST OF THB MOHIOANS. By J. FnnxoRi Oooro. 

7. THE KINO'S BE0BX7ITS. 

& WESTWARD HOI By Oeaslmb SaWLKt. 
9. STEADY YOX7B HBLAL By W. O. MiroALn. 
la BABON AND SQUIRE. A Stobt or thi Thibtt Ybabs' Wab. 

11. THE ROYER OARAYAN. By Gordon Stables. 

12. ON T HE WORLDS ROOF. By J. MAODOir ald Oxlit. 

13. THB THREE M USKE TEERS. By Albxandri Dumab. 

14. OFF TO KLONDTKE. By Gobdon Stablbb. 

16. TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA. 
IG. IN THE SWING OF THB SEA. By J. M. OzLBT. 

17. REBiEMBER THE MAINE. By GOBDOV Stablbb. 

18. THB LADS OF LUNDA. By J. M. E. Saxbt. 

19. ABOYEBOARD. By W. O. Mbtoalfb. 

90. THE ADYENTURBS OF MR. YERDANT GREEN. 

SL THB DUKB*S PAGE. 

92. IN T HE YEAR OF WATERLOO. By O. Y. Oainb. 

25. THB YOUNG FUR-TRADERa By B. M. BALLABTTKBi 
94. UNGAYA. Bf R. M. BALLAirmrB. 

26. STRANGE YET TRT7B. By Dr. Maoaulat. 

96. FROM PLOUGHSHARB TO PULPIT. By GoBDOV Stablbb. 

97. THE OORAL ISLAND. By B. M. Ballahttnb. 

98. THE GOLDEN DREAM. By R. M. BALLAMTTia. 

99. ON WAR'S RED TIDE. By Gobdon Stablbb. 
90. OHABLES OICALLET. By Ohablbb Lbvbb. 
8L THE PBABL DIYBRS. By Gobdon Stables. 

89. THE LAST O F THE BARONS. By Lord Lttton. 

88. WITH OUTLASS AND TORCH. By Gobdon Stablbb. 

84. TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS. 

86. ONE OF THE RED SHIRTS. By H. Hatbns. 

86. IN FOREST LANDa By GoBDON Stablbb. 

37. SOBtB BOYS' DOINGS. By John Habbbbtov. 

88. WBBT POINT COLOURS. Br ANNA Wabnbb. 

89. THE KING'S GUARDS By B. J. Powbb BBBBBf. 
40. AN ISLAND AFLOAT. By GoBDON Stablbb. 

4L WAKDBRXB AND KING. By O. Y. Oainb. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED ENOUSH LIBRARY. 

Thi$ Seria hdUU the pdiUion of being &y fur and away Ike moil 
artielioaUy produced teriee qf popyiar booki on the market. 
Printed on antipte laid paper, and with many original 
iUuetrmtiont, Lmrge orown Svo, f «. 6d, eaeh, 

L THBHI8T0BY0FHBNRYBS1I0ND. B7W.M.TiiAonBAT. 

5. THE HI8T0BT OF PENDENNIS. Bj W. IL TaAOUOUT. 
3. THB KEWOOMBS. Bj W. If . TmAOKMtLAY, 

4 VAKITT FAIB. B7 W. M. Tkaokxbat. 

6. JAKB BTBB. An AuUbiignplij. B7 Ohablotti BbovtL 

6. BHEBLET. ▲ Td«w Bj OMASLom BbomtI. 

7. HTPATIA. B7 OHAlLn KixoiLiT. 

a THB LAST OF THE BABONS. Bj Lobd Lttton. 

9. THE LAST DATS OF POUPBIL B7 LOBD Lmoir. 
10. THE OAXTON& Bj Lobd Ltttoit. 
IL OHABLES O'liALLET. By Oharlw Lim. 
12. CBANFOBD. By Mn. Qasull. 

18. THE VIOAB OF WAKEFIELD. By Oum Goldsmith. 
14 THE BBIDE OF LAMMEBHOOB. By Sir Waiau Soor. 

16. lYANHOB. By Sir Waltob SooTT. 

U, OLD MOBTALITT. By Sir W alto Soon. 

17. THE PIBATK By Sir W ALm SooTf. 

18. BOB BOY. By Sir Waltib Sootv. 

19. WATXBLEY. By Sir Waltbb SooR. 

80. THE ABABIAK NIOHTS* BNTERTAINliSNTS. 

2L EOBIKSON OBUSOE. By Dakibl DsroB. 

82. JOHN HALIFAX, QENTLEMAK. By Mn. Obaik. 

88. THE LAST OF THB MOHIOAKa By J. Fbhimobb Ooofbb. 

81 THE 80ABLET LBTTEB. By KATHAimn. Hawtbobhb. 

86. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. By Nathavibl 

HAWTBOBin. 

8A. THEBUTHEDALIBOICANOB. ByNATBAHiBLHAWTBOBirB. 

87. ADAM BBD& By Obob«b Euor. 

88. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By OIablbb Diokxhb. 

89. THE MILL ON THB FLOSS. By Obob«bBuo«. 
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THE << PILGRIM '^ SERIES. 

POPULAR EDITIONS OP STANDABD BOOKa 
Crown 890, mmunmi JUuttraiiont, jfe. etMfc; wUh giU edgtM, 



L BUNTAITS PILGBHTS PBOGBES& 

2. BUNYAITS HOLY WAB. 

8. FOXB'8 BOOK OF MABTTB& 

4. BEN-HUB. By Lsw Walulob. 

fi. THB LAMPLIOHTEB. B7 Habia a OuMimm. 

6. X7N0LE TOM'S CABIN. By H. a Stowk 

7. ROBINSON ORUSOB. By Danibl Dbfoi. 

10. THB FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mn. Shxbwood. 

XL THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 

12. ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By P. H. QoeuL 

FintSeriei. 
18. GREAT MEN. By the late Rev. F. Mms. 
14 UTTLB WOMEN AND GOOD WIVES. By L. M. Aloor. 
15. DRAYTON HALL By Julia Mathkws. 
SL BIBLE WARNINGS. By the Rer. Dr. NiwrOH. 
22. THE PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTERS. By LUOT Nkaoh. 
96. NORARD OF THB DOGGER. 3y B. J. Mathh. 
27. SOLDIERS k SERVANTS OF CHRIST. By Anva Lbhbib. 
29. DARE TO DO RIGHT. By JuuA Maihswb. 

80. NETTIE'S lOSSION. By JuuA Mathkws. 

81. YOKED TOGETHER By Ellkm Datis. 

32. OPENING OF A CHESTNUT BURR By E. P. Ros. 
88. ST. ELMO. By A J. E. WnAOK. 
84. NAOML By Mn. J. B. WiBB. 
86. BARRIBBS BURNED AWAY. By S. P. Ros. 
40. GENERAL GORDON. 9y Major SnoH CHUBOHlUk 
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41. ▲ XNIQHT OF TEn NINl&TEBNTH OENTU&Y. Bj &P. Ro& 

42. IN THB DAYS OF BRUOE. Bj Obaoi Aouilab. 
4S. HOME INTLUENOB. Bj Obaot Aouilab. 

44. A If OTHBB'S BEOOHPENSB. Bj Gbaoi AaniLAm. 

45. THE YALE OP OEDABS. Bj Qt^Axm Aouilab. 

47. IKPEUOB. By A. J. B. Wilbov. 

48. AT THB HEBOY OF TIBEBIUS. By A J. E. Wilbok 

49. DOBBmOOUBT. By the Author of **EzpeU«d." 
60. WESTWABD HO I By Ohablbs Kdioslkt. 

fSL HOLDEN WITH THE COEDS. By W. M. L. Jat. 
68. JOHN HALIFAX, OENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Obaik. 
64. ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 

66. ORANFORD. By Mn. Gabkbll. 

68, WAYBBLEY. By Sir Waiabb Soon. 

67. HYPATIA By Ohablbb Kino8LBT. 

68. IT IS NEYEB TOO LATE TO MEND. By Oharlbs Rbadi. 

69. ADAM BEDS. By Gbobob Buot. 
60. WAGE& By L. T. Mbadb. 

6L BETWIXT TWO FIRES. By J. Jaobson Wrat. 
82. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Gbobob Eliot. 
68. MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. By J. Jaokson Wbat. 
64. NESTLETON MAGNA. By J. Jaokbon Wbat. 
66. SHIP "DAPHNE." By T. a Millinoton. 

66. THE KEY TO THE RIDDLE. By Maboabbt Combib. 

67. WHEELS OF IBON. By L. T. Mbadb. 

68. DEBORAH. By Jambb M. Ludlow. 

69L DANESBUBY HOUSE. By Mn. Hbnbt Wood. 

70. TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS. 

7L A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Chablbs Diokbns. 
71 THB WOMAN IN WHITK By WiuoB Collinb. 
78. WEST POINT COLOUBS. By Amu a Wabnbb. 
74. THB BISHOFS SHADOW. By L T. THUBSTQib 
7& SIMON HOLMES. By X Jaokbov Wbat. 
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THE SCHOOLBOY SERIES. 

A New Series of Booh for Boyi, 5y fopulait aiMan^ makmg 
eplendid Gift and Prwe Booh, Bound in cMK, wiih 
bold design in eoUmt, lUuetraled. Grown 8vo. if. 6d, 
eaeK, 

1. FRANK WEATHERALL. By W. 0. Metcalfb. 

2. EXPELLED. By the Author of •* Dorrincourt* 

3. BOXALL SCHOOL. By the Author of « Expelled." 

4. THE YOUNG MAROONERa By F. R. GouLDmo. 

6. HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASa By J. Jackbon 
Wbjlt. 

6. THE YARL'S YACHT. By J. M, E. Saibt. 

7. WINNING HIS LAURELa By F. M. Houm. 
9. THE VIKING BOYS. By J. M. K Saxbt. 

10. WATCH AND WATCH. By W. C. Mbtoalfi. 

11. WILL IT LIFT! By J. Jaokson Wrat. 

12. THE YOUNG STOWAWAY. By Mrs. Geo. Cobbbtt. 

13. GARTON ROWLEY. By J. Jackson Wrat. 

14. THE SECRET OF THE MERE. By J. Jaoksok 

Wbat. 

16. PAUL MEGGIT'S DELUSION. By J. Jaokson Wrat. 

16. A MAN EVERY INCH OF HIM. By J. Jaokboh 

Wrat. 

17. IVANHOE. By Sir Waiotb Sooto. 

la THE ARABLE NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTa 
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THE *<BBRNERS'' SERIES. 

Booti h^favowiU AtUkort, Bmmd mi ddk with gUi UUering 
mnd m kb o ntd dttign, lUuttrtUtd Ormm $99, It. 6d. 

L THS THBONB OF DAYID. By J. H. IiiaRAHAM. 

1. A PRINOB OF THB HOUSB OF DAVID. By J. H. 

InaBAHAM. 

S. THB PILLAB OF FIBB. Bj J. H. iHORAHAif. 

4. DBBBT. A Tala of the BeTolutton of 1688. 

5. TOO LATB FOR THB TU>B-MILL. By B. A. Raitd. 
8. A DREAM OF THB NORTH 8BA. By J. ROROiMxil. 

7. WANDERINa HOMES. By LuoT NiLSOir. 

8. FRANK WBATHBRALL. By W. 0. Uxkaltm, 

9. SHORT UYES OF MEN WITH A MISSION. 

10. EXPELLED. By iho Author of " DorrineouH." 

11. BESSIE HARRINGTON'S VENTURE. By Julia MiTiiiws. 
19. THE OHILDREN^ PILQRIMAOB. By L. T. Miadk 

13. THB YOUNQ MAROONBBS. By F. R. GoULDnra. 

4 THB VIOAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oum Goldsmith. 

1& A OANDLE IN THB SEA. By B. A. Rahd. 

18. JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIBfBS. By Miu WAEiar. 

17. a H. SFUROBON. The Story of his Lifo. By Rot. J. Ellm. 

18. SEVBN SON& By «*DAmur Dau." 

19. VINEGAR HILL. By Ami A Wabvib. 
90. GROSS OORNERS. By Aim A Warkib. 

9L ONE LITTLE VEIN OF DROSS. By Both Lamb. 

92. MISTRESS MATOHETTS MISTAKE. By Mn. Mabshall. 

98. BOXALL SOHOOL. By iho Author of ** Dorringoonrt.'' 

94. OLD ORnBTT*S NIEOB. By J. JAOKaoir Wrat. 

S6. HONEST JOHN 8TALLIBRA8S. By J. Jaokbob Wrat. 

97. DRATTON HALL. By JuuA Mathbwb. 

S9. NOBODY. By SuiAB Wabvbb. 

80. DARE TO DO RIGHT. By JoUA Mathbwb. 

8L MY DBSIRR. By SUBAB Wabmbb. 

n. EXILBS OF THB TYROL. By Mn. Rat. 
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THE WHITEHALL UBRABT. 

Pfv^Ud en AnUqy^ Cr«am4aid Paper. Orown 9vo^ howid %n 
Chnm amd Gold. Pria 1$. 6d. $adi. 

1. THE LAST DAYS OP POMPEII. B7 Lord Lirroif. 

3. JANE E7RK Bj Ohablottb Brontb. 

4. H7PATIA. By Chablbs Einqslet. 

5. IVANHOE. By Sir Waltir Soott. 

6. CRANFORD. Bj Mrs. Qabkbll. 

7. ROB ROY. By Sir Waiotb Soott. 

8. THE LAST OF THE BARONa By Lord Ltttom. 

9. THE PIRATK By Sir Waltib Soott. 

10. HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. 

11. OLD MORTALITY. By Sir Walter Soott. 

12. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. By Sir Wai/tsr 

Soott. 

13. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 

8MITB. 

14. THE CAXTONS. By Lord Ltttow. 

16. THE ARABIAN NIQHTS' ENTERTAINMENT& 
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